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INTRODUCTION 

All  the  glamour  about  our  present  Renaissance 
of  poetry  carries  with  it  a  palpable  danger:  the 
danger  of  disintegrating  criticism.  My  belief  is 
that  the  year  1916  may  be  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  art  of  poetry  in  America  will  advance  or  re- 
cede. Poets  are  born  —  but  fine  poetry  is  en- 
couraged by  public  patronage  and  appreciation. 
Neither  patronage  nor  appreciation  is  to  be  had 
from  the  public,  if  criticism  poisons  the  art  at 
its  root.  The  tradition  of  criticism  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  attempt  to  do  this:  Francis  Jeffrey 
stands  as  the  typical  example  of  the  destructive 
critic,  who  gave  us  no  insight  into  his  personal 
knowledge  of  life,  and  now,  nobody  reads  him 
except  out  of  curiosity ;  Charles  Lamb  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  creative  critic,  who  seeks  in  his 
author  a  contact  with  life:  he  is  not  erudite  but 
human,  he  measures  rather  than  judges,  and  so 
we  never  cease  to  delight  in  his  wisdom.  With 
these  examples,  the  right  aims  of  criticism  ought 
to  appear  quite  positive.  Contrary  to  popular 
belief  —  and  the  theory  of  literary  individuals  — 
criticism  is  not  a  judgment  of  literary  styles  and 
materials,  but  an  interpretation  of  life  through 
the  creative  use  of  language  and  expression.  Not 
the  form,  but  the  substance  is  the  main  thing. 


Life  is  supplemented  by  expression.  Facts  are 
never  visualised  except  through  spiritual  recogni- 
tion. Form  —  conventional  or  free  —  with  lit- 
erary or  colloquial  diction,  is  nothing  but  a  chaos 
of  words  unless  the  theme  or  subject  to  which  it 
gives  being  has  glowed  to  the  "  Let  there  be  light  " 
of  the  imaginative  emotion. 

The  year  1916  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
present  growth  in  American  poetry  to  the  point 
where  a  critical  reaction  will  be  fatal  to  its  fur- 
ther progress.  This  renascence,  now  firmly  ac- 
cepted by  everybody  as  a  definite  movement  in 
American  life  and  literature,  was  fully  a  decade 
coming  to  maturity.  It  grew  upon  the  fostering 
appreciation  of  the  few  who  created  a  hearing 
for  the  art ;  that  hearing  established  an  audience, 
and  the  audience  quickened  the  creative  impulse 
of  the  poets.  The  Renaissance  became  a  fact. 
The  corollary  to  all  this  has  been  the  evidence 
recently  of  an  impulse  to  criticism  which  has  taken 
hold  of  the  poets  themselves. 

The  last  decade,  while  poetry  was  developing, 
criticism  as  a  function  of  appraisal  did  not  exist. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  body  of  critical  writing 
in  America,  but  when  it  concerned  itself  with 
poetry,  it  dealt  mainly  with  the  past.  This  crit- 
ical writing,  which  could  praise  Keats  and  Shelley, 
Poe  and  Emerson,  would  have  hesitated  to  com- 
mend comparable  poetic  virtues  in  Hovey  and 
Moody,  even  if  a  self-reliant  study  of  contempo- 
raneous values  had  been  bold  enough  to  hazard 
opinions.  What  Arthur  Symons  was  doing  in 
England  nobody  dared  to  do  in  America,  Joel 
E.  Spingarn  gave  comforting  assurance  ten  years 


ago,  in  promulgating  the  ideal  of  creative  criti- 
cism, that  America  need  not  lack  an  accomplish- 
ment in  disengaging  contemporary  literary  values. 
It  was  Europe,  and  not  America,  that  recognised 
Dr.  Spingarn's  humane  scholarship.  America 
chose  to  go  barren  of  interpretative  writing,  deal- 
ing with  contemporary  literature. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  an  incipient  critical 
utterance,  mainly  the  work  of  a  few,  and  led  by 
poets  who  have  until  very  recently  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  current  of  contemporary  American 
art,  and  it  gives  warning  of  being  destructive.  It 
is  for  the  good  of  the  art  of  poetry  that  it  in- 
tends to  be  destructive  —  so  it  claims.  It  is  dog- 
matic, as  all  such  criticism  is.  It  denies  taste 
to  those  who  differ  in  opinion  from  itself,  for- 
getting the  proverb  de  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum.  It  clings  to  the  tradition  that  artistic 
standards  must  be  imported,  and  in  applying  those 
standards  compares  American  poetry  to  a  disad- 
vantage with  English  and  European  poetry,  for- 
getting that  in  all  essentials  of  life,  experience  and 
culture,  America  is  fundamentally  and  superfi- 
cially different  from  Europe ;  and  it  has  never  yet 
in  all  the  examples  I  have  read  of  this  criticism,  un- 
derstood the  vital  matter  of  substance  and  spirit- 
ual qualities,  or  given  one-tenth  of  the  attention 
to  ideas  and  emotion  that  it  has  to  questions  of 
style  and  form,  and  to  the  discussion  of  rules  and 
tradition. 

The  influence  of  this  kind  of  criticism  can  do 
more  harm  to  American  poetry  at  present  than 
any  other  influence  whatever.  The  harm  it  does 
is  by  misrepresenting  the  art.     If  the  public  heeds 


such  criticism,  audiences  will  diminish,  and  the 
consequent  discouragement  of  the  poets  them- 
selves will  produce  a  decline  in  creativeness.  It 
must  be  realised  that  no  poet  of  to-day  works  and 
starves  in  obscurity  till  chance  or  influence  brings 
a  patron  to  reward  him  with  fame  and  a  compe- 
tence, as  was  true  in  the  past ;  fame  and  fortune 
for  the  modern  poet  are  the  gifts  of  public  recog- 
nition and  appreciation,  and  if  these  do  not  come 
before  youth  advances  to  that  vague  borderland 
where  it  is  lost,  the  modern  poet  gives  the  best 
of  himself  to  other  things.  That  poets  have  made 
money  during  the  past  few  years  is  no  proof  that 
poetry  to-day  is  less  an  art  than  a  profession,  but 
under  the  dispensation  of  modern  democracy  it 
does  prove  that  poetry  must  make  good  business 
to  flourish  as  an  art. 

I  will  not  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  a  new  poetry ;  there  are  new  aspects  and  mean- 
ings to  life ;  and  poetry,  eternal  as  the  primary 
instincts  of  man,  finds  new  symbols,  images,  and 
personalisations  to  express  and  interpret  them ; 
and  so  with  the  old  formulae  of  poetic  forms  and 
diction,  old  formulae  of  criticism  become  inade- 
quate by  which  to  judge  the  new  embodiments 
of  poetic  art.  The  fundamentals  of  criticism  may 
be  in  Aristotle  as  the  fundamentals  of  poetry  are 
in  the  folk  chants  of  antiquity  and  the  communal 
chant  of  primitive  peoples  in  the  world  to-day ;  but 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  shown  that  centuries  of 
practice  have  made  the  function  of  criticism  a 
subtle  evaluation  of  life  in  dealing  with  the  direct 
evidence  of  creative  literature ;  so  poetry  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  oral  communal  chant  to  a  highly 


developed  organism  in  which  formal  diction  and 
forms  of  fixed  patterns  are  more  or  less  stand- 
ardised. Art  is  the  evidence  of  spiritual  forces 
in  man's  nature  working  through  experience,  re- 
flective and  active,  and  criticism  is  a  luminous 
annotation  of  this  evidence,  defining  through  in- 
terpretation the  degree  of  intensity  in  which  the 
evidence  presents  the  artist's  attempt  to  realise 
truth  and  beauty. 

Criticism  has  always  lagged  behind  creation ; 
which  is  natural,  since  it  must  first  have  a  body 
of  evidence  upon  which  to  work.  When  it  does 
catch  up  it  begins  to  pound  with  the  guns  of  ortho- 
doxy ;  it  brings  precedent  and  tradition  as  tests, 
and  not  finding  the  progressive  era  of  new  art 
adhering  to  the  fundamentals  of  a  past  period,  it 
fails  to  understand  the  impulse  and  aims  of  the 
new  conceptions  and  embodiments.  The  first  urge 
of  incomprehension  in  art,  is  to  attack  the  thing 
that  cannot  be  explained  in  the  common  terms 
of  the  particular  artistic  medium;  and  so  this 
criticism  at  once  begins  a  destructive  career. 
In  orthodox  criticism  there  is  more  energy  than 
reason,  more  blind  logic  than  evocative  enthusiasm. 
In  this  you  have  again  the  contrast  of  Jeffrey  and 
Lamb.  The  same  intellectual  temper  which  ap- 
plies orthodox  criticism  to  contemporary  work 
will  change  its  method  when  applied  to  the  art  of 
a  past  era  and  will  come  forward  with  a  creative 
exposition  of  literature. 

Contemporary  painting,  music,  architecture  and 
the  drama  have  been  fortunate  in  having  trained 
creative  critics  in  America,  but  poetry  has  lacked 
such  interpreters.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  there 


has  not  been  an  occasional  essay  here  and  there 
which  practised  this  method.  And  yet  poetry  is 
the  one  art  through  which  America  has  nationally 
influenced  European  culture, —  there  will  imme- 
diately come  to  the  reader's  mind  the  influence 
of  Poe  and  Whitman  in  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany  —  is  the  one  art  which  during  the 
past  decade  has  brought  the  American  spirit  into 
the  international  comity  of  Western  culture, 
though  receiving  the  least  critical  attention  of  the 
interpretative  kind.  The  future  of  American 
poetry  depends  seriously  upon  the  present  and 
future  quality  of  criticism.  I  have  the  greatest 
faith  that  the  quality  of  that  criticism  will  be 
creative.  A  significant  editorial  recently  printed 
in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  on  "  Our  Con- 
sumption of  Art,"  suggests  the  hopeful  tendency 
of  American  criticism  in  general,  and  it  cannot  be 
so  general  without  concerning  itself  with  the  art 
of  poetry  in  particular.  "  Ever  and  ever,"  it 
said,  "  the  course  of  advance  in  criticism  is  away 
from  the  exposition  merely  of  the  forms  and  of 
the  technique  of  the  arts  and  on  to  the  exposition 
of  the  emotions  and  ideas  —  to  the  spirit  of  the 
artists  who  determined  and  created  these  iorms. 
...  As  this  type  of  criticism  increases  in  Amer- 
ica, we  shall  be  nearing  the  day  when  its  value 
will  tell  in  America's  power  to  create  art,  for  this 
critical  insight  informs  its  audience  what  are  really 
the  qualities  of  soul,  of  mind  and  of  character 
which  sufficed  to  the  production  of  great  art." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  American  poetry  was 
diff^erentiated  by  locality,  though  it  was  only  in 


New  England  that  a  group  rose  to  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  a  "  school."  The  tradition  of  the 
New  England  group  was  English,  its  artistic  cul- 
ture was  a  provincial  branch  of  British  art.  The 
culture  of  the  northeastern  seaboard  about  used 
up  the  nineteenth  century  in  completing  the  ex- 
hausted reign  of  British  ideals  over  the  art  in 
America.  In  Walt  Whitman  was  the  declaration 
of  poetic  independence,  but  it  was  not  until  1900 
that  his  thoroughly  American  principles  were  con- 
federated into  the  spiritual  constitution  of  native 
poetry.  The  two  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
American  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
were  Hovey  and  Moody ;  Moody  reacted  to  Euro- 
pean influences,  in  style  and  conception  he  ad- 
hered to  the  traditions  of  British  culture;  Hovey 
carried  on  the  spiritual  and  emotional  revolt  of 
Whitman,  and  while  refusing  to  go  as  far  as  the 
latter  in  the  matter  of  form,  yet  practised  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  use  of  fundamental  rhythms  which 
gave  him  all  the  prestige  of  an  innovator.  He 
was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  continuity  which 
America  was  creating  in  the  art  of  poetry. 

To-day  American  poetry  is  diff'erentiated  by 
aims,  principles,  and  forms.  Physical  boundaries, 
in  determining  the  character  of  expression,  are 
obliterated.  There  are,  of  course,  centralised 
forces,  but  they  are  forces  of  individual  power, 
rather  than  propinquity  of  ideals.  There  are 
tendencies  and  schools;  and  they  are  struggling 
against  each  other  for  predominance.  This  is  a 
state  of  affairs  that  has  never  happened  before 
in  the  history  of  American  poetry.  And  it  proves 
two  things  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance: 


first,  that  the  condition  of  American  poetry  is  per- 
suasively healthy,  and  secondly,  that  a  continuity 
is  defining  itself  underneath  the  shifts  and  changes 
of  expression, —  showing  a  rooted  poetic  impulse 
in  the  American  people  that  is  going  to  grow  and 
develop  into  larger  achievements  of  which  the 
present  accomplishments  are  only  the  significant 
and  convincing  indications. 

The  present  accomplishment,  if  we  take  the 
year  1916-17,  has  variety  in  the  individual  and 
unity  in  the  group.  There  are  two  groups  op- 
posed in  the  matter  of  form,  though  in  the  instance 
of  a  few  poets  we  find  them  utilising  two  methods 
of  expression,  and  sometimes  producing  a  hybrid 
form  of  rhythm.  Some  of  the  work  of  Conrad 
Aiken  and  John  Gould  Fletcher  is  of  this  character, 
and  in  each  case  the  practice  is  a  purely  literary 
device  rather  than  a  natural  and  colloquial  ren- 
dering of  spoken  sounds.  Amy  Lowell  employs 
this  form,  too,  and  it  is  an  effort  to  produce  scale 
values  in  colour  and  sound,  a  combination  of  exact 
pictorial  and  emotional  effects.  Robert  Frost 
may  also  be  said  to  produce  this  form ;  but  if  you 
study  his  blank  verse  closely,  and  particularly  the 
idioms  of  his  lyrics,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a 
literary  innovation  that  he  achieves  but  the  un- 
conscious tone  of  colloquial  speech  in  which  the 
sense  of  sound  moulds  the  rhythmic  outlines.  But 
this  middle  ground  —  on  which  stand  some  others 
that  are  important  though  not  as  notable  in 
actual  results  as  those  I  have  mentioned  —  is 
flanked  with  work  that  is  tenaciously  conserva- 
tive and  traditional  on  the  one  hand,  and  work 
that  is  radical  and  revolutionary  on  the  other. 


Within  both  these  limits  of  expression  —  the 
formal  and  free  —  there  is  a  range  of  inventive- 
ness that  might  furnish  a  thesis  for  the  erudite, 
hut  should  be  of  little  concern  to  the  true  lover 
of  poetry  only  where,  in  either  case,  the  invention 
fails  to  communicate  adequately  and  appealingly 
the  substance  dealt  with.  So  much  for  the  matter 
of  form.  It  becomes  a  fallacy  when  you  conceive 
it  to  be  anything  else  than  a  kind  of  function  per- 
forming through  symbols  the  revelations  and  evo- 
cations enjoyed  by  the  individual.  After  all  it  is 
only  a  medium,  and  as  such  must  obey  laws,  but 
these  laws,  generally  well  defined  in  the  abstract, 
change  aesthetically  in  their  manifestations,  and 
the  most  convincing  artist  is  he  who  can  penetrate 
the  veil  of  secrecy  that  surrounds  them  and  force 
their  elements  into  service. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  the  essential  differences 
and  resemblances  between  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish poets  of  to-day.  As  to  form  most  of  the  poets 
in  England  are  working  in  the  main  current  of 
English  poetry.  Certain  distinctions  they  pos- 
sess, a  subtle  verbal  ease,  not  common  to  the  con- 
servative American  group.  This  gives  them  a 
quality  of  magic  that  is  delightful  —  a  quality 
that  is  mellow,  atmospheric,  retrospective.  This 
is  offset  in  the  work  of  the  Americans  by  magical 
glamour,  by  a  fiercer  tussle  with  the  issues  of  life, 
a  vibrant  sense  of  the  destinies  that  envelop  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man,  and  a  stronger  personal 
reaction  to  normal  experience.  It  is  a  difference 
of  culture,  not  spirit,  that  contrasts  this  English 
group  of  conformists  from  the  Americans,  but  the 
advantage  is  certainly  not  all  on  the  side  of  cul- 


ture.  It  may  produce  a  ripeness  of  art  that  has 
charm  and  distinction,  but  it  loses  a  freshness,  a 
buoyancy,  a  flexible  adaptation  of  mood  and  sym- 
pathy toward  the  fermentations  of  new  life.  The 
anarchistic  principle  must  violate  culture  to 
propagate  a  new  and  vivid  content  in  poetry. 
Abercrombie,  considered  by  many  the  greatest  of 
all  living  English  poets  to-day,  Masefield  and  Gib- 
son, have  done  this.  Davies,  De  la  Mare,  Hodg- 
son, and  a  few  others,  traditional  in  methods,  ex- 
cel by  the  virtues  of  their  talents.  Behind  them 
for  the  most  part  is  a  welter  of  clean  workman- 
ship, illumined  here  and  there  with  a  special  qual- 
ity of  one  kind  or  another,  which  can  set  no  fair 
claim  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  our  contem- 
porary poets  in  America. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  conformists  is  a 
greater  element  of  poetic  strength  than  the  culture 
of  the  English  conformists.  Beauty  it  regards  as 
desirable,  but  truth  is  essential.  And  it  is  very 
largely  this  motive  which  has  made  so  intense  a 
response  on  the  part  of  the  American  mind  to  the 
new  art  forms.  That  other  group  of  American 
poets  who  practise  free  verse  or  vers  libre  have 
emancipated  emotion  for  the  full  exercise  of  the 
intellect.  Here  the  situation  is  similar  to  the  sit- 
uation among  the  English  poets  of  to-day.  The 
anarchistic  principle  has  not  only  violated  form 
but  made  substance  yield  a  new  significance.  It  is 
to  art  what  the  liberal  influence  has  been  in  latter- 
day  English  politics.  The  particular  merit  of 
this  group,  mostly  carried  by  two  or  three  strong 
figures,  is  an  intellectual  advance  over  their  con- 
temporaries in  both  England  and  America.     How- 


ever  is  regarded  the  forms  in  which  they  write, 
they  have  revived  a  note  of  romanticism  in  Amer- 
ican poetry,  and  given  to  its  expression  a  stimulus 
that  will  impart  a  tone  to  invention  of  whatever 
pattern,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  intense  sub- 
stance which  is  the  fibre  and  texture  of  our  na- 
tional existence. 

The  thing  criticism  should  remember  when  it 
considers  American  poetry  to-day  is,  that  it  must 
be  studied  as  American  poetry.  It  is  already  a 
little  too  old  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and 
it  is  yet  too  young  to  render  a  judgment  as  to  its 
ephemeral  or  permanent  character.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  appreciation  and  the  most 
sympathetic  interpretation,  because  it  has  seized 
upon  and  embodied  aspects  of  character  and  life 
hitherto  unrealised  in  rhythmic  expression,  and 
registered  them  upon  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  examination  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  maga- 
zine verse  has  brought  forth  the  richest  harvest, 
presented  in  this  volume,  of  my  experience  in  this 
work.  The  reader  should  remember,  in  reading 
the  selections  in  this  "  Anthology  "  that  they  are 
chosen  from  the  poems  printed  in  the  magazines ; 
and  while  there  is  a  certain  restriction  in  this  ap- 
praisal of  American  poetry,  the  field  is  fairly  and 
practically  representative.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
poetry  published  in  book  form  of  the  better  quality, 
is  now  printed  in  the  magazines,  and  this  fifty 
per  cent,  represents  the  best  work  of  the  poets. 
Not  only  are  the  general  magazines  printing  a 
larger  quantity,  but  are  insistent  that  what  they 
print  is  the  best ;  and  added  to  the  general  maga- 


zines  are  some  eight  or  ten  periodicals  specializ- 
ing in  the  art  of  poetry,  making  every  effort  to 
secure  and  publish  the  best  work  that  is  being 
written.  It  can  very  readily  be  seen  that  if  no 
books  at  all  were  published,  the  magazines  would 
be  a  sure  and  practical  basis  for  a  study  of  the 
production  of  present-day  American  verse.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  work,  and  of 
the  highest,  originally  published  in  book-form,  but 
this  does  not  minimize  the  adequate  quantity  of 
first-class  work  appearing  in  the  magazines  and 
representative  of  the  yearly  accomplishment  of 
American  poets. 

Such  poems  as  the  following,  included  in  this 
volume,  will  confirm,  I  think,  for  any  impartial 
reader,  this  statement :  "  Earth  "  and  "  The  Un- 
known Beloved  "  by  John  Hall  Wheelock,  "  The 
Most-Sacred  Mountain "  and  "  To  My  Friend 
Grown  Famous,"  by  Eunice  Tietjens,  "  The 
Wave,"  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  "  Guns  as  Keys : 
And  the  Great  Gate  Swings  "  and  "  A  Bather,"  by 
Amy  Lowell,  "The  Interpreter"  and  "Old 
Youth,"  by  Orrick  Johns,  "  Boyhood  Friends  "  and 
"  The  Loom,"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  "  Artemis 
on  Latmos,"  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr,  "  The 
Bunty  Shoe,"  by  James  E.  Richardson,  "  The 
Headland,"  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  "  Immortal 
Love,"  by  George  Edward  Woodberry,  "  Eye-Wit- 
ness," by  Ridgely  Terrence,  "  The  Child  of  God," 
by  Louise  Driscoll,  "  These  United  States,"  by 
Benjamin  R.  C.  Low,  "  An  Ode  of  Dedication,"  by 
Hermann  Hagedorn,  "  The  Bonfire,"  by  Robert 
Frost,  "  Memories  of  Whitman  and  Lincoln,"  and 
"  The  Song  of  the  Uprising,"  by  James  Oppen- 


heim,  "  War,"  by  Eloise  Robinson,  "  The  Sons  of 
Motaneira,"  by  John  Erskine,  "  Children  of  the 
Sun,"  by  Wallace  Gould,  "  The  Secret,"  by  Fred- 
erick Faust,  "The  Winter  Scene,"  by  Bliss 
Carman,  "  Songs  Out  of  Sorrow,"  by  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  "  Meanwhile,"  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper,  "  Vari- 
ations," by  Conrad  Aiken,  "  Summer"  and  "  Au- 
tumn," by  William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  "  Carl 
Tombs"  and  "  Adelaide  Crapsey,"  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg, "  Flying-Fish,"  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork, 
and  "  The  Seventh  Vial,"  by  Willard  Wattles. 

Of  the  books  of  the  year,  I  think  I  can  say  with 
even  greater  assurance  than  last  year  that,  "  The 
excitement  of  finding  first-rate  poetry  produced 
by  American  poets  in  our  day  has,  perhaps,  some- 
what subsided  with  the  public;  and  they  are  tak- 
ing their  gifts  more  soberly  and  solidly."  The 
fear  which  I  have  often  heard  expressed  during 
this  past  year  of  a  declining  public  interest  in 
poetry,  is  not,  I  think,  true.  We  have  hardly 
more  than  established  a  native  art  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  like  all  establishments  it  was  attended 
with  excitement ;  but  the  era  is  just  getting  settled 
into  its  stride,  and  while  there  will  be  little  excite- 
ment of  surprise  and  self-satisfaction  over  the  pos- 
session of  a  national  art  in  the  next  few  years  to 
come,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  wide,  deep,  and 
compensatory  appreciation  of  American  poets  and 
poetry. 

If  there  is  any  sign  of  this  to  be  detected  in 
"  poetry  "  magazines,  the  augury  is  a  comforting 
and  convincing  one.  For  "  poetry "  magazines 
come  and  go,  like  any  other  medium  of  periodical 
literature.     Three    new    publications    were    wel- 


corned  to  the  field  during  the  past  year,  The  Son- 
net, edited  by  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher,  The  Madri- 
gal, A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  edited  by  Gustav 
Davidson,  and  The  Lyric,  edited  by  Samuel  Roth. 
One  magazine,  The  Poetry  Review,  was  the  "  late 
lamented"  of  1917.  Miss  Monroe's  Poetry, 
in  October  reached  its  fifth  birthday.  With  many 
of  Miss  Monroe's  aims  and  accomplishments  I  have 
not  been  in  sympathy,  but  that  has  been  wholly 
apart  from  my  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the 
miracle  she  has  performed  in  making  it  possible 
to  establish  and  edit  a  poetry  magazine  on  the 
same  practical  and  efficient  basis  as  the  general 
run  of  magazines.  In  spite  of  any  criticism  we 
may  have  to  make  of  her  judgment  and  sympathies 
(and  who  is  it  not  open  to  criticism?  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  taken  with  grace  even  when  not  given  in  the 
grace)  we  cannot  aff'ord  to  have  her  magazine 
cease  publication,  and  I  most  heartily  hope  she 
will  succeed  in  her  efforts  to  keep  Poetry  going  for 
another  period  of  five  years, —  and  five  times  five 
years,  if  she  has  the  strength  —  for  everybody's 
sake.     Her  magazine  has  been  one  of  service. 

The  volumes  of  poetry  for  the  year  have  pro- 
duced a  richer  contribution,  taken  all  in  all,  than 
in  1916.  Mr.  Robinson's  Merlin,  Mr.  Masters' 
The  Great  Valley,  Mr.  Untermeyer's  These 
Times,  Mr.  Oppenheim's  Book  of  Self,  Mr. 
Bynner's  Grenstone  Poems,  Mrs.  Coates'  Col- 
lected Poems.  Mr.  Hodgson's  Poems,  James  El- 
roy's  riecker's  Collected  Poems,  W.  W.  Gibson's 
Collected  Poems,  Mr.  Erskine's  The  Shadowed 
Hour,  Miss  Teasdale's  Love  Songs,  Miss  Brown's 
Road  to  Castaly,  and  Mr.  Ficke's  An  April  Elegy, 


are  volumes  which  every  one  interested  in  poetry 
should  possess.  The  year  has  been  extremely  rich 
in  first  volumes  by  poets.  Mr.  William  Aspenwall 
Bradley,  widely  known  for  his  brilliant  prose-writ- 
ings, has  published  two  volumes  of  poems,  one  of 
which  has  all  the  elements  for  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  this  autumn  and  winter.  It  is 
his  racy  collection  of  tales  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain  folk,  Old  Christmas  and  Other  Kentucky 
Tales  in  Verse.  His  other  book,  Garlands  and 
Wayfarings,  has  rare  distinction  of  feeling  and 
workmanship.  Among  the  authors  who  have  pub- 
lished their  first  collections  this  year,  Mrs.  Tiet- 
jens'  Profiles  from  China,  one  of  the  very  finest 
achievements  of  the  year,  Miss  Cleghorn's  Por- 
traits and  Protests,  a  long-desired  gift  from  this 
able  woman,  Mr.  Johns'  Asphalt  and  Other  Poems, 
a  collection  with  magic  touches.  Miss  Giltinan's 
The  Divine  Image,  A  Booh  of  Lyrics,  a  rare  ex- 
pression of  mystical  vision,  Mr.  O'Neil's  A  Cabinet 
of  Jade,  lovely  intuitional  fragments  of  experi- 
ence, Mr.  O'Brien's  White  Fountains:  Odes  and 
Lyrics,  symbolical  strains  of  over-life,  Mr.  Shep- 
ard's  A  Lonely  Flute,  lyric  whisperings  of  nature 
to  the  eternal,  Mr.  Johnson's  Fifty  Years  and 
Other  Poems,  one  of  the  lesser  touched  strings  on 
the  harp  of  life  breaking  into  sound,  and  Mr. 
Middleton's  Streets  and  Faces,  touching  common 
realities  into  flowers  of  understanding  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  nation  is  at  war.  For  nearly  two  years  and 
a  half  we  were  spectators  of,  and  now  we  are  par- 
ticipants    in,   the   European    conflict.     It   is    no 


longer  a  European  conflict,  the  battleground  of  the 
Great  War  is  in  the  soul  of  Man.  It  was  shifted 
there  definitely  by  President  Wilson  when  he  de- 
clared before  the  whole  world  the  principle  for 
which  the  war  must  be  fought  to  a  victorious  end 
for  America  and  her  Allies.  The  world  must  he 
made  safe  for  democracy!  The  combat  is  not  only 
being  waged  with  guns ;  it  is  being  waged  with 
music  and  words  of  the  spirit,  with  the  dream- 
haunted  laborers  of  words,  building  an  edifice  of 
ideals  for  human  brotherhood.  Economic  oppres- 
sion, social  corruptions,  racial  hatreds,  religious 
intolerances,  are  in  the  last  defensive  trenches 
against  the  attacks  of  Truth  advancing  behind  the 
barrage  of  Beauty.  Armies  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
flesh,  destroying  with  the  terrible  machinery  of 
steel,  and  chemical  agencies,  shall  pass :  and  armies 
of  soldiers  of  the  spirit,  will  go  forward  with  the 
symbols  of  dreams  and  vision  building  in  Beauty 
the  spirit  of  man's  life. 

In  these  pages  is  the  Collect  for  the  times. 

W.  S.  B. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  1917 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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TO  THE  MAKERS  OF  SONG! 

Surely  the  time  for  making  songs  has  come 
Now  that  the  Spring  is  in  the  air  again! 
Trees  blossom  though  men  bleed;  and  after  rain 

The  robins  hop;  and  soon  the  bees  will  hum. 

Long  was  the  winter,  long  our  lips  were  dumb. 
Long  under  snow  our  loyal  dreams  have  lain. 
Surely  the  time  for  making  songs  has  come 


The  Spring!  —  with  bugles  and  a  rumbling  drum! 
Oh,  builders  of  high  music  out  of  pain. 
Now  is  the  hour  with  singing  to  make  vain 

The  boast  of  kings  in  Pandemonium! 

Surely  the  time  for  making  songs  has  come! 

The  Vigilantes  Hermann  Hagedorn 

EARTH 

Grasshopper,  your  fairy  song 

And  my  poem  alike  belong 

To  the  deep  and  silent  earth 

From  which  all  poetry  has  birth; 

All  we  say  and  all  we  sing 

Is  but  as  the  murmuring 

Of  that  drowsy  heart  of  hers 

When  from  her  deep  dream  she  stirs : 

If  we  sorrow,  or  rejoice, 

You  and  I  are  but  her  voice. 

Deftly  does  the  dust  express 
In  mind  her  hidden  loveliness, 


And  from  her  cool  silence  stream 

The  cricket's  cry  and  Dante's  dream: 

For  the  earth  that  breeds  the  trees 

Breeds  cities  too^  and  symphonies, 

Equally  her  beauty  flows 

Into  a  savior,  or  a  rose  — 

Looks  down  in  dream,  and  from  above 

Smiles  at  herself  in  Jesus'  love. 

Christ's  love  and  Homer's  art 

Are  but  the  workings  of  her  heart; 

Through  Leonardo's  hand  she  seeks 

Herself,  and  through  Beethoven  speaks 

In  holy  thunderings  around 

The  awful  message  of  the  ground. 

The  serene  and  humble  mould 
Does  in  herself  all  selves  enfold  — 
Kingdoms,  destinies,  and  creeds. 
Great  dreams  and  dauntless  deeds. 
Science  that  metes  the  firmament. 
The  high,  inflexible  intent 
Of  one  for  many  sacrificed  — 
Plato's  brain,  the  heart  of  Christ: 
All  love,  all  legend,  and  all  lore 
Are  in  the  dust  forevermore. 

Even  as  the  growing  grass 
Up  from  the  soil  religions  pass, 
And  the  field  that  bears  the  rye 
Bears  parables  and  prophecy. 
Out  of  the  earth  the  poem  grows 
Like  the  lily,  or  the  rose; 
And  all  man  is,  or  yet  may  be. 
Is  but  herself  in  agony 
Toiling  up  the  steep  ascent 
Towards  the  complete  accomplishment 


When  all  dust  shall  be,  the  whole 
Universe,  one  conscious  soul. 

Yea,  the  quiet  and  cool  sod 

Bears  in  her  breast  the  dream  of  God. 

If  you  would  know  what  earth  is,  scan 
The  intricate,  proud  heart  of  man. 
Which  is  the  earth  articulate. 
And  learn  how  holy  and  how  great. 
How  limitless  and  how  profound 
Is  the  nature  of  the  grotmd  — 
How  without  terror  or  demur 
We  may  entrust  ourselves  to  her 
When  we  are  wearied  out,  and  lay 
Our  faces  in  the  common  clay. 

For  she  is  pity,  she  is  love. 
All  wisdom  she,  all  thoughts  that  move 
About  her  everlasting  breast 
Till  she  gathers  them  to  rest: 
All  tenderness  of  all  the  ages. 
Seraphic  secrets  of  the  sages. 
Vision  and  hope  of  all  the  seers. 
All  prayer,  all  anguish,  and  all  tears 
Are  but  the  dust,  that  from  her  dream 
Awakes,  and  knows  herself  supreme  — 
Are  but  earth  when  she  reveals 
All  that  her  secret  heart  conceals 
Down  in  the  dark  and  silent  loam. 
Which  is  ourselves  asleep,  at  home. 

Yea,  and  this  my  poem,  too, 
Is  part  of  her  as  dust  and  dew. 
Wherein  herself  she  doth  declare 
Through  my  lips,  and  say  her  prayer. 

The  Yale  Review  John  Hall  Wheeloch 


OVERTONES 

I  heard  a  bird  at  break  of  day 

Sing  from  the  autumn  trees 
A  song  so  mystical  and  calm, 

So   full  of   certainties. 
No  man,  I  think,  could  listen  long 

Except  upon  his  knees. 
Yet  this  was  but  a  simple  bird. 

Alone,  among  dead  trees. 

The  Bellman  William  Alexander  Percy 


HIGHWAYS 

Who's  learned  the  lure  of  trodden  ways 
And  walked  them  up  and  down. 

May  love  a  steeple  in  a  mist, 
But  cannot  love  a  town. 

Who's  worn  a  bit  of  purple  once 

Can  never,  never  lie 
All  smothered  in  a  little  box 

When  stars  are  in  the  sky. 

Who's  sipped  old  port  in  Venice  glass 

May  thirst  for  better  brew  — 
He's  drunk  an  amber  wine  of  sun 

And  wet  his  mouth  with  dew ! 

Who's  ground  the  grist  of  trodden  ways  — 

The  gray  dust  and  the  brown  — 
May  love  red  tiling  two  miles  off  — 

But  cannot  love  a  town. 

The  Masses  Leslie  Nelson  Jennings 

4. 


THE  LAND 


I  think  it  is  not  hard  to  love  with  ease 

A  little  land,  for  there  a  man  may  go 

From  southern  dawn  to  northern  eve,  and  so 

Compass  within  a  day-time  heart  the  seas 

White  on  a  sun-drenched  cliiF,  and  after  these, 

A  river  shining,  and  a  purple  hill. 

And  lights  that  star  the  dusk,  where  valleys  fill 

An  evening  with  the  tenderness  of  trees. 

But  only  a  great  lover  loves  the  great 

Dim  beauty  of  a  lonely  land,  and  seeks 

Ever  to  keep  renewed  an  hundred  dreams. 

Of  plains  that  brood  by  wide  unwearying  streams; 

Of  how  archangels  hold  red  sunset  peaks. 

Winged  with  a  flaming  splendor  desolate. 


And  I  have  known  a  man,  who  back  from  wandering, 

Come  when  September  rippled  in  the  grain, 

Fall  straight  upon  his  knees  to  find  the  pondering. 

Grave  twilight  of  his  country  once  again; 

And  see  the  earth,  and  watch  the  sentinel  corn 

March  as  an  army  marches  from  the  sight. 

To  where,  below,  the  valley  mist  was  torn. 

Showing  a  river  pendent  in  the  night ; 

And  black  encircling  hills  that  held  the  damp. 

Sweet  frost  of  autumn  moonlight  on  their  rim  — 

Until  his  heart  was  like  a  swaying  lamp ; 

Until  the  memory  came  again  on  him, 

Of  brook  and  field;  of  secret  wood;  the  yearning 

Smell  of  dead  leaves;  an  upland  road  returning. 


Be  not  afraid,  O  Dead,  be  not  afraid, 
We  have  not  lost  the  dreams  that  once  were  flung 
Like  pennons  to  the  world ;  we  yet  are  stung 
With  all  the  starry  prophecies  that  made 
You,  in  the  gray  dawn  watchful,  half  afraid 
Of  visions.     Never  a  night  that  all  men  sleep  un- 
stirred; 
Never  a  sunset  but  the  west  is  blurred 
With  banners  marching  and  a  sign  displayed. 
Be  not  afraid,  O  Dead,  lest  we  forget 
A  single  hour  your  living  glorified; 
Come  but  a  drum-beat  and  the  sleepers  fret 
To  walk  again  the  places  where  you  died : 
Broad  is  the  land,  our  loves  are  broadly  spread. 
But  now,  even  more  widely  scattered  lie  our  dead. 


O  Lord  of  splendid  nations,  let  us  dream 
Not  of  a  place  of  barter,  nor  "  the  State," 
But  dream  as  lovers  dream,  for  it  is  late. 
Of  some  small  place  beloved;  perhaps  a  stream 
Running  beside  a  house  set  round  with  flowers, 
Or  perhaps  a  garden  wet  with  hurrying  showers. 
Where  bees  are  thick  about  a  leaf-hid  gate; 
For  such  as  this  men  die,  nor  hesitate. 
The  old  gray  cities,  gossipy  and  wise. 
The  candid  valleys,  like  a  woman's  brow. 
The  mountains  treading  mightily  to  the  skies, 
Turn  dreams  to  visions;  there's  a  vision  now 
Of  hills  panoplied,  fields  of  waving  spears. 
And  a  great  campus  shaken  with  flags  and  tears. 

Scrihner's  Magazine         Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 


THE  MOST-SACRED  MOUNTAIN 

Space,  and  the  twelve  clean  winds  of  heaven, 

And  this  sharp  exultation,  like  a  cry,  after  the  slow 

six  thousand  steps  of  climbing! 
This  is  Tai  Shan,  the  beautiful,  the  most  holy. 

Below  my  feet  the  foot-hills  nestle,  brown  with  flecks 
of  green;  and  lower  down  the  flat  brown  plain, 
the  floor  of  earth,  stretches  away  to  blue  infinity. 

Beside  me  in  this  airy  space  the  temple  roofs  cut  their 
slow  curves  against  the  sky. 

And  one  black  bird  circles  above  the  void. 

Space,  and  the  twelve  clean  winds  are  here ; 

And  with  them  broods  eternity  —  a  swift,  white  peace, 

a  presence  manifest. 
The  rhythm  ceases  here.     Time  has  no  place.     This 

is  the  end  that  has  no  end. 

Here,  when  Confucius  came,  a  half  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Nazarene,  he  stepped,  with  me,  thus 
into  timelessness. 

The  stone  beside  us  waxes  old,  the  carven  stone  that 
says :  "  On  this  spot  once  Confucius  stood  and 
felt  the  smallness  of  the  world  below." 

The  stone  grows  old: 

Eternity  is  not  for  stones. 

But  I  shall  go  down  from  this  airy  space,  this  swift 
white  peace,  this  stinging  exultation. 

And  time  will  close  about  me,  and  my  soul  stir  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  daily  round. 

Yet,  having  known,  life  will  not  press  so  close,  and 
always  I  shall  feel  time  ravel  thin  about  me; 


For  once  I  stood 

In  the  white  windy  presence  of  eternity. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Eunice  Tietjens 

IN  OUR  YARD 

Moses,  Moses,  seeing  God 

In  a  bush  that  burned, 
Moses,  Moses,  hearing  God 

Advising,  unconcerned, 

I  believe  you,  for  myself 
Saw  him  plain  and  heard  — 

Others  saw  a  myrtle  bush 
That  held  a  mocking-bird. 

The  Bellman  William  Alexander  Percy 

THIS  TATTERED  CATECHISM 

This  tattered  catechism  weaves  a  spell. 
Invoking  from  the  Long  Ago  a  child 
Who  deemed  her  fledgling  soul  so  sin-defiled 

She  practised  with  a  candle-flame  at  hell. 

Burning  small  fingers  that  would  still  rebel 

And  flinch  from  fire.     Forsooth  not  all  beguiled 
By  hymn  and  sermon,  when  her  mother  smiled 

That  smile  was  fashioning  an  infidel. 

"  If  I'm  in  hell,"  the  baby  logic  ran, 

"  Mother  will  hear  me  cry  and  come  for  me. 

If  God  says  no  —  I  don't  believe  He  can 

Say  no  to  Mother."     Then  at  that  dear  knee 

She  knelt  demure,  a  little  Puritan 

Whose  faith  in  love  had  wrecked  theology. 

The  Sonnet  Katharine  Lee  Bates 


TO  A  NEO-PAGAN 

Your  praise  of  Nero  leaves  me  cold: 
Poems  of  porphyry  and  of  gold. 
Palatial  poems,  chill  my  heart. 
I   gaze  —  I   wonder  —  I   depart. 
Not  to  Byzantium  would  I  roam 
In  quest  of  beauty,  nor  Babylon; 
Nor  do  I  seek  Sahara's  sun 
To  blind  me  to  the  hills  of  home. 
Here  am  I  native;  here  the  skies 
Burn  not,  the  sea  I  know  is  gray; 
Wanly  the  winter  sunset  dies. 
Wanly  comes  day. 
Yet  on  these  hills  and  near  this  sea 
Beauty  has  lifted  eyes  to  me, 
Unlustful  eyes,  clear  eyes  and  kind ; 
While  a  clear  voice  chanted  — 

"  They  who  find 
"  Me  not  beside  their  doorsteps,  know 
"  Me  never,  know  me  never,  though 
"  Seeking,  seeking  me,  high  and  low, 
"  Forth  on  the  far  four  winds  they  go!  " 

Therefore  your  basalt,  jade,  and  gems, 
Your  Saracenic  silver,  your 
Nilotic  gods,  your  diadems 
To  bind  the  brows  of  Queens,  impure. 
Perfidious,  passionate,  perfumed  —  these 
Your  petted,  pagan  stage-properties. 
Seem  but  as  toys  of  trifling  worth. 
For  I  have  marked  the  naked  earth 
Beside  my  doorstep  yield  to  the  print 
Of  a  long  light  foot,  and  flash  with  a  glint 
Of  crocus-gold  — 
Crocus-gold ! 
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Crocus-gold  no  mill  may  mint 

Save  the  Mill  of  God  — 

The  Mill  of  God ! 

The  Mill  of  God  with  His  angels  in't ! 

The  Yale  Review  Lee  Wilson  Dodd 


DILEMMA 

What  though  the  moon  should  come 

With  a  blinding  glow. 
And  the  stars  have  a  game 

On  the  wood's  edge.  .  .  . 
A  man  would  have  to  still 

Cut  and  weed  and  sow, 
And  lay  a  white  line 

When  he  plants  a  hedge. 

What  though  God 

With  a  great  sound  of  rain 
Came  to  talk  of  violets 

And  things  people  do.  .  .  . 
I  would  have  to  labor 

And  dig  with  my  brain 
Still  to  get  a  truth 

Out  of  all  words  new. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Orrich  Johns 


A  DUNE  SONNET 

I  was  so  lonely  on  the  dunes  to-day; 

The  shadow  of  a  bird  passed  o'er  the  sand. 
And  I,  a  driftwood  relic  in  my  hand  .   .   . 

Sea  winds  are  not  more  lonely  when  they  stray 
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A  little  fitful  and  bewildered  way 

In  this  wan  acre,  whose  dry  billows  stand 
So  pitilessly  still  of  curve,  so  bland, 

And  wide,  and  waiting,  infinitely  grey. 

In  hollows  I  could  almost  hear  them  say, 
The  misty  breezes  —  Run,  we  will  not  stay 

In  this  unreal  and  spiritual  land! 

Our  soul  of  life  is  calling  from  the  strand. 
Whose  blue  and  breathing  bosom  leapt,  or  lay. 
Or  laughed  to  us  in  shots  of  silver  spray! 

The  Masses  Max  Eastman 


A  PICTURE 

Long  surges  of  the  summer  sea 
Merge  in  the  mists  of  beyond; 

And  swaying  seagulls  lazily  drift 
And  cry  to  cry  respond. 

Long  stretches  of  the  spray-flung  coast 

Whiten  the  grayish  sea 
And  moan  to  softly-tinted  woods 

In  solemn  lethargy. 

Long  spaces  of  the  cloud-hung  sky 

Float  in  the  azure  deep  — 
And  creep  away  in  crowded  heaps, 

Lulled  in  eternal  sleep. 

Arthur  Crew  Inman 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America 
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THE  TREE 

O  fair  and  forest  tree 
Where  shall  your  great  hands  be. 
In  depths  of  shadows  black 
Or  test  in  air? 

And  shall  you  hold  the  stain 
Of  sunlight  or  of  rain 
When  I  walk  down  the  wood 
And  find  you  there? 

And  shall  the  moonlight  soft 
O'er  swathe  thee  from  aloft. 
Like  any  faithful  saint 
To  reverence  wed? 

Or  shall  the  thunder  crash, 
And  wave  its  burning  lash, 
Leaving  a  hundred  monarchs 
Stricken  and  dead? 

The  Boston  Transcript  Harold  Bullard 


FATHERLAND 

Come  fingered  as  a  friend,  O  Death! 
Unfrock  me,  flesh  and  bone. 
These  frills  of  smile  and  moan, 
These  laces,  traces,  all  unpin! 
These  veins  that  net  me  in. 
This  ever  lassoing  breath. 
Remove  from  me. 
If  here  is  aught  to  free ! 

To  know  these  hills,  nor  wait  for  feet! 
O,  Earth,  to  be  thy  child  at  last! 
Thy  roads  all  mine,  and  no  white  gate 
Inevitably  fast. 
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To  enter  where  thy  banquets  are 
When  storms  are  called  to  feast; 
And  find  thy  hidden  pantry  stair 
When  Spring  with  thee  would  guest; 

Into  thine  attic  windows  step 
From  humbled  Himalays, 
And  round  thy  starry  cornice  creep 
Waylaying  deities! 

Though  for  my  hand 

Space  hold  out  spheres  like  roses,  and 

Like  country  lanes  her  orbits  blow. 

My  Earth,  I  know, 

If  thou  be  green,  and  blossom  still. 

That  I  must  downward  go; 

Leave  stars  to  keep 

House  as  they  will; 

The  winds  to  walk  or  turn  and  sleep. 

Seas  to  spare  or  kill; 

Behind  my  back  shall  sunsets  burn 

Bereft  of  my  concern; 

Each  wonder  past 

Shall  feed  my  haste. 

Till  I  have  paused  as  now 

Beneath  a  bending  orchard  bough,  — 

An  April  apple  bough 

Where  southern  waters  creep. 

The  Bookman  Olive  Tilford  Dargan 

THE  WAVE 

There  was  the  sea  again!     The  laughing  sea, 
Breathing  its  fresh  and  salty  invitation; 
Clapping  its  great,  green  hands  and  calling  me 
To  pit  my  strength  against  its  energy 
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And  match  its  vigor  with  my  own  elation. 

Impatiently  it  drummed  upon  the  shore 

And,  having  yearned  for  it  a  year  or  more, 

I  whipped  the  clothing  from  my  eager  body ; 

Flinging  aside  my  threadbare  thoughts,  the  shoddy 

Fears  and  lethargic  fancies  of  a  day 

Heavy  with  subterfuge  and  the  decay 

Of  sophistries  that  only  cheat  themselves. 

I  heard  the  tide  come  racing  down  the  sands. 

Pounding  a  summons  on  the  rocky  shelves ; 

A  savage  welcome  in  its  vehement  roar. 

I  sprang  out  on  the  beach  and  slammed  the  door 

As  though  to  keep  the  humid  world  shut  in. 

I  felt  the  salt  winds  sniffing  at  my  skin. 

The  white-caps  beckoning  me  with  gay  commands; 

And,  pulled  along  by  unseen,  rescuing  hands, 

I  sprang  into  the  water,  once  more  free.  .  •  . 

Something  had  snapped  the  harsh,  invisible  bands  — 

It  was  the  sea  again,  the  laughing  sea! 

Out  past  the  life-lines  where  the  sea  grew  calm 

I  floated,  dreaming,  on  a  watery  breast. 

Of  wonder  with  its  secret  unexpressed, 

And  beauty  singing  its  unwritten  psalm  .  .    . 

Its  healing  bathed  me  with  the  balm 

Of  rest. 

I    dreamed  —  and    then,    shocked    from   my    languid 
mood, 
I  heard  new  rumblings  threaten  and  increase. 
This  deadening  quiet  was  a  false  release; 
The  clouds  became  an  evil,  black-winged  brood  .  .  . 
I  must  escape  this  torpitude 
Of  peace. 

I  struck  out  swiftly  toward  the  land. 
Hand  over  hand; 
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Scooping  at  wastes  of  sea  that  flowed 

Out  of  my  reach. 
Missing  the  silver  line  that  showed 

The  beach. 
I  turned  face-downward  as  I  tried 

A  shorter  stroke; 
The  breakers  flung  me  on  my  side 

And  broke 
Over  me  while  the  spume  was  churned 

The  tide  had  turned ! 


Desperate  now,  I  threshed  my  arms  about 
In  a  sharp  trudgeon  till  a  burning  pain 
Ran  through  my  ankles  that  kept  plunging  out. 
Harder  I  kicked,  and  slower;  but  in  vain  — 
The  tide  kept  pulling,  and  I  made  no  gain. 
The  beach  was  empty  and  my  smothered  shout 
Fell  on  the  thunders  with  no  greater  stir 
Than  leaves  on  warring  waters.     And  the  rain 
Game  with  a  mocking  gentleness,  a  purr 
Of   protest    at    my    struggles.     Doubly    dear 
Though  life  was  then,  the  fervor  of  it  passed; 
The  leaping  radiance  ebbed,  and  even  fear 
No  longer  struck  with  its  insistent  spur. 
This  frantic  burst  of  power  could  not  last. 
I  felt  my  body  slipping  —  slipping  —  and 
A  giant  roller  started  toward  the  land. 
Sweeping  the  ocean  with  it  as  it  came 
And  seized  me  with  a  swift  and  iron  hand. 
I  floundered  in  a  world  of  cold,  green  flame 
And  drank  its  icy  hatred;  heard  my  name 
Under  the  thunder.     I  was  ground  and  tossed 
In  some  malignant  mill-race ;  light  was  lost  — 
All  I  could  see  were  hands,  dark  hands ;  a  score 
Of  whirling  tentacles  that  lifted,  tore 
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And  pulled  me  down  again  .  .  .  and  down  .  .  .  and 

down  .  .  . 
I  thought,  is  this  the  way  that  swimmers  drown? 

Some  one  was  lifting  me;  some  others  bore 

My  limping  body  up  the  reeling  shore 

And  voices  coming  out  of  nowhere  cried 

"  That's  what  a  fellow  gets  for  being  brave  .  .  ." 

"  The  trouble  is,  that  there's  a  tricky  tide  .  .  ." 

"  Old  man,  you  had  a  pretty  durn  close  shave  .  .  ." 

And  how  it  happened  I  can  never  see. 

All  I  remember  is  a  thundering  wave 

That  came  and  caught  me  in  security 

And,  in  a  breath. 

Despairing  of  a  softer  remedy. 

Forced  me  through  war  and  death 

To  rescue  me. 

Stinging  my  soft  complacence  into  strife; 

Sweeping  me  out  of  languor  back  to  life. 

The  Seven  Arts  Louis  Untermeyer 


A  BATHER 

Thick  dappled  by  circles  of  sunshine  and  fluttering 

shade. 
Your  bright,  naked  body   advances,   blown   over   by 

leaves. 
Half-quenched  in  their  various  green,  just  a  point  of 

you  showing, 
A  knee  or  a  thigh,   sudden  glimpsed,  then   at  once 

blotted  into 
The  filmy  and  flickering  forest,  to  start  out  again 
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Triumphant  in  smooth,  supple  roundness,  edged  sharp 

as  white  ivory. 
Cool,  perfect,  with  rose  rarely  tinting  your  lips  and 

your  breasts. 
Swelling  out  from  the  green  in  the  opulent  curves  of 

ripe  fruit. 
And  hidden,  like  fruit,  by  the  swift  intermittence  of 

leaves. 
So,  clinging  to  branches  and  moss,  you  advance  on 

the  ledges 
Of  rock  which  hang  over  the  stream,  with  the  wood- 
smells  about  you. 
The  pungence  of  strawberry  plants  and  of  gum-oozing 

spruces. 
While  below  runs  the  water  impatient,  impatient  — 

to  take  you. 
To  splash  you,  to  run  down  your  sides,  to  sing  you  of 

deepness. 
Of   pools    brown    and    golden,    with    brown-and-gold 

flags  on  their  borders. 
Of  blue,  lingering  skies  floating  solemnly  over  your 

beauty. 
Of  undulant  waters  a-sway  in  the  effort  to  hold  you. 
To  keep  you  submerged  and  quiescent  while  over  you 

glories 
The  summer. 

Oread,  Dryad,  or  Naiad,  or  just 
Woman,  clad  only  in  youth  and  in  gallant  perfection, 
Standing  up  in  a  great  burst  of  sunshine,  you  dazzle 

my  eyes 
Like  a  snow-star,  a  moon,  your  effulgence  burns  up 

in  a  halo. 
For  you  are  the  chalice  which  holds  all  the  races  of 

men. 
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You  slip  into  the  pool  and  the  water  folds  over  your 
shoulder, 

And  over  the  tree-tops  the  clouds  slowly  follow  your 
swimming. 

And  the  scent  of  the  woods  is  sweet  on  this  hot  sum- 
mer morning. 

Harper's  Magazine  Amy  Lowell 


LITTLE  LONESOME  SOUL 

Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air, 
A  little  wandering  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 

The  little  stars  will  play  with  thee; 
The  moon  thy  pretty  boat  shall  be; 
The  sun  himself  thy  horse  is  he. 
Angels  will  guide  thee  in  thy  flight 
Straight  to  the  gates  of  golden  light. 
Why  dost  thou  hide  thee  in  the  night? 

Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air 
A  little  lonesome  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 

It  trembles  at  its  tiny  wings; 
It  fears  the  harp  the  angel  brings. 
Nor  knows  the  song  the  angel  sings. 
It  only  wants,  if  it  should  cry, 
To  feel  its  mother's  hand  close  by. 
To  hear  its  mother's  lullaby. 
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Through  the  pure  ether 
And  the  heavenly  air 
A  little  lonesome  Soul 
Seeks  everywhere  its  mother. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Frances  Shaw 


THE  DOLL 

The  Father 
There's  something  strange  about  the  child  to-night. 
I  scolded  her  because  she  had  forgotten 
To  fill  the  stove.     She  never  said  a  word. 
But  stood  and  smiled,  as  if  she  might  be  dreaming. 

The  Mother 
This  morning  I  went  out  to  buy  the  dinner. 
I  didn't  like  to  leave  her,  so  I  took  her. 
Well,  she  was  tired  from  the  time  we  started. 
I  had  to  yank  her  by  the  arm  and  pull  her. 
We  went  to  see  the  window-show  at  Field's. 
Oh  my!  —  the  dolls!     From  the  first,  one  held  her 

eye  — 
A  girl,  a  life-size  two-year-old,  with  a  dress 
Hand-work  all  over,  and  silk  socks  and  slippers. 
It  couldn't  have  cost  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
She  looked,  and  couldn't  seem  to  turn  away. 
At  last  she  said:     "  I  want  to  be  its  mother." 
Then  it  came  to  me  —  what  the  doctor  told  us  — 
Her  heart  was  weak,  and  we  must  humor  her. 
I  said:     "  You'll  get  it  for  a  Christmas  present." 
Anyhow  I've  had  peaceful  hours  since  then. 
She  hasn't  fussed,  nor  had  a  fainting-spell. 
That  shows  she  can  be  all  right,  if  she's  a  mind  to. 
But  what  on  earth'U  we  say  to  her  to-morrow.^ 
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The  Father 
We'll  say  how  Santa  Claus  got  stuck  in  the  snow. 

The  Mother 
Now  hark,  I  hear  her  humming  in  her  bed ! 
She  always  hums,  and  never  sings  out  words. 
The  song  they  may  not  hear 

I  shall  draw  her  very  close  to  me, 

With  my  love. 

Oh,  could  anything  more  beautiful  be 

Dreamed  of? 

She  is  coming.     I  must  wait, 

I  must  wait. 

The  Mother 
It's  all  because  I  let  her  go  to  school. 
I  never  was  a  one  for  education 
For  children  of  her  age.     It  gives  'em  notions, 
And  sets  'em  looking  up  too  high  at  things. 
The  song  they  may  not  hear 

My  sweet  child  is  like  a  flower's  light. 

So  is  She, 

Wonderful  Our  Lady,  in  the  night 

Near  me. 

She  will  help  me  sleep  and  wait. 

Sleep  and  wait. 

The  Father 
I'll  just  go  out  and  look  along  the  street  — 
The  men  have  stood  all  day  there  peddling  toys. 
I'll  just  go  out  and  buy  a  top  for  her. 

The  Mother 
Let  her  be  satisfied  with  goose  for  dinner, 
And  a  bag  of  candy  from  the  school-house  tree. 
The  song  they  may  not  hear 

I  shall  hold  my  daughter's  finger-tips  — 

How  they  shine! 

I  shall  almost  dare  to  touch  her  lips 
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With  mine. 

I  must  try  to  sleep  and  wait. 

Sleep  and  wait. 

The  Mother 
How  can  we  tell  her  ?  —  that's  what's  bothering  me. 
How  can  we  tell  her,  tell  her  ?  —  answer  that ! 
Oh,  somehow  I'm  afraid  to  think  of  it  — 
The  dark  in  her  eyes  I  know  she'll  have  to-morrow. 
When  she  comes  looking,  and  it  isn't  here ! 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Agnes  Lee 


AMBITION 

Kenton  and  Deborah,  Michael  and  Rose. 
These  are  fine  children  as  all  the  world  knows. 
But  into  my  arms  in  my  dreams  every  night 
Come  Peter  and  Christopher,  Faith  and  Delight. 

Kenton  is  tropical.  Rose  is  pure  white, 
Deborah  shines  like  a  star  in  the  night, 
Michael's  round  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  sea 
And  nothing  on  earth  could  be  dearer  to  me. 

But  where  is  the  baby  with  Faith  can  compare? 
What  is  the  color  of  Peterkin's  hair.^ 
Who  can  make  Christopher  clear  to  my  sight, 
Or  show  me  the  eyes  of  my  daughter.  Delight? 

When  people  inquire  I  always  just  state 
"  I  have  four  nice  children  and  hope  to  have  eight. 
Though  the  first  four  are  pretty  and  certain  to  please. 
Who  knows  but  the  rest  will  be  nicer  than  these  ?  " 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Aline  Kilmer 
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«A  TRAVELER  FROM  A  DISTANT 
LAND  " 

It's  a  long  journey  through  the  stellar  spaces, 

And,  boy,  we're  glad  it's  over  and  you're  here; 

No  more  alone  on  that  ethereal  mere, 
But  safe  abed  and  watched  by  friendly  faces. 
We  hope  you'll  like  us  and  our  earthly  places. 

You'll  find  us  kindly  on  the  whole,  though  queer; 

Not  ever  quite  so  bad  as  we  appear. 
And  at  our  maddest  not  without  our  graces. 

And  here  you  are  to  live  and  help  us  live. 

Bend  close  and  listen,  bird  with  folded  wings. 
Here  is  life's  secret:  Keep  the  upward  glance! 
Remember  Aries  is  your  relative. 

The    Moon's    your    uncle,    and    those    Twinkling 
Things 
Your  sisters  and  your  cousins  and  your  aunts. 

The  Outlook  Hermann  Hagedorn 


THE  CHRISTENING 

0  little  one, 

I'm  holding  you,  close-cuddled  on  my  arm, — 
(What  if  I  should  forget  the  ritual 
In  merely  holding  you!) 

1  am  your  father :  you,  my  first-born : 

And  your  mother's  dead. 

O  Baby,  can  I  remember  anything  but  that ! 

'Sh !     The  droning  voice  begins, — 

(It's  kind,  though.  Baby,  and  she  loved  it:)  — 


"  Hath  this  child  already  been  baptized,  or  no  ?  " 

Why  do  they  ask  such  silly  things  of  you? 

They  know  the  answer. 

It's  the  unanswerable  we  cry  for 

You  and  I: 

Reality  concerns  us. 

"  For  as  much  as  all  men  are  born  in  sin  " — 

You  weren't,  my  darling; 
Never  mind  the  foolish  words: 

"  I  beseech  you  to  call  upon  God  the  Father." 

Oh,  do  I  not  call  on  Him, 

Through  long  nights  and  heartsick  days ! 

Who  else  can  help  us? 

"  Grant  this  child  that  which  by  nature  he  cannot 
have." 

It  will  be  enough.  Sweetheart, 

If  you  have  half  the  sweetnesses  your  mother  had. 

The  voice  drones  on  — 

"  And  be  made  a  living  member  of  the  same." 

But  she  is  dead ! 

Why  then  should  you,  or  I,  be  living? 

Forgive  the  sudden  fierceness,  Dear, 
'Sh !     Don't  begin  to  cry. 
He's  praying  now :  — 

"  So  give,  now,  unto  us  who  ask: 
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Let  us  who  seek,  find: 

Open  the  gate  unto  us  who  knock." 

0  little  one,  all  that's  for  us ! 
We  ask :  we  seek :  we  knock. 
And  now,  keep  very  still. 

While  I  put  all  my  mind  on  promising  for  you. 

"  Now  I  have  promised  by  God's  help  " — 

1  have: 

But  oh,  my  little  one. 
Will  even  that  be  potent  without  hers? 
Who  sponsored  me.^ 

Who,   thus,   for   me,    so    fruitlessly   renounced   "  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  "  } 

I  want  her  terribly! 

And,  little  son,  does  any  one  of  them 

Know  fully  what  he  means,  I  wonder,  when  he  says, — 

"  The  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  "  ? 
Listen  again: 

"  May  also  be  endued  with  heavenly  virtues  and 
everlastingly  rewarded  " — 

You  will  be.  Love,  if  I  can  teach  you  as  your  mother 
would. 

He  wants  your  sweet  name  now: 
She  chose  it  — 
Felix 

"  And  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross." 
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And  there  I  kiss  you.  Sweet,  for  her 

And  for  the  agony  she  bore  in  bearing  you. 

He's  saying  now  — 

"  Manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner 
And  to  continue  Christ's  faithful  soldier." 

Is  that  the  rightful  language  of  the  Cburch? 

Oh,  shame,  my  baby,  shame 

To  speak  those  words  above  your  downy  head ! 

Rather  let  all  who  pray,  beseech  that  soldiers,  ban- 
ners, fighting  all. 
Be  banished  from  the  earth 
Before  you  come  to  manhood. 
For  you  and  I  must  knock  where  she  may  open, 
And  she  loved  Peace. 

So,  little  one, 

I'm  holding  you,  close-cuddled  on  my  arm; 

He's  done  now: 

Let  us  go ! 

Amy  Sherman  Bridgman 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America 


ANNIE 

Maybe  nine  years,  her  hair  in  yellow  braids. 
Blue  eyes  that  smiled  and  wondered.     Unto  her 
The  prairie  had  a  spirit;  its  wild  dells 
Might  catch  you,  lose  you ;  and  its  pathless  slopes 
Swung  twenty  miles,  and  melting  into  sky 
Curtained  a  world  of  marvels. 
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She  had  heard 
Her  father  and  her  mother  speak  of  such. 
The  pictures,  too,  in  the  geography 
Entranced  her.     How  conceive  Gibraltar  Rock, 
Straight  up  a  hundred  times  as  high  as  the  house  ? 
The  water  roared  and  foamed  at  Hinton's  Dam; 
Niagara  then  —  ^     And  her  one  fairy  book 
Read  all  to  pieces,  rendered  little  clue 
To  the  wide  prairies  and  their  witchery. 

She  heard  the  crane's  cry,  and  the  wild  goose  note, 

The  grouse  make  love  at  dawn  ere  April  came. 

The  groans  of  nighthawks,  screaming  of  killdeer. 

Twittering  of  swallows,  blackbirds'  cheerful  call. 

The  flowers  were  her  good  gossips;  violets, 

The  buffalo  peas,  sheep  sorrel,  spiderwort; 

The  milky  sheen  of  poppies,  red  moss  rose 

A  mellow  velvet,  spikes  of  blazing  star; 

The  evening  primrose  delicately  pale; 

The  Spanish  bayonet's  spire  of  drooping  bells; 

The  sensitive  plant's  red  ball  o'erspiced  with  gold; 

Voluptuous  yellow  of  the  honey  cups 

The  cactus  guards;  plain-thinking  goldenrod. 

For  playmates  a  cat,  solemnity  on  four  legs, 

And  a  doll  for  which  her  needle  made  awkward  seams. 

She  read  and  wrote,  filled  pages  with  criss-cross. 

Knitted  on  spools,  helped  mother,  hunted  eggs; 

Learned  one  by  one  all  the  beatitudes, 

Ahou^  A  Psalm  of  Life,  and  Lucy  Gray; 

Was  patient  over  faults  in  featherstitch 

If  mother's  mellow  voice  sang  sweet  old  songs. 

Sometimes  she  changed  a  timid,  helpless  word 
With  little  girls  at  church;  or  rarer  still, 
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An  old-time  visit  gave  for  a  whole  half-day 
Some  child  for  comrade. 

Of  the  world  beyond 
The  horizon  she  had  fancies.     It  was  bright. 
Strange,  and  exciting  like  the  stories  told 
In  twilight  by  her  father;  never  sad. 
Nor  lonely;  full  of  romance  and  of  dreams. 
In  the  long  lingering  sunset  I  have  seen 
The  steady  eyes  and  wistful  mouth  appeal 
One  moment  to  the  colors  of  the  heavens 
For  answer,  ere  the  dimple  of  her  cheek 
Was  found  by  her  father's  lips,  or  the  childish  voice 
Sang  to  her  doll  a  formal  lullaby. 

Edwin  Ford  Piper 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West 


THE  BOY  ON  THE  PRAIRIE 

At  thirteen  he  first  saw  a  railway  train 

With  all  the  amazing  violence  of  the  wheels, 

And  the  coughing  engine,  and  the  rebuking  bell, 

A  theme  for  round-eyed  wonder.      He  could  ride 

A  bucking  pony,  cut  strange  toys  in  wood, 

Braid  hair  or  leather  into  lasso  knot. 

Dive,  swim,  throw  stones, —  lacked  mates  for  bat  and 

ball,— 
But  with  a  rifle  could  behead  a  quail. 
Such  lore  men  taught  him. 

And  he  whiled  long  hours 
Of  lonely  sunshine  with  his  horse  and  dog; 
Their  hearty  love  dilating  soft,  bright  eyes, 
Pricking  the  glossy  ears, —  their  comradeship 
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In  quiverings,  poisings  of  graceful  bodies. 
Plain,  age-old  words  of  the  beasts. 

He  learned  to  read 
The  look  and  life  of  all  that  roamed  the  wild; 
Where  the  first  elm  seeds  showered  on  April  grass. 
Why   creatures   slipped  through   thicket,  or  stirless, 

hid; 
Where  coyotes  denned,  how  plover  nest  on  the  ground. 
Two  pear-shaped  eggs  the  color  of  grass  in  dust. 
Open  to  sight,  so  hard  to  see. 

And  he  knew 
The  frowns  and  benedictions  of  the  sky; 
Whether  piled  thunderheads  bridged  all  the  blue. 
Or  horsetails  wavered  in  the  path  of  wind. 
Or  solid  gray  led  up  the  long,  long  rain. 
He  saw  the  earth  arrayed  in  all  its  hours; 
The  level  sun  laugh  in  the  morning  dew 
A-shimmer  on  each  grass-blade  while  bare  feet 
Were  happy  in  that  coolness;  he  saw  the  snow 
One  dazzle  under  winter  sunlight  shoot 
A  flickering  rainbow  in  rebellious  eyes. 

Sometimes  he  read  the  weekly  newspaper; 
And  winter  evenings  helped  him  into  books. 
On  him  the  Ancient  Mariner  cast  a  spell; 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  answered  his  horn; 
He  struck  the  proudest  blow  in  Chevy  Chase, 
Linking  the  while  Kit  Carson,  Daniel  Boone, 
With  Grant  and  Lincoln  as  his  greatest  men. 

Edwin  Ford  Piper 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West 
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THE  SHEPHERD  BOY 

I  saw  him  naked  on  a  hill 
Above  a  world  of  gold, 
And  coming  by,  so  still,  so  still. 
The  sheep  within  his  fold. 

He  strode  along  that  golden  air, 
A  rosy-bodied  fool. 
With  wonder-dripping  dreams  as  fair 
As  starlight  in  a  pool. 

He  sang  of  old,  forgotten  springs 
Of  worship  in  the  sky, 
And  longing  passionate  with  wings. 
And  vision  that  must  die. 

His  body  and  his  spirit  glowed 
For  joy  that  they  were  one. 
And  from  his  heart  the  music  flowed 
Into  the  setting  sun. 

I  hurried  as  the  light  grew  dim. 
And  left  him  far  behind. 
Yet  still  I  heard  his  joyous  hymn 
Come  faintly  down  the  wind. 

Scrihner's  Magazine  Edward  J.  O'Brien 


BOYHOOD  FRIENDS 

Old  Adam  Warfield  had  an  only  son 

But  many  daughters,  and  the  son  was  turned 

His  seventeenth  year,  when  cannon  split  the  walls 

Of  Sumter  and  awoke  the  nation's  fear; 


As  when  a  thief  at  midnight  fits  the  key 
Within  the  entrance  door^  and  struck  with  dread 
The  inmates  start  from  sleep,  hearing  a  creak 
And  step  upon  the  stair. 

The  father  tilled 
A  rented  field,  and  Henry,  who  was  the  son, 
Toiled  with  him,  while  the  daughters  kept  the  house  — 
The  mother  being  frail  —  in  harvest  time 
Binding  for  holiday  the  sickled  wheat. 
One  April  day  when  Henry  and  his  sire 
Made  windrows  of  the  stalks  of  corn,  which  fired 
Smoked  in  sweet  incense  to  the  soul  of  spring. 
When  the  frogs  chorused  and  the  blackbirds  sang, 
A  horseman  passed,  shouting  the  breathless  news 
That  Sumter's  fort  had  fallen.     With  this  word 
Young  Henry  Warfield  left  his  work  and  ran 
Towards  the  cottage  followed  by  old  Adam, 
Who  begged  amid  his  tears  the  boy  to  stay. 
Pleading  his  youth,  and  that  he  being  old 
Needed  his  help. 

But  when  the  mother  heard 
His  resolution  and  his  sisters  ran 
Leaving  their  garden  work,  and  threw  their  arms 
About  his  neck  with  wailings  and  with  tears 
The  boy  wept  too,  but  changed  not  his  resolve 
To  seek  the  war.     And  ere  they  knew,  he  passed 
The  gate  through  and  with  shaded  hands  they  saw 
His  figure  disappear  below  the  hill, 
Hastn'ing  towards  Wendell  Shipley's  mansion  house. 
Who  was  the  justice  of  the  township  and 
Owner  of  many  acres,  and  of  the  field 
Which  Adam  Warfield  rented. 
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Wendell's  son, 
A  youth  near  eighteen,  had  been  sent  afar 
To  master  Greek  and  Latin,  since  the  father 
Had  lost  the  chance  himself,  but  having  failed 
Was  disciplined  and  now  at  home  he  idled 
The  days  away,  half-sulking,  half-ashamed. 
His  father  pondering  him. 

So  Henry  came 
Bringing  to  them  the  dreadful  news  of  war. 
And  asking  money  for  his  fare  to  reach 
The  place  of  muster  fifty  miles  away. 
Then  Wendell's  son,  named  Harold,  asked  to  go. 
Whereat  his  father  darkened,  brief  of  speech. 
Forbidding  him,  and  giving  Henry  fare 
To  reach  the  place  of  muster,  bade  him  speed. 
Thus  ended  all  the  talk  and  Henry  left. 

That  night  there  was  a  moon  flooding  the  fields. 
And  Harold  lay  awake  and  looked  upon  it. 
Now  resting  on  his  elbow  with  his  face 
Turned  to  the  window,  now  at  length  stretched  out 
Dreaming  of  war,  and  following  in  his  thought 
The  steps  of  Henry,  Adam  Warfleld's  son. 
And  only  stafF.     Then  thinking  of  himself 
Whom  no  one  needed,  nay,  who  had  disused 
His  father's  aid  —  and  of  his  father's  silence 
When  he  crept  home  from  school  in  ill  report  — 
Then  flashed  into  his  head  that  mayhap  fame 
And  triumph  in  the  world  lay  on  this  path 
Now  open  to  him  in  this  day  of  war. 
So  slipping  from  his  bed  he  dressed  himself 
And  through  the  door  stole  and  along  the  walk, 
Patting  old  Gypsy  who  lay  near  the  gate. 
Thumping  the  steps  with  her  responsive  tail. 
Thus  to  the  place  of  muster  Harold  went. 
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Whom  on  arrival  should  he  see  but  Henry 
Who  welcomed  him,  but  warned  him  of  the  age 
He  must  pretend  to,  as  himself  had  done. 
Then  treason  to  his  heart  arose  in  Harold: 
For  seeing  how  the  hardened  officers 
Dispatched  their  business,  and  the  discipline 
That  threatened,  and  the  life  that  had  begun 
To  show  itself  in  hardship  and  in  strife. 
The  soul  of  Harold  sickened,  and  he  told 
His  age  when  asked,  and  being  then  rejected 
Turned  his  slow  steps  towards  his  father's  house. 
And  having  come  was  greeted  joyfully 
With  kisses  from  his  mother.     Wendell  too 
Warmed  to  the  boy  in  pride  that  he  had  made 
Himself  an  offering  to  the  country's  cause. 
Forgetting  that  old  Adam  Warfield's  son 
Must  needs  belie  his  age  to  join  the  troops. 
And  of  this  Harold  spoke  not,  kept  his  peace. 

In  the  first  battle  Henry's  spirit  quailed. 
Another  day  a  skirmish  'twixt  two  forests 
Engaged  some  scattered  forces,  when  his  hand 
Stung  suddenly,  and  blood  dripped  till  'twas  bound. 
Then  harder  service,  and  then  Shiloh  thundered, 
And  Henry  seasoned  to  the  horror  of  war  — 
His  nerves  grown  resonant  as  the  wire  strings 
Drawn  taut  across  the  viol's  sounding  board  — 
With  tense,  rapt  courage,  loaded,  fired,  advanced 
Until  he  fell,  one  bullet  through  his  side, 
Another  through  the  thigh  bone,  lying  as  dead 
Upon  that  bloody  field,  whence  he  was  borne 
For  surgery  and  to  be  nursed  for  months. 
Not  to  return  to  service  with  his  fellows. 
But  doing  duty  in  the  hospital 
Till  the  war's  end.     Then  home  he  came  at  last 
With  soul  and  body  schooled  for  any  fate 
And  took  again  the  burden  of  the  farm. 
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But  Harold  Shipley  meanwhile  turned  to  books, 
Won  his  degree  and  chose  for  work  the  law. 
While  in  the  years  that  followed  Henry  kept 
A  quiet  way  by  Wendell's  wide  domain, 
Serving  or  renting,  when  at  forty-five 
A  pension  gave  him  means  to  buy  a  field 
Of  forty  acres  with  a  cottage  on  it, 
Where  with  a  wife  and  numerous  progeny 
He  lived  unknown. 

But  Harold's  name  was  heard 
As  one  whom  fame  had  almost  touched  for  skill 
In  the  law's  riddles,  and  for  gift  of  speech 
In  counsel  or  debate.     Yet  as  the  years 
Passed  by  he  saw  the  prize  still  out  of  reach. 
Too  high,  too  far,  standing  distinct  and  clear 
Above  him,  now  the  mists  of  youth  which  show 
All  heights  near  by  were  cleared,  and  cruel  light 
Translucent,  cold,  shone  round  the  difficult  rocks 
Beyond  his  strength.     Then  sorrow  and  then  age 
Came  on  him  and  the  grief  of  seventy  years 
Found  him  alone,  empty  of  heart  and  poor 
In  courage  for  the  end. 

One  day  a  memory 
Of  the  old  days  with  Henry  flashed  upon  him 
When  they  had  camped  together  in  a  storm 
That  blew  the  tent  high  in  the  trees,  in  rain 
That  swelled  the  river,  and  the  boyish  pride 
That  filled  them  to  out-brave  the  night  and  sleep 
On  sodden  blankets;  and  a  strange  desire 
Filled  him  to  talk  with  Henry.     So  he  went 
And  sought  the  humble  cottage  where  he  dwelt. 

He  found  him  in  the  middle  afternoon 
Lopping  the  branches  from  a  broken  tree, 
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A  shrivelled,  hardy  man,  of  leather  face 

And  gray,  harsh  hair,  beneath  which  shone  the  eyes 

Grown  scarcely  older  than  the  boyish  eyes 

Of  long  ago,  but  lighted  with  a  light 

Unwavering  and  clear,  which  seemed  to  speak 

Of  elemental  secrets  and  the  love 

Of  intimate  fellowship  with  nature's  moods, 

Of  perils  faced,  of  tests  of  fire,  of  days 

And  nights  upon  the  battlefield.     And  Harold, 

Reading  these  secrets  in  his  look,  stood  awed 

In  admiration,  feeling  that  this  man 

Had  mastered  life,  and  though  alone  and  poor 

Had  need  of  nothing. 

Many  years  before 
The  wife  of  Henry  died,  and  one  by  one 
His  sons  and  daughters  left  him.     So  at  dusk 
Henry  prepared  the  supper  midst  the  talk 
Of  youthful  days  and  laughter  for  the  deeds 
That  came  to  memory.     After  supper  pipes 
Before  the  doorway,  and  the  silence  fell 
That  haunts  the  woodlands,  broken  by  the  cry 
Of  whippoorwills.     And  in  the  silence  came 
Over  the  mood  of  Harold,  as  he  saw 
The  enshadowed  figure  of  his  friend  stooped  over. 
Elbows  on  knees,  a  vision  of  their  lives : 
Now  since  the  fires  of  time  had  burned  to  dust. 
All  save  the  hardest  residue  of  soul, 
What  had  life  brought  or  left  him  half  as  rich 
As  that  this  farmer-soldier,  from  the  depths 
Of  sacrifice  and  toil  obscurely  mined. 
Had  smelted  and  possessed  —  the  inner  peace 
And  strength,  and  consciousness  that  life 
Has  played  the  touchstone  to  the  best  in  a  man. 
So  Henry  seemed  to  Harold  to  have  won. 
And  viewed  himself  as  one  who  yet  had  failed, 
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Spite  of  his  wider  wisdom  and  the  fame 
The  years  had  brought  him. 

Henry  broke  the  silence: 
"  To-morrow  I  must  go  at  cutting  weeds." 
"  And  I/'  said  Harold^,  "  must  be  back  in  town." 
Over  them  shone  the  dipper  where  the  wind 
Parted  the  tree-tops,  covering  with  its  sound 
A  sigh  of  Harold,  looking  at  the  stars. 

The  Yale  Revie-w  Edgar  Lee  Masters 


THE  UNKNOWN  BELOVED 

I  dreamed  I  passed  a  doorway 
Where  for  a  sign  of  death 

White  ribbons  one  was  binding 
About  a  flowery  wreath. 

What  drew  me  so  I  knew  not. 

But  drawing  near  I  said, 
"  Kind  sir,  and  will  you  tell  me 

Who  is  it  here  lies  dead.^  " 

Said  he,  "  Your  most  beloved 

Died  here  this  very  day. 
That   had   known   twenty  Aprils 

Had  she  but  lived  till  May." 

Astonished  I  made  answer, 
"  Good  sir,  how  say  you  so ! 

Here  have  I  no  beloved, 
This  house  I  do  not  know." 

Quoth  he,  "  Who  from  the  world's  end 
Was  destined  unto  thee 
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Here  lies,  thy  true  beloved. 
Whom  thou  shalt  never  see." 

I  dreamed  I  passed  a  doorway 

Where  for  a  sign  of  death. 
White  ribbons  one  was  binding 

About  a  flowery  wreath. 

The  Lyric  John  Hall  Wheelock 


A  GIRL'S  SONGS 

I  have  three  rings  on  my  hand: 

One  is  set  in  blue. 
And  one  has  chrysoprase. 

And  one  I  wear  for  you. 

They  are  friends  to  me. 
They  keep  me  company 

All  the  white  night  through. 
And  when  I  think  of  death. 
And  how  without  a  breath 
The  house  is,  and  the  night, 
My  three  rings  clinging  tight 

Are  warm  upon  my  hand  — 
My  three  round  rings 
They  are  living  things. 

And  they  understand. 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  they  say,  and  I 
Pretend  I  would  not  fear  to  die. 


My  watch  beneath  my  pillow  white 
Whispers  to  me  all  the  night. 
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Mj  heart  beats  and  my  watch  ticks. 
And  the  fear  of  dying  pricks 
Like  a  pin  God  holds,  and  he 
Stabs  my  brain  with  it  gleefully. 
My  watch  ticks  and  my  heart  beats. 
And  cool  and  smooth  are  the  linen  sheets; 
And  I  am  alone,  and  the  house  is  still. 
And  there  are  stars  past  the  window-sill. 


I  should  like  to  be  a  nun 

I  think  sometimes  — 

To  fast,  hear  chimes. 

And  wear  black  gowns  with  folds ;  and  keys ; 

And  know  the  words  of  rosaries. 

To  have  no  long  hair;  and  to  give 

Obedience  while  I  live 

To  other  women;  and  to  walk 

As  though  I  were  older,  and  to  light 

Candles  at  saints'  feet,  and  talk 

About  himself  to  God  at  night. 

Mary   Carolyn  Davies 
Poetry,  A   Magazine  of   Verse 


THE  GOLDEN  HEART 

I  had  a  heart  as  good  as  gold 
For  spending  or  for  buying; 
It  bought  me  many  a  hand  to  hold 
And  many  a  breath  for  sighing. 

It  bought  me  many  a  mouth  to  kiss, 
And  many  a  secret  token  — 
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But  what's  the  good  of  all  of  this 
Now  that  my  heart  is  broken! 

My  heart  that  once,  as  good  as  gold. 
Bought  anything  that  mattered 
Is  like  a  tale  completely  told. 
Like  golden  money  scattered  .  .  . 

But  somewhere  there's  a  heart  so  young 
It  still  can  spare  for  spending 
Will  sing  the  song  that  I  have  sung, 
Beginning  with  my  ending. 

The  Bellman  Witter  Bynner 


THE  INTERPRETER 

In  the  very  early  morning  when  the  light  was  low. 
She  got  all  ready  and  she  went  like  snow. 
Like  snow  in  the  springtime  on  a  sunny  hill. 
And  we  were  only  frightened  and  can't  think  still. 

We  can't  think  quite  that  the  katydids  and  frogs 
And  the  little  cheeping  chickens  and  the  little  grunt- 
ing hogs. 
And  the  other  living  things  that  she  spoke  for  to  us 
Have  nothing  more  to  tell  her  since  it  happened  thus. 

She  never  is  around  for  anyone  to  touch, 
But  of  ecstasy  and  longing  she  too  knew  much.  .  .  . 
And  always  when  anyone  has  time  to  call  his  own 
She  will  come  and  be  beside  him  as  quiet  as  a  stone. 

Contemporary  Verse  Orrick  Johns 
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AFTER  ALL  AND  AFTER  ALL 

Dreaming  of  a  prince, 

Cinderella  sat  among  the  ashes  long  ago; 

Dreaming  of  a  prince. 

She   scoured   the   pots   and  kettles   till  they   shone; 

and  so. 
After  all  and  after  all. 
Gaily  at  the  castle  ball 
Cinderella  met  her  prince  long  and  long  ago ! 

Dreaming  of  a  prince. 

Sleeping  Beauty  lay  in  happy  slumber,  white  and  still; 

Dxeaming  of  a  prince. 

She  waited  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then  his  bugles 

shrill. 
After  all  and  after  all, 
Woke  the  castle,  bower,  and  hall. 
And  he  found  her  waiting  him  long  and  long  ago ! 

Dreaming  of  a  prince, 

I  polish  bowl  and  tea-pot  and  the  spoons,  each  one; 

Dreaming  of  a  prince, 

I  hang  the  new-washed  clothes  to  wave  a-drying  in 

the  sun; 
After  all  and  after  all. 
Great  adventures  may  befall 
Like  to  those  that  happened  once  long  and  long  ago! 

The  Century  Magazine         Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
SANCTA  URSULA 

(After  Carpaccio) 

This  is  her  room;  this  is  her  narrow  bed 
Whereon  each  night  her  golden  hair  is  spread. 
This  is  her  glass  wherein  each  morn  she  looks; 
These  are  her  pictures;  these  are  all  her  books. 


These  are  her  trinkets,  trophies  girlish,  gay; 
These  are  the  toys  she  touches  every  day. 
This  is  her  desk  whereat  she  sits  to  write 
Letters  that  make  the  day  that  brings  them  bright. 
These  are  her  fish  that  swim  in  water  clear; 
This  is  her  winged  Love  she  most  holds  dear. 
This  is  her  rug  her  eager  feet  have  pressed; 
This  is  her  chair  wherein  she  sinks  to  rest 
When  wearied  with  some  simple  task  or  pleasure. 
This  is  her  clock  whose  hands  her  young  hours  meas- 
ure; 
These  are  her  walls  that  hold  her  heart  at  home. 
These  are  her  windows,  tempting  her  to  roam. 
This  is,  in  fine,  her  world;  no  world  more  wide. 
Since  all  her  dreams  start  here  or  here  abide. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley 
The  Century  Magazine 


WHILE  YOU  LOVE  ME,  LOVE  ME 

Tonight,  the  country  wine  was  clear 
And  you  were  deft  to  hand  it ; 
Yet  now  you  lie  beside  me,  dear. 
You  scarcely  understand  it. 
You  brought  a  leaf  of  lavender. 
And  I  blew  out  the  candle.  .  .  . 
You  do  not  breathe  or  yield  or  stir. 
With  mystery  to  handle. 

I  know,  my  sweet,  that  day  will  come 

And  bring  a  gray  reminder. 

Yet  in  the  flying  hours  of  night 

You  need  but  be  the  kinder. 

I  know  that  every  burnished  star 
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Will  fade  to  ash  above  me. 

Yet  .  .  .  nestle  to  me  as  you  are. 

And  while  you  love  me,  love  me. 

I  know  that  I  must  rise  at  dawn 
To  take  the  dusty  high-way; 
And  you  must  stay  behind,  or  go. 
But  never  travel  my  way. 
There  is  no  seal  of  love  to  bind, 
(No  touch  of  mine  has  bound  you) — 
Perhaps  another  night  will  find 
Another's  arms  around  you. 

But  now  tonight  the  fire  lies  still 

Upon  the  rosy  ceiling; 

Across  the  moonlit  window-sill 

The  jasmin  scent  is  stealing. 

Your  golden  hair  about  my  face 

And  I  who  lean  above  you; 

Tonight,  tonight,  dear,  draw  me  close,  .  .  . 

And  while  you  love  me,  love  me. 

Contemporary  Vers>e  Willard  Wattles 

"  WISTFULNESS  " 

I  could  not  see  the  land 
The  mist  lay  all  too  deep: 
O,  you  who  understand 
Child,  do  not  weep. 

I  did  not  hear  the  bell 
That  sounded  from  the  shore 
But  in  my  soul  a  knell 
Sounding  ever  more. 

I  shall  not  come  to  you 

Back  from  the  sad  world's  pain, 
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Or  see  the  dreaming  blue 
Of  your  eyes  again. 

You  sing  your  evening  song  — 
There  in  the  candle  light; 
O  —  but  the  hours  lay  long 
Out  in  the  night. 

Columbia  University  Monthly      Katharine  Adams 

A  BLUE  VALENTINE 

For  Aline 
Monsignore, 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Valentinus, 
Sometime  of  Interamna^  which  is  called  Ferni^ 
Now  of  the  delightful  Court  of  Heaven^ 
I  respectfully  salute  you, 
I  genuflect 
And  I  kiss  your  episcopal  ring. 

It  is  not,  Monsignore, 
The  fragrant  memory  of  your  holy  life, 
Nor  that  of  your  shining  and  joyous  martyrdom, 
Which  causes  me  now  to  address  you. 
But  since  this  is  your  august  festival,  Monsignore, 
It  seems  appropriate  to  me  to  state 
According  to  a  venerable  and  agreeable  custom. 
That  I  love  a  beautiful  lady. 
Her  eyes,  Monsignore, 

Are  so  blue  that  they  put  lovely  little  blue  reflections 
On  everything  that  she  looks  at. 
Such  as  a  wall 
Or  the  moon 
Or  my  heart. 

It  is  like  the  light  coming  through  blue  stained  glass. 
Yet  not  quite  like  it 
For  the  blueness  is  not  transparent, 
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Only  translucent. 

Her  soul's  light  shines  through. 

But  her  soul  cannot  be  seen. 

It  is  something  elusive,  whimsical,  tender,  wanton,  in- 
fantile, wise 

And  noble. 

She  wears,  Monsignore,  a  blue  garment. 

Made  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese. 

It  is  very  blue  — 

I  think  that  her  eyes  have  made  it  more  blue. 

Sweetly  staining  it 

As  the  pressure  of  her  body  has  graciously  given  it 
form. 

Loving  her,  Monsignore, 

I  love  all  her  attributes ; 

But  I  believe 

That  even  if  I  did  not  love  her 

I  should  love  the  blueness  of  her  eyes. 

And  her  blue  garment,  made  in  the  manner  of  the 
Japanese. 

Monsignore, 
I  have  never  before  troubled  you  with  a  request. 
The  saints  whose  ears  I  chiefly  worry  with  my  pleas 

are  the  most  exquisite  and  maternal  Brigid, 
Gallant  Saint  Stephen,  who  puts  fire  in  my  blood. 
And  your  brother  bishop,  my  patron, 
The  generous  and  jovial  Saint  Nicholas  of  Bari. 
But,  of  your  courtesy,  Monsignore, 
Do  me  this  favor: 

When  you  this  morning  make  your  way 
To  the  Ivory  Throne  that  bursts  into  bloom  with  roses 

because  of  her  who  sits  upon  it, 
When  you  come  to  pay  your  devoir  to  Our  Lady, 
I  beg  you,  say  to  her: 
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"  Madame,  a  poor  poet,  one  of  your  singing  servants 
yet  on  earth. 

Has  asked  me  to  say  that  at  this  moment  he  is  es- 
pecially  grateful  to  you 

For  wearing  a  blue  gown," 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Joyce  Kilmer 


ARTEMIS  ON  LATMOS 

I  called  him  to  the  mountain  and  he  came. 

The  valley  drew  him  —  ah,  could  I  not  see 

How  slowly  and  reluctantly  at  first 

His  feet  were  turned  from  the  familiar  ways? 

Until  I  stooped  to  him  and  put  aside 

The  dimness  of  his  sight  that  hid  my  face; 

Then  he  came  gladly,  but  with  arms  outstretched. 

Hasting  with  quickened  breath  and  burning  eyes. 

As  man  to  woman,  but  I  led  him  still 

A  pace  ahead,  always  a  pace  ahead 

And  out  of  reach  —  and  so  he  followed  me. 

Now  he  is  mine;  his  body  lies  asleep. 

With  every  slender  limb  in  perfect  peace 

Lax  as  a  child's,  and  on  the  boyish  cheek 

The  lashes  lie  unmoving;  but  his  soul  — 

His  soul  stands  up  as  one  who  puts  aside 

His  garments  at  the  games,  to  run  his  course 

In  naked  beauty   of  unhampered   strength. 

So  do  I  love  thee  best,  Endymion! 

Clad  in  these  cast-ofF  weeds,  however  fair, 

Thy  kisses  would  have  made  of  Artemis 

Only  a  woman.     Now  thou  art  a  god. 

To  breathe  new  life  upon  the  needy  world 

And  look  with  clear,  all-comprehending  eyes 

Through  every  cloud  that  men  have  made  themselves, 
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Crying  "  This  way !  "  with  calm  authority 

And  making  darkness   bright  —  even   as   I 

Among  the  stars,  on  earth  Endymion. 

Ours  is  the  commerce  of  immortal  love  — 

Hearts  lifted  and  assuaged  —  the  hand  of  wrong 

Palsied  in  act  to  strike  —  healing  of  pain 

And  quickening  of  poverty  to  hope  — 

Mercy  in  souls  that  knew  it  not,  and  joy 

In  the  dulled  eyes  of  weepers ;  by  these  things 

Thou  godlike  dost  attest  thy  love  for  me, 

A  goddess,  and  thou  feelest  in  thy  strength 

My  tenderness,  and  knowest  me  thine  own. 

Yet  thou  wert  born  a  man  and  not  a  god. 

Strange  —  had  I  left  thee  in  the  valley  there 

Thou  wouldst  have  stayed  a  shepherd,  rising  slow 

With  yawns  and  stretchings  of  unwilling  limbs. 

And  eyes  too  heavy  to  behold  the  dawn; 

Until  the  fervid  touch  of  eager  noon 

Kindled  thy  blood  to  human  passion  —  nay. 

How  had  I  borne  to  see  thee  dancing  then 

Among  the  herd-girls,  thrilled  by  sudden  sight 

Of  swaying  arms  and  soft  young  bosoms,  dazed 

By  some  warm  gust  of  unexpected  curls 

Across  thine  eyes.^     Or  else,  when  all  the  world 

Lay  swooned  in  summer  trance,  amid  the  shade 

Dappled  with  shifting  splendor,  heralded 

By  shrill  sonorous  music  of  the  wood. 

Pursuing  the  flushed  ivory  of  some  fair 

Not  all-elusive  dryad.?     Squandering 

Thy  strength  and  youth  and  beauty,  in  the  arms 

Of  what  is  of  the  earth  and  can  endure 

No  longer  than  the  earth?     To  watch  thee  grow 

Heavy  of  foot  and  gnarled  of  hand,  a  churl 

Deep  drinking  with  the  rest  at  harvest-home. 

Taking  to  bed  and  board  a  docile  mate 

To  give  thee  food  and  children  at  the  will 
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Of  thy  gross  thoughtless  body,  and  at  last 
To  see  thee  die,  worn  out,  yet  clinging  still 
To  that  uncomely  garment  stained  with  use 
And  shapeless  grown  with  age  and  careless  wear 
That  garment  men  would  call  Endymion? 
Across  the  starry  spaces  comes  to  me 
My  liberated  lover's  cry  of  joy: 
"  This  is  the  better  way,  my  love !  " —  and  yet 
That  red  mouth  moves  as  to  a  woman's  kiss. 
The  arm  goes  tensely  out  as  if  to  draw 
To  the  strong  breast  quick-shaken  with  a  sigh 
The  dryad's  yielding  laughter,  and  the  hand 
Curves  as  about  a  little  hand  that  steals 
Home  to  its  palm  —  a  little  clinging  hand. 
Sleep,  body,  sleep!     Art  thou  Endymion? 
Endymion  is  a  god  and  far  away. 
Insensate  thing,  what  right  is  thine  to  dream 
Dreams  of  the  valley  when  thy  soul  is  gone  ? 
Has  thou  indeed  a  life  that  is  thine  own? 
Nay,  hast  thou  rights  as  well  ?  —  I  pity  thee. 
For  my  Endymion  shall  not  taste  of  death; 
The  measureless  eternities  are  his 
Wherein  to  spend  his  ever-crescent  strength. 
His  beauty  grows  forever  with  the  still 
Immortal  growth  of  the  unhastening  gods. 
Who  smile  to  see  the  worlds  drop  into  dust. 
Knowing  what  is  to  come.     But  what  of  thee, 
Endymion  the  mortal?     Thou  must  grow 
Less  beautiful,  not  more,  as  year  by  year 
Binds  leaden  sandals  on  thy  dragging  feet. 
The  vision  that  beholds  what  men  call  Time 
A  little  dancing  mote  which  quivers  down 
Among  a  thousand  others  through  a  beam 
Of  light  supernal,  to  be  lost  in  dark  — 
That  vision  is  the  god's,  and  without  end 
His  time  for  loving,  as  his  power  for  love 
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Without  a  limit.     Ah,  but  what  of  thee, 

Endymion  the  mortal?     Thou  canst  love 

Only  a  little,  and  a  little  while. 

And  in  one  little  unexpanding  way. 

Earth  bounds  thee,  as  it  holds  thee  at  the  last. 

And  if  thou  go  unfruitful  to  the  dust. 

That  is  thine  end.     There  trembles  on  my  lips 

The  smile  that  is  the  weeping  of  the  gods 

To  think  how  I  have  cheated  thee,  poor  thing 

Of  clay;  how  eagerly  thy  hands  went  out 

To  clasp  me  —  Artemis  —  a  pace  ahead, 

Always  a  pace  ahead  and  out  of  reach. 

Poor  fool,  can  mortal  arms  take  Artemis  ? 

Thou  shouldst  have  followed  Aphrodite  —  nay. 

Flesh  as  thou  art,  thine  was  a  nobler  choice; 

Thou  wouldst  not  seek  a  wanton,  though  divine  — 

Thy  stammering  lips  would  woo  no  less  than  hers 

Who  is  a  virgin  even  to  the  gods. 

Haply  didst  even  think  to  have  of  me 

The  comfort  of  the  hearth  and  hear  my  voice 

From  lips  like  thine  cry  "  Father  "  at  thy  knees  — 

And  lo,  I  give  thee  nothing  but  long  sleep 

Disquieted  with  dreams. 

The  world  is  still  — 
The  heavens  wheel  above  me  where  I  stand 
Poised  between  earth  and  sky.     From  far  away 
It  seems  that  I  can  hear  the  sleepless  hearts 
Of  all  the  cheated  dreamers  of  the  world. 
The  hearts  that  found  the  perfect  love  too  late 
To  clasp  and  hold  it  close  —  those  sadder  hearts 
Who  thought  to  realize  transcendently 
Body  and  soul  —  to  prison  Artemis 
A  bride  —  and  fared  as  thou,  Endymion 
The  mortal.     Bitter  waste  of  dreams  and  tears ! 
O  Father  Zeus,  why  didst  thou  fashion  men 
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Of  body  and  of  spirit  if  the  twain 

Must  torture  each  the  other  evermore? 

Zeus  does  not  answer  —  and  the  skies  wheel  on. 

Their  eyes  are  calm  with  seeing  overmuch, 

Those  stars  —  but  I,  since  I  am  of  the  gods, 

I  grieve  in  vision  for  the  pains  of  men. 

Such  waste  of  dreams  and  tears  —  and  yet  —  and  yet 

Is  it  all  waste  .^     Blessed  indeed  is  he 

Who  deems  that  he  has  seen  God  face  to  face. 

Whether  the  dream  be  very  truth  or  not. 

Blessed  is  he  if  it  be  truth  for  him. 

The  heart  that  found  the  perfect  love  too  late, 

Perchance,  had  love  been  free  to  clasp  and  hold. 

It  had  proved  less  than  perfect.     Now  that  heart 

Goes  glorious,  having  seen  divinity 

Unveiled,  a  hallowed  creature  through  the  years. 

And  thou,  my  sleeper  —  yea,  I  call  thee  mine 

Although  thy  dreams  have  never  known  my  face. 

What  shall  I  do  —  shall  I  awaken  thee 

Or  shall  I  hold  thee  here  with  poppies  bound 

Shut  from  thine  earth,  thine  only  heritage. 

And  leave  my  lover  free  to  range  the  stars? 

Standest  thou  here,  Endymion  the  god, 

With  sad,  sweet  eyes  upon  me  ?     Thou  didst  hear 

My  thought  while  still  I  locked  it  in  my  heart. 

Reluctant  to  release  it.     O  my  love, 

Zeus  is  our  father  —  where  he  giveth  life 

Shall  we  give  death?     Take  unto  thee  again 

Thy  cast-oiF  garment  —  stooping  from  the  god. 

Endue  thee  with  thy  body.     Go  once  more 

Into  the  valley,  to  the  flocks  and  herds. 

The  rustic  festival,  the  hearth  at  night. 

Go  clothed  among  mankind,  Endymion, 

Thou  who  hast  walked  with  Artemis  free-limbed 

Upon  the  heights  of  heaven.     Thou  shalt  fulfil 
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The  simple  tale  of  thy  mortality. 

Thou  who  hast  been  divine.     Live  out  thy  life  — 

The  things  of  earth  cannot  ignobly  come 

Ever  again,  my  lover,  unto  thee. 

And  for  the  sake  of  her,  the  child  of  Zeus 

Who  gave  thee  godhead,  thou  shalt  tenderly 

Cherish  and  reverence  her  whom  thou  dost  choose 

To  be  thy  wife  —  and  thou  shalt  carry  forth 

Thy  children  to  behold  me  pass  on  high 

And  teach  them  little  songs  of  Artemis. 

Thine  earthly  vesture  shall  conform  itself 

To  thy  true  body's  beauty,  till  at  last 

It  fall  from  thee  —  thou  hardly  knowest  how 

Nor  carest  —  and  thou  face  me  once  again 

Upon  these  heights,  my  lover  and  my  god  — 

The  truer  god  because  the  truer  man. 

I  bid  thee  no  farewell,  Endymion. 

Scrihner's  Magazine  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 


THE  BUNTY  SHOE 

(New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens) 

"  O  Husband,  Husband,  yours  the  sin 

That  spake  unkindlily; 
I've  gone  with  him  that  loved  me  well: 

Ye  need  not  seek  for  me !  " 

The  lamp  was  lit,  the  lamp  was  out. 
The  cook-stove  only  glowed; 

The  gun  was  gone  that  I  might  have 
To  bear  along  the  road. 

With  a  hundred  houses  in  the  town, 
The  town  where  I  was  born, 
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There  was  none  could  look  upon  my  face, 
And  ever  give  me  scorn! 

The  road  ran  right,  the  road  ran  left, 

As  sure  as  sure  could  be; 
'Twas  twenty  miles  to  Philadelphia, 

And  fifty  to  the  sea. 

And  thrice  I  looked  unto  the  left. 

And  thrice  unto  the  right; 
And  thrice  upon  the  written  word 

That  bid  me  to  the  night. 

And  thrice  I  spat  into  my  hand 

And  struck  the  spittle  free; 
And  thrice  the  Devil's  compass  said 

The  road  that  led  to  sea. 

The  first  house  was  my  own  house. 

The  house  where  I  was  born; 
I  have  drawn  the  coals  unto  the  floor. 

That  none  shall  give  me  scorn. 

The  second  house  was  the  landlord's  house, 

I  have  tossed  him  in  the  key; 
And  a  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money 

To  set  the  mortgage  free. 

'Tis  a  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money, 

And  well  bespent,  said  he; 
'Tis  a  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money 

And  now  I  let  ye  free ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money 

And  will  ye  drink  with  me? 
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I'll  not  come  in  to  ye,  landlord, 

This  bitter  night  and  frore; 
A  good  warm  fire  and  a  good  good-even; 

Go  in  and  bar  the  door ! 

The  third  house  was  the  blacksmith's  house. 

The   fallow  land  thereby; 
Beside  the  forge  stood  English  George; 

I  knew  he  would  not  lie. 

A  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money 

Of  my  Uncle  Sam's  decree 
If  ye  may  name  the  bog-bred  thief 

That  stole  my  gun  from  me ! 

He  has  never  looked  up  from  the  bellows-rod 

Beside  the  anvil-tree; 
He  has  taken  the  red  bar  in  the  tongs 

And  made  the  sparkles  flee; 
Get  thee  to  Hell!  cries  English  George; 

I'll  punch  the  head  of  thee ! 

We'll  see  to  that,  O  English  George, 

There's  other  work  in  hand; 
The  road  may  run  the  length  of  Hell, 

But  not  at  thy  command; 

We'll  see  to  that  when  I  come  back. 

Ye  bearded  chimpanzee ; 
We'll  see  to  that  when  I  come  back 

From  jail  or  gallows-tree! 

Beside  the  forge  stood  English  George, 

Nor  left  the  anvil-side; 
When  thou  come  back,  cried  English   George; 

Thank  God  he  had  not  lied! 
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Good  time,  good  time,  when  I  come  back 

To  play  at  fall  and  stand; 
There's  plenty  time  'twixt  now  and  then. 

And  other  work  in  hand; 
.  .  Three  miles  along  macadam  road. 

And  then  I  struck  the  sand. 

The  first  mile  was  a  red  mile. 

The  fire  burnt  fair  and  free; 
O  red  red  cheeks  of  the  false  woman 

To  burn  the  heart  in  me! 

The  second  mile  was  a  yellow  mile. 

The  fire  went  mad  with  glee ; 
O  yellow  hair  of  the  false  false  woman 

To  burn  the  soul  in  me! 

The  third  mile  was  a  black  mile. 

As  black  as  char  could  be; 
O  black  black  heart  of  the  false  villain 

That  stole  my  love  from  me! 

It's  forty-seven  mile  to  Tuckerton  Town, 

The  road  runs  trim  and  true; 
And  never  the  track  but  the  track  of  a  horse 

That  wears  a  bunty  shoe ! 

0  silver-tongued  lawyer  of  Tuckerton  Town, 
To  think  you  could  me  fool ! 

1  saw  the  track  of  the  bunty  shoe 
On  every  frozen  pool! 

'Tis  a  long  long  road  to  Tuckerton  Town 
By  sandway,  swamp  and  spung; 

And  here's  the  track  of  the  bunty  shoe. 
And  here's  the  steaming  dung; 
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And  here's  an  empty  cracker-box 

And  here's  a  crust  of  bread; 
And   here's   a  comb  with   a   broken  tooth 

That  came  from  my  wife's  head. 

And  it's  plod  and  plod  the  long  sand  road 

To  Tuckerton  by  the  sea; 
And  it's  yet  I'll  slit  the  silver  tongue 

That  won  my  love  from  me ! 

And  it's  plod  and  plod  the  long  sand  road 

Between  the  blasted  pine; 
And  the  mackerel  cloud  comes  over  the  moon. 

And  it's,  Hear  the  sea-wind  whine; 
And  the  snow  comes  down  by  hour  and  hour 

Till  it's.  Mind  the  wagon-line ! 

The  snow  comes  down,  the  snow  comes  fast. 

From  Ong's  to  Woodmansie; 
There's  never  a  track  in  the  long  sand  road 

Could  ever  a  lawyer  see ! 

The  snow  comes  down,  the  snow  comes  fast. 

The  snow  comes  to  the  knee; 
And  never  a  track  for  that  man's  eye. 

Only  a  man's  like  me. 

The  sea-wind  whips,  the  sea-wind  grips. 

The  sea-wind  keeps  me  true; 
For  none  may  see  the  little  hook-tracks. 

Nor  yet  the  tire-tracks  two; 
O  woe  unto  the  little  horse 

That  wears  the  bunty  shoe ! 

The  night  wears  on,  the  morning  comes. 
The  left  eye's  frozen  sealed; 
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And  where  away  are  the  green  green  hills 
That  lead  to  Munion  Field? 

O  where  away  are  the  green  green  hills 

That  Summer  joys  to  know? 
The  bearberry  bush  and  the  dwarf  pine 

Are  mounded  under  snow. 

The  first  hill  was  a  gravel  hill 

Unto  the  county  stone; 
There  was  no  other  in  any  man's  eye 

Save  this  one  hill  alone. 

The  second  hill  is  a  sand  hill 

To  tease  me  as  I  go; 
A  half  foot  of  the  hoofturned  sand. 

Three  foot  of  tumbled  snow. 

The  third  hill  is  a  sand  hill, 

A  cruel  hill  and  true ; 
And  there  lies  the  little  horse 

That  wears  the  bunty  shoe. 

O  silver-tongued  lawyer  of  Tuckerton  Town, 

How  is't  ye  do  not  shoot? 
Ye  have  taken  my  honor,  ye  have  taken  my  wife. 

Ye  have  taken  my  gun  to  boot ! 

O  silver-tongued  lawyer  of  Tuckerton  Town, 

How  is't  ye  do  not  speak? 
The  tongue  that  saved  the  many  man's  neck. 

It  will  not  even  creak; 
The  tear  that  sprung  to  the  least  man's  dollar 

Is  frozen  on  your  cheek! 

O  golden-haired  woman  of  Wescoat  Town, 
What  shall  ye  say  to  me? 
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'Tis  twenty  mile  to  Tuckerton  Town 

And  five  to  Woodmansie; 
Shall  I  lay  ye  deep  in  the  snow  and  the  sand 

Where  never  man  shall  see? 

O  husband,  husband,  mine  the  sin 

That  wrought  so  woefully; 
The  waxen  man  that  sits  here  dead. 

He  swore  of  love  to  me ; 
O  husband  mine,  I  craved  that  word 

I  never  heard  from  ye! 

O  a  tongue's  a  tongue,  and  a  hand's  a  hand, 

And  the  tongue  that  man  had  he 
And  the  tongue's  love  and  the  hand's  love, 

Which  bids  the  other  love  flee? 

0  husband,  husband,  mine  the  sin; 
What  made  ye  come  to  me? 

Ye  may  kill  me  once,  ye  may  kill  me  twice. 
But  swear  ye  once  loved  me ! 

1  loved  you  once,  I  loved  you  twice, 
As  any  man  could  see; 

Come  tell  me  now,  or  ever  ye  pass. 
What  have  ye  done  to  me? 

O,  he  told  me  his  love  the  first  hour. 

As  sweet  as  sweet  could  be; 
He  told  me  his  love  the  second  hour. 

With  a  word  of  less  degree; 

He  told  me  his  love  the  next  hour. 

That  swore  to  love  ye  true; 
And  sore  he  beat  the  little  horse 

That  wears  the  bunty  shoe. 
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The  snow  came  down  the  next  hour, 

As  cold  as  cold  could  be; 
Save  only  the  blood  of  the  silver-tongued  lawyer 

That  took  my  cloak  from  me! 

I  called  on  him  the  next  hour, 

I  knew  that  he  would  die; 
The  blood  in  him  was  frozen  half 

Or  ever  the  snow-filled  sky. 

O  husband,  husband,  mine  the  sin! 

'Twas  then  I  loved  ye  true; 
Forgive,  forgive,  as  God  forgives. 

And  take  me  home  with  you! 

There's  no  home  above  our  head, 

0  woman  fair  and  free; 
There's  no  home  above  our  head 

From  Wescoat  to  the  sea! 

0  husband,  husband,  mine  the  sin 
That  wrought  such  bitter  rue; 

By  roof  or  sky,  until  I  die, 
I'll  naught  but  follow  you! 

O,  the  silver-tongued  lawyer  of  Tuckerton  Town, 

1  have  pitched  him  in  the  snow; 

For  the  little  red  horse  with  the  bunty  shoe. 
He  will  no  longer  go; 

1  have  taken  my  wife  in  my  arms  again 
The  way  to  Woodmansie; 

Five  long  long  miles  by  snow  and  sand, 
—  Five  days  she  sat  by  me. 

I've  a  hundred  dollars  in  good  green  money. 
I've  a  hundred  and  fifty-three; 
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If  the  lawyer  lies  on  Munion  Hill 

I  have  not  gone  to  see; 
The  wife,  by  God,  for  all  her  faults. 

Was  better  stuiF  than  he! 

Contemporary   Verse  James  E.  Richardson 


GRENSTONE 

"  Is  there  such  a  place  as  Grenstone  ?  " 

C'elia,  hear  them  ask !  — 
Tell  me,  shall  we  share  it  with  them? 

Shall  we  let  them  breathe  and  bask 

On  the  windy,  sunny  pasture. 
Where  the  hill-top  turns  its  face 

Toward  the  valley  of  the  mountain. 
Our  beloved  place? 

Shall  we  show  them  through  our  churchyard. 

With  its  crumbling  wall 
Set  between  the  dead  and  living? 

Shall  our  willowed  waterfall. 

Blueberries  and  pines  and  bluebirds, 
Be  a  secret  we  shall  share?  .  .  . 

If  they  make  but  little  of  it, 
Celia,  shall  we  care? 

The  Bellman  Witter  Bynner 

A  NUN 

One  glance  and  I  had  lost  her  in  the  riot 

Of  tangled  cries. 
She  trod  the  clamor  with  a  cloistral  quiet 

Deep  in  her  eyes 
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As  though  she  heard  the  muted  music  only 

That  silence  makes 
Among  dim  mountain  summits  and  on  lonely 

Deserted  lakes. 

There  is  some  broken  song  her  heart  remembers 

From  long  ago. 
Some  love  lies   buried  deep,   some  passion's   embers 

Smothered  in  snow. 
Far  voices  of  a  joy  that  sought  and  missed  her 

Fail  now,  and  cease.  .  .  . 
And  this  has  given  the  deep  eyes  of  God's  sister 

Their  dreadful  peace. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Odell  Shepard 


THE  HEADLAND 

At  the  clifF's  base  he  looked  up,  and  there  saw  her 
High  on  a  headland,  like  a  Venus  risen 
Above  the  earth  to  front  the  eternal  skies; 
And  madness  came  upon  him  .  .  . 

For  this  land 
Was  to  him  wholly  alien;  he  had  come 
Wandering  hither  as  to  the  world's  last  edge 
In  search  of  doubtful  peace.     Here  where  the  coast 
Jutted  in  cliffs  and  granite  promontories 
Over  the  seas,  and  took  the  flooding  waters 
Into  the  depths  of  labyrinthine  caves 
And  weeded  estuaries,  here  he  walked 
Day  after  day,  a  pilgrim  whom  no  shrine 
Yet  had  sufficed.     But  in  the  hardy  bloom 
Of  heather  on  these  hilltops,  and  in  the  bleak 
Iron  frugality  of  the  huts  that  raised 
Their  thatches  here  and  there,  and  in  the  gleam 
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Of  rigor  and  resistance  in  the  eyes 

Of  the  few  peasants,  he  caught  sometimes  sense 

Of  a  strong  bitterness  that  might  save  his  soul. 

Today  with  knapsack  and  half-blunted  staff 
He  had  once  more  set  out  along  the  shore, 
Traversing  sometimes  the  wide  sand  of  bays 
And  sometimes  scaling  boulders  where  the  crags 
Had  cast  their  wild  detritus  down  to  sea. 
"  Down   from  the  heights,"  he  thought,   "  the  great 

crags  moulder 
In  the  assault  of  each  indifferent  year  — 
Heights  like  the  ones  that  once  within  my  spirit 
Lifted  their  splendid  precipice  to  confront 
All  stars  and  seas  —  where  now  the  incessant  years 
Gnaw  them  to  drifting  sand.     What  now  remains 
Is  shamed  by  loftiness  of  these  strong  walls  — 
Walls  strong  as  yet,  though  even  while  I  watch 
I  know  them  mouldering  seaward  as  do  I. 

"  So  speaks  this  land  to  me, —  this  granite  and 
iron, — 
Of  tragic  fortune;  yet  in  its  defeat 
Braced  to  resistance,  nerved  to  high  disaster 
And  an  eternal  sternness.'    Thus  alone 
With  stoic  hardness  must  the  hills  confront 
Sky  and  the  stars  when  all  their  flowers  are  gone 
Under  the  sea-wind. 

"  Vanishing  flower-world !  .  .  . 
Men  toil  and  fight,  love  and  contrive  and  dream. 
And  for  a  little  while  the  mad  illusion 
Holds  them.     And  then  the  beauty  sickens  away 
Beneath  the  irony  of  the  mortal  fate. 
Today's  fate  and  tomorrow's.     Till  in  the  end 
They  must  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  waste  sea 
And  walk  alone  as  I  now  walk  alone  .   .  ." 
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Then  at  the  cliff's  base,  suddenly  looking  up 
He  saw  upon  the  headland  high  above  him 
A  woman's  form.     Her  clear  and  upturned  head 
Fronted  the  ocean-plain;  her  streaming  hair 
Tossed  in  the  sea-wind;  in  one  drooping  hand 
Some  snowy  garment  fluttered  as  she  stood 
Naked,  sublime,  exultant  in  the  sun, 
Drinking  the  lonely  spaces.     To  her  feet 
Rose  up  the  tawny  bastion  of  the  rock. 
Scarred  as  by  fires  of  ancient  conflagration. 
Higher  than  any  sea-gull's  questing  flight 
Above  the  low  shore-levels;  and  beyond  her 
Trembled  the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

And  he  at  this  mirage  stood  staring  up 
Incredulous.     Then  as  her  beauty  mixed 
With  the  sky's  beauty  and  the  rocks'  and  sea's 
Within  his  heart,  a  swift  tumultuous  sense 
Of  joy  fulness  swept  through  him;  he  remembered 
Suddenly  songs  that  he  had  long  forgotten, 
And  youthful  dreams  in  moonlight-haunted  fields. 
And  vague  unrests  that  once  had  mastered  him 
In  Autumn  dusks.     Out  of  these  buried  deeps 
Now  to  the  light  stormed  phantoms  long-imprisoned 
By  bitter  walls, —  a  flash  of  the  world's  beauty 
And  a  wild  cry  for  happiness.     There  she  stood. 
Image  of  joy,  a  shout  and  a  revelation. 
Glory !     Glory  !     Glory !     Youth  and  the  sun. 
Life  in  its  royal  hour,  there  lifted  up 
Their  pinnacle  toward  the  sky;  doubting  and  dust 
Fell  from  him,  as  the  triumphant  leap  of  Summer 
Here  touched  fulfillment. 

Well  he  knew  that  she 
Also,  like  the  great  cliffs,  would  crumble  down 
Slowly  to  formless  clay:  her  proud  young  splendor 
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Would  some  day  too  yield  to  the  lapping  waves 
0£  time  around  her  feet.     But  for  this  hour 
She  faced  the  sun^,  lordliest  being  of  earthy 
White  and  all-conquering.     And  her  call  rang  out 
Across  the  waves  like  the  note  of  a  silver  trumpet 
Fierce  in  his  ears.     He  lifted  his  head  in  pride. 
Once  more  awakened  to  the  stirring  charge 
Of  desperate  living, —  once  more  marching  forth 
In  the  human  army  to  assault  the  dark 
Of  chaos  with  its  banner  of  dreams  and  beauty 
And  limitless  desire. 

Then  from  its  shadows 
His  spirit  toward  the  sun-lands  sent  its  cry, — 
"  There  is  a  wonder,  still,  keen  in  the  world  — 
There  is  a  splendor  still :  —  and  on  that  height 
I  shall  achieve  it.     There,  with  the  wind  and  sea 
Sending  their  mighty  pulses  up  to  us. 
We  shall  know  each  other  like  gods  meeting  on  peaks 
Of  some  lost  star, —  know  the  appointed  hour 
Toward  which  our  lives  have  groped, —  and  be  at  last 
Victorious  and  transfigured.     Where  the  abyss 
Yawns  down  to  death,  there  shall  we  meet  and  clasp 
In  one  wild  moment  of  ecstasy, —  rush  together 
Like  grappling  planets  in  the  void,  and  be 
For  one  hour,  bloom  of  the  world, —  for  one  hour, 

crown 
Of  the  dim  years  of  failure." 

And  thereafter. 
As  though  he  were  lifted  by  the  winds  of  the  sea 
Or  the  winds  of  his  own  spirit,  he  sprang  up 
Toward  the  great  cliff's  base,  and  with  quivering  steps 
Clambered  from  rock  to  rock.     The  iron  front 
Of  the  sheer  wall  obeyed  him,  as  his  dream 
Drove  him  upward  and  upward.     Dizzily  below 
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Grew  the  long  space;  but  never  looking  back 
He  set  his  passion  toward  the  brow  of  the  clifF. 
The  sharp-edged  granite  gnawed  his  clawing  fingers; 
And  as  his  feet  slipped,  he  more  fiercely  clung 
And  climbed  and  strove  on  irresistibly. 
His  heart  beat  riotously;  his  soul  with  song 
Seemed  shouting  out  its  triumph,  lost  and  shaken 
With  winds  of  heroic  battle, —  mad  and  crying 
Its  flaming  hymn  of  gratitude  to  have  found 
A  wonder  worth  its  passion  of  desire. 

And  slowly  came  the  cliff's  edge  into  view 
High  over  him ;  then  nearer ;  then  he  paused, 
And  with  the  deep  breath  of  a  swimmer  plunging 
Through  a  vast  wave,  he  slowly  raised  himself 
Up  the  last  height, —  and  there,  across  the  edge 
Of  the  brink,  grew  into  sight  the  woman  he  sought. 

Unconscious  on  the  windy  brink  she  stood. 
Her  head  poised  motionless,  fronting  up  and  out 
Over  the  winds  and  waters.     Her  loosed  hair 
Would  have  been  dark  in  cities,  but  here  burned 
Into  a  flame  of  deep  dull-surfaced  gold 
Like  dagger-handles  from  Etruscan  tombs 
Or  smoldering  poppies.     A  wide  generous  light 
Across  her  brows  swept, —  light  that  grandly  spreads 
Down  lands  of  gradual  valleys  where  the  corn 
And  wine  of  the  rich  year  ripen  in  silence. 
Her  eyes  looked  out  wonderfully  over-sea. 
Quiet,  emptied  of  meaning,  now  made  one 
With  the  vastness  that  they  gazed  on ;  and  her  lips 
Stirred  not  but  waited,  parting  as  though  a  smile 
Of  mighty  gladness  sometime  there  should  come. 

Then  he,  a  little  rising,  step  by  step. 
Beheld  her  throat,  columned  in  slender  strength, 


Blend  with  the  powerful  benignant  shoulders 

Of  ancient  statues,  and  the  generous  arms 

Fitted  for  work  of  days  or  for  the  shelter 

Of  man's  exhausted  sleep.     And  from  her  throat 

Slowly   sloped  the   forward-swelling  arc 

In  a  proud  dominance,  smoothly,  tranquilly. 

Until  its  even  mastery  changed  and  broke 

Into  less  perfect  rondure, —  and  reluctant 

Trembled  into  new  drooping  curves  of  song. 

And  the  long  lines  in  echoing  course  swept  downward 

To  meet  the  passionate  strong  springing  contours 

Of  the  carved  thighs,  that  might  have  frozen  to  marble 

Save  for  the  quivering  light  that  played  across  them. 

And  over  the  quiet  valleys  of  her  body 

The  living  shadow  slept  as  hurricanes  sleep. 

He  poised  in  dreaming  madness  .  .  . 

Then  she  turned 
Slowly,  unconsciously  —  till  her   sudden  eyes 
Flashed  into  knowledge  —  and  a  wild  terror 
Flickered  like  lightning  on  her  face:  she  cowered 
And  clutched  her  arms  to  her  body,  dumb  and  pant- 
ing,— 
Shrank, —  faced    him, —  turned, —  and    shrank, —  and 

faced  him  again. 
And  he,  poising  upon  that  perilous  edge. 
Drunk  with  the  dream  of  an  immortal  beauty 
And  a  brief  splendor  of  deathless  joy,  cried  out  — 
"  I  too  have  heard  the  wind-call ;  I  too  am  here, 
Beautiful  lover !     We  on  the  heights  of  the  world 
Meet,  that  the  earth  may  blossom !  this  is  the  hour !  " 

And  the  bewildered  fear  grew  in  her  face 
From  which  the  timeless  womanhood  had  fallen 
Leaving  her  but  a  girl, —  young,  desperate,  lost 
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In  lonely  agony.     The  triumphant  head 
Seemed  drooping  down  now  to  the  shaken  breast  — 
The  tremulous  body  paled;  the  light  went  out 
That  had  filled  her  eyes.     And  he  cried  — "  Beauti- 
ful one! 
Laugh !     It  has  come." 

She  sank  to  the  brown  rock 
And  with  a  last  look  of  deserted  terror 
And  dim  uncomprehending  shame  and  cold 
And  weakness^  hid  her  face  in  her  quivering  hands. 

He  saw  the  light  go  out, —  saw  the  proud  form 
Crumble  into  a  sobbing  heap, —  aware 
That  the  sky  darkened  suddenly  and  the  glow 
Of  the  golden  sun  was  vanished  from  the  world. 
Then  his  numbed  fingers  on  the  granite  boulders 
Slipped  with  a  dull  reluctance;  and  as  they  slipped 
His  heaven-soaring  mind  evoked  once  more 
The  wild  and  windy  vision  of  the  white  woman 
Against  the  fathomless  blue  of  the  blue  sky, — 
The  light,  the  dream,  the  earth's  transfiguration, — 
As  his  frail  body  dashed  from  rock  to  rock. 

The  Seven  Arts  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 


"  IMMORTAL  LOVE  " 

I 
O  thou  who  clothest  thyself  in  mystic  form, — 

Color,  and  gleam,  and  lonely  distances; 

Whose  seat  the  majesty  of  ocean  is. 
Shot  o'er  with  motions  of  the  skyey  storm ! 
Thou  with  whose  mortal  breath  the  soul  doth  warm 

Her  being,  soaring  to  eternal  bliss; 


Whose  revelation  unto  us  is  this 
Dilated  world,  starred  with  its  golden  swarm! 

Thee  rather  in  myself  than  heaven's  vast  light 
Flooding  the  daybreak,  better  I  discern; 

The  glorious  morning  makes  all  nature  bright. 
But  in  the  soul  doth  riot  more,  and  burn; 

A  thousand  beauties  rush  upon  my  sight. 
But  to  the  greater  light  within  I  turn. 

II 
I  know  not  who  thou  art  to  whom  I  pray. 

Or  that  indeed  thou  art,  apart  from  me ; 

A  dweller  in  a  lone  eternity. 
Or  a  participant  of  my  sad  way. 
I  only  know  that  at  the  fall  of  day 

Fain  would  I  in  thy  world  companion  thee; 

Upon  the  mystery  of  thy  breast  to  be 
Unconscious,  and  within  thy  love  to  stay. 

I  lose  thee  in  the  largeness  when  I  think; 

And  when  again  I  feel,  I  find  thee  nigh; 
The  more  my  mind  goes  out  to  nature's  brink. 

The  more  thou  art  removed  like  the  sky; 
But  when  concentrated  in  love  I  sink. 

Thou  art  my  nucleus;  there  I  live  and  die. 

Ill 

Immortal  Love,  too  high  for  my  possessing, — 
Yet,  lower  than  thee,  where  shall  I  find  repose? 
Long  in  my  youth  I  sang  the  morning  rose, 

By  earthly  things  the  heavenly  pattern  guessing! 

Long  fared  I  on,  beauty  and  love  caressing. 
And  finding  in  my  heart  a  place  for  those 
Eternal  fugitives;  the  golden  close 

Of  evening  folds  me,  still  their  sweetness  blessing. 
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O  happy  we,  the  first-born  heirs  of  nature. 

For  whom  the  Heavenly  Sun  delays  his  light! 

He  by  the  sweets  of  every  mortal  creature 
Tempers  eternal  beauty  to  our  sight; 

And  by  the  glow  upon  love's  earthly  feature 
Maketh  the  path  of  our  departure  bright. 

George  Edward  Woodberry 
Scribner's  Magazine 


SONGS  OUT  OF  SORROW 


SPIRIT  S    HOUSE 

From  naked  stones  of  agony 

I  will  build  a  house  for  me: 

As  a  mason  all  alone 

I  will  raise  it,  stone  by  stone. 

And  every  stone  where  I  have  bled 

Will  show  a  sign  of  dusky  red, 

I  have  not  gone  the  way  in  vain. 

For  I  have  good  of  all  my  pain: 

My  spirit's  quiet  house  will  be 

Built  of  naked  stones  I  trod 

On  roads  where  I  lost  sight  of  God. 

II 

LESSONS 

Unless  I  learn  to  ask  no  help 
From  any  other  soul  but  mine, 

To  seek  no  strength  in  waving  reeds 
Nor  shade  beneath  a  straggling  pine: 

Unless  I  learn  to  look  at  Grief 
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Unshrinking  from  her  tear-blind  eyes. 
And  take  from  Pleasure  fearlessly- 
Whatever  gifts  will  make  me  wise  — 
Unless  I  learn  these  things  on  earth. 
Why  was  I  ever  given  birth? 


WOOD    SONG 

I  heard  a  wood  thrush  in  the  dusk 
Twirl  three  notes  and  make  a  star  — 

My  heart  that  walked  with  bitterness 
Came  back  from  very  far. 

Three  shining  notes  were  all  he  had. 
And  yet  they  made  a  starry  call  — 

I  caught  life  back  against  my  breast 
And  kissed  it,  scars  and  all. 


Life  has  loveliness  to  sell. 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things. 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliflP, 
Soaring  fire  that  sways  and  sings. 

And  children's  faces  looking  up 

Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 
Music  like  a  curve  of  gold. 

Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold. 

And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight. 

Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 
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Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness, 
Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost: 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost, 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 

Give  all  you  have  been,  or  could  be. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Sara  Teasdale 


VARIATIONS 

I 
The  moon  distils  a  soft  blue  light. 
The  moon  distils  a  silence. 
Black  clouds  huddle  across  the  stars; 
I  walk  in  deserted  gardens 
Breaking  the  dry  leaves  under  my  feet. 
Leaves  have  littered  the  marble  seat 
Where  the  lovers  sat  in  silence  .  .  . 
Leaves  have  littered  the  empty  seat  .  .  . 

Down  there  the  black  pool,  quiveringly. 
Ripples  the  floating  moon  .  .  . 
Down  there  the  tall  trees,  restlessly. 
Shake  beneath  the  moon  .  .  . 
Beloved,  I  walk  alone  .  .  . 
What  ghost  is  this  that  walks  with  me. 
Always  in  darkness  walks  with  me.^ 

II 

Green  light,  from  the  moon. 

Pours  over  the  dark  blue  trees. 

Green  light  from  the  autumn  moon 

Pours  on  the  grass  .  .  . 

Green  light  falls  on  the  goblin  fountain 

Where  hesitant  lovers  meet  and  pass. 
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They  laugh  in  the  moonlight,  touching  hands. 

They  move  like  leaves  on  the  wind  .  .  . 

I  remember  an  autumn  night  like  this, 

And  not  so  long  ago. 

When  other  lovers  were  blown  like  leaves. 

Before  the  coming  of  snow. 


Wind  in  the  sunlit  trees,  and  the  red  leaves  fall; 

Shadows  of  leaves  on  the  sunlit  wall. 

Wind  in  the  turning  tops  of  the  trees  .  .  . 

I  am  reminded,  seeing  these. 

Of  an  afternoon,  and  you 

Making  the  trees  more  scarlet,  the  sky  more  blue. 


Here,  alone,  unknown,  in  the  darkness, 
I  watch  you  whirling  above  your  shadow. 
Soft  in  saffron,  with  dark  hair  jeweled. 
And  arms  uplifted. 

Dancing  alone  in  the  hissing  spotlight  .  .  . 
You  rise  and  fall  on  the  wave  of  the  music 
Narrowing  eyes  at  the  light  that  dazzles. 
Languidly  smiling  .  .  . 

Beautiful,  now,  are  your  cold  white  shoulders 
If  I  were  death,  my  hands  might  touch  them; 
If  I  were  death,  my  mouth  might  kiss  you. 
Passionate  dancer. 


From  the  cold  fountain's  sunlit  lip 
A  shining  film  of  water  spreads. 


It  is  shot  with  sun,  it  is  blue  and  gold  .  .  . 
It  scatters  jewels  to  wet  the  grass. 
And  children  watch  it  with  lifted  heads, 
And  the  young  girls  pause  there  as  they  pass 
A  sparrow  sits  at  the  edge,  and  flings 
The  vanishing  jewels  with  his  wings. 

VI 

You  are  as  beautiful  as  white  clouds 
Flowing  among  bright  stars  at  night: 
You  are  as  beautiful  as  pale  clouds 
Which  the  moon  sets  alight. 

You  are  as  lovely  as  golden  stars 
Which  white  clouds  try  to  brush  away: 
You  are  as  bright  as  golden  stars 
When  they  come  out  to  play. 

You  are  as  glittering  as  those  stairs 
Of  stone  down  which  the  blue  brooks  run: 
You  are  as  shining  as  sea-waves 
All  hastening  to  the  sun. 


Eed  leaf,  red  leaf,  falling  to  float 
On  the  blue  water  among  the  cold  clouds  .  .  . 
If  I  were  a  child  I  would  call  you  a  boat 
And  sail  to  the  moon  .  .  . 

I  would  sail  to  the  moon  with  the  dark  king's  daughter. 
The  beautiful  dreamer  with  green-slippered  feet; 
Her  long  golden  hair  would  shine  on  the  water ; 
Her  eyes  would  be  blue ; 

And  there  she  would  sing,  while  the  sail  overhead 
Swelled  with  the  wind,  and  the  green  waves  flashed; 
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Her  red  lips  would  sing,  till  the  isle  of  the  dead 
Rose  darkly  before  us. 


VIII 

In  the  mazes  of  loitering  people,  the  watchful  and 

furtive. 
The  shadows  of  tree-trunks  and  shadows  of  leaves. 
In  the  drowse  of  the  sunlight,  among  the  low  voices, 
I  suddenly  face  you. 

Your  dark  eyes  return  for  a  space  from  her  who  is 

with  you. 
They  shine  into  mine  with  a  sunlit  desire. 
They  say  an  "  I  love  you,  what  star  do  you  live  on?  " 
They  smile  and  then  darken. 
And  silent  I  answer  "  You  too  —  I  have  known  you 

—  I  love  you !  " — 
And  the  shadows  of  tree-trunks  and  shadows  of  leaves 
Interlace  with  low  voices,  and  footsteps,  and  sunlight, 
To  divide  us  forever. 


IX 

Moonlight,  and  shadows  of  leaves 

On  the  white  wall  above  me  — 

The  shadows  gallop  and  swirl  without  sound. 

Blue  moonlight,  brief  shadows  of  leaves. 

And  once  more  I  see  you. 

Saying  aloud,  like  a  dreamer,  "  You  love  me, 

You  love  me !  " 

Moonlight  .  .  .  down  there  in  the  garden 

I  know,  without  seeing. 

The  somnolent  fountain  is  filled  with  blue  fire. 

I  close  my  eyes,  I  pursue  you 

Through  dream's  fainter  moonlight, 
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Ghostlike,  with  shadows  of  dead  leaves,  silently 
Fleeing. 


Queen  Cleopatra,  now  grown  old. 
Watched  the  green  grass  turning  brown  .  .  . 
The  river  is  shrunk  to  half  its  size: 
Now  I  will  lay  me  down. 

Queen  Cleopatra  called  her  slaves 

And  peered  in  the  mirror  with  age-pearled  eyes. 

My  lips  are  not  so  red  as  they  were: 

Not  so  the  old  leaf  dies! 

Light  the  torches,  and  fill  the  courts 
With  scarlet  music,  and  bring  to  me 
Vermilion  to  smear  upon  my  lips. 
And  opals,  that  I  may  be 

Once  more  what  Cleopatra  was 
Before  the  woman  became  the  queen  .  .  . 
She  laughed,  and  backward  tossed  her  head; 
And  horn,  and  tambourine. 

Snarled  at  the  hot  and  red-starred  night. 
While  gasping  dancers,  one  by  one. 
Whirled  on  the  stone  with  yellow  feet  .  .  . 
And  when  that  dance  was  done 

She  poured  cold  poison  into  a  cup 

And  watched  the  thick  foam  wink  and  seethe; 

One  black  bubble  upon  her  tongue 

And  she  would  cease  to  breathe. 

She  held  the  poison  before  her  mouth  .  .  . 
And  saw  the  dark  tomb  hewed  in  stone 
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Where  a  thousand  nights  would  drift  as  one, 
And  she  would  sleep  alone; 

And  lightly  touched  the  goblet's  rim. 

And  thought,  with  a  pleased  and  narrowed  eye. 

Of  this,  and  that,  and  Antony, 

And  the  laugh  that  will  not  die. 


This  night  I  dreamed  that  you  shone  before  me 
Colder  and  paler  than  rose-flushed  marble. 
With  dark  hair  fallen  across  your  shoulders 
And  face  half  hidden. 

And  in  that  darkness  I  went  before  you 
And  turned  my  eyes  from  your  beauty  quickly: 
I  turned  away  from  your  too  great  beauty, 
I  fled  before  you. 

Now  I  remember  how  in  that  shadow 
You  started  to  smile,  your  dark  eyes  kindled. 
Your  face  grew  light  with  a  word  unspoken; 
Then,  had  I  waited, 

I  should  have  learned  .  .  .  what  moonlight  secret.'' 
What  whisper  of  temples,  and  hills  of  cypress  > 
What  echo  of  singing  and  far-off"  cymbals, — 
Gleam  of  the  goddess? 

But  I,  grown  base  in  fear  of  denial. 
Though  all  my  blood  stood  still  for  your  beauty, 
I  turned  in  silence  away  from  your  kindness; 
And  now  I  have  lost  you. 

XII 

Wind,  wind,  wind  in  the  old  trees. 
Whispering  prophecies  all  night  long  .  .  . 
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What  do  the  grey  leaves  sing  to  the  wind, 
What  do  they  say  in  their  whispered  song? 

We  were  all  young  once,  and  green  like  yourself. 
We  all  loved  beauty,  the  maiden  of  white. 
But  now  we  are  old.     O  wind  have  mercy 
And  let  us  remember  our  youth  this  night! 

The  wind  is  persuasive,  it  turns  through  the  trees 
And  sighs  of  a  miracle  under  its  breath  .  .  . 
Beauty  the  maiden  will  die  with  the  dreamer. 
None  shall  have  mercy,  but  all  shall  have  death. 


Blue  waves  are  driven  by  wind. 

The  leaves  are  driven. 

And  the  clouds  go  hurrying  dizzily  over  the  sky. 

Among  the  blown  leaves  he  stands,  and  lifts  his  flute. 

And  trembles,  and  blows  strange  melody  at  the  sky. 

The  music  he  plays  is  old  blown  leaves. 

The  notes  are  unevenly  blown. 

Sometimes  it  sings,  sometimes  it  grieves. 

Sometimes  a  querulous  monotone  .  .  . 

What  does  he  see  above  red  rooftops. 

What  does  he  see  when  he  lifts  his  eyes? 

Pale  leaves  loosened  from  bare  black  elm-boughs. 

Pale  leaves  hurled  from  the  hurrying  skies. 

Death  .  .  .  death  .  .  .  death  .  .  .  death  .  .  . 

Beauty  singing  for  beauty  that  dies. 

Love  was  betrayed  in  the  whispering  garden: 

Clear  as  white  flame  the  maiden  fled. 

A  shaft  of  moonlight  dazzled  the  somnolent  garden; 

And  among  the  white  leaves  love  lay  dead  .  .  . 

Pale  waves  are  driven  to  foam, 

And  the  leaves  are  driven; 

Among  the  blown  leaves  he  wavers  and  lifts  his  flute. 
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Dust  will  cover  the  golden  leaves  of  the  maple. 
The  querulous  praise  will  soon  be  mute. 


Beautiful  body  made  of  ivory, 

Beautiful  body  made  of  ivory  and  roses, 

Beautiful  body  made  of  gold  and  beaten  silver. 

Garlanded  with  ivy, — 

Colder  than  starlight  you  stand  and  wait  me; 

Colder  than  starlight  on  the  snow  of  mountains; 

Whiter  than  starlight  on  the  snow  of  oceans 

You  wait  and  are  silent. 

Beautiful  dreamer  of  dreams; 

Beautiful  dreamer  of  cold-hearted  music; 

Roseate  dreamer  of  involuted  music. 

Chords  of  tense  silver; 

Clearly  you  sound  to  me  in  the  night  time. 

Solemnly,  like  a  rich  wind  moving, 

You  move  in  my  heart's  enchanted  forests. 

You  sigh  and  are  restless. 

Beautiful  dream  of  the  dreamer, 

Rare  dream  profoundly  and  curiously  unfolding,- 

Unfolding  like  a  lotus  in  waves  of  cool  fragrance. 

Unfolding  in  slow  measure. 

You  are  like  moonlight  prodigally  unfolding; 

You  are  like  the  universe  of  stars  unfolding, 

Unfolding  in  slow  clouds  of  sound  and  silence, 

Grave  and  immortal. 

Beautiful  body  made  of  roses ; 
Beautiful  body  made  of  roses  and  sea-waves ; 
Beautiful  body  with  eyes  of  cold  starlight. 
Slow-moving  dreamer; 

Beautiful  woman  made  of  love. 

White  body  made  of  dreamdust  and  Stardust, 
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Silently  and  sedately  you  enter  me, — 
Quietly  you  possess  me. 

XV 

The  sea  falls  all  night  on  the  yellow  sand. 
The  green  waves  foam  and  thrust  and  slide. 
The  long  green  waves  fall  on  the  yellow  sand. 
All  night  long  they  fall. 

The  green  waves  fall  and  drag  at  the  yellow  pebbles. 
The  shingle  roars  in  the  sliding  surf, 
Wind  screams  over  the  long  volutes  of  foam. 
All  night  long  they  whirl. 

They  charge  the  sand  and  seethe  and  slide  in  laughter. 
Swiftly  withdraw  and  murmur  and  rise, 
They  charge  the  sand  with  rippling,  glittering  edges. 
All  night  long  they  charge. 

Immortally  flinging  their  long  green  bodies  to  death. 
Immortally  baffled,  withdrawing,  crying. 
Rallying,  hurrying,  clamoring,  sobbing  for  rest. 
Immortally  slaying,  immortally  dying. 

XVI 

Against  an  orange  twilight  sky 
The  street  lamp  gleams  like  clearer  fire. 
The  cold  wind  spills  the  huddling  leaves. 
And  cold  bells,  in  the  sombre  spire, 
Shake  the  wind  with  a  savage  sound  .  .  . 
The  streetlamp  gleams  like  a  golden  eye. 

This  dust  will  be  possessed  of  tongues. 
These  leaves  will  find  a  million  voices, 
These  stones  will  murmur  and  seize  our  feet. 
These  boughs  of  trees  will  writhe  and  beat  .  .  . 
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Against  an  orange  twilight  sky 

The  streetlamp  burns  like  a  golden  eye. 

The  earth's  edge,  growing  black,  swings  up 

With  sinister  and  enormous  arc ; 

The  yellow  star  that  came  to  swim 

Silently  in  the  golden  sky 

Is  caught  and  crushed  by  that  black  rim  .  . 

The  streetlamp  gleams  like  an  evil  eye. 


Tear  the  pink  rose  petal  by  petal 
And  let  the  petals  float  and  fall. 
Ravel  the  golden  stamens  out. 
And,  last  of  all. 

Shredding  its  sweetness  on  the  wind. 
Turn  and  laugh  and  go  away. 
Forgetting  how  soft  a  thing  it  was. 
How  brief  a  thing  to  stay. 

But  when  white  winds  have  swept  your  heart. 
And  white  tides  driven  along  your  veins, 
And  the  continents  are  yellow  with  leaves 
And  the  mountains  black  with  rains, 

Secretly  in  your  depths  of  sleep 
Among  the  unresting  rocks  and  roots 
A  dream,  a  gleam,  a  warmth  will  start, 
A  whirl  of  winds  and  lutes, — 
And  thrusting  among  the  withered  leaves 
Will  burn  the  purple-pointed  flame, 
And  the  rose  you  slew  will  light  again. 
Will  light  again  the  same. 
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XVIII 

The  sun  distils  a  golden  light. 

The  sun  distils  a  silence. 

White  clouds  dazzle  across  the  sky. 

I  walk  in  the  blowing  gardens 

Breaking  the  gay  leaves  under  my  feet  .  .  . 

Leaves  have  littered  the  marble  seat 

Where  the  lovers  sat  in  silence : 

Leaves  have  littered  the  empty  seat. 

Down  there  the  blue  pool,  quiveringly. 

Ripples  the  fire  of  the  sun. 

Down  there  the  tall  tree,  restlessly. 

Shivers  beneath  the  sun. 

Beloved,  I  walk  alone  .  .  . 

What  dream  is  this  that  sings  with  me. 

Always  in  sunlight  sings  with  me.'' 

Out  there  the  blue  sea,  glimmeringly. 

Ripples  among  the  dunes. 

Blue  waves,  streaked  and  chained  with  fire, 

Rustle  among  the  dunes. 

The  sea-gull  spreads  his  wings 

Dizzily  over  the  foam  to  skim. 

And  an  azure  shadow  speeds  with  him. 

The  sea-gull  folds  his  wings 

To  fall  from  depth  to  depth  of  air 

For  the  sky  is  everywhere. 

Contemporary  Verse  Conrad  Aiken 
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THE  SMITHY  OF  GOD 

A    CHANT 
I 

(A  bold,  masculine  chant.) 

I  am  Newark,  forger  of  men. 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men  — 

Here  at  a  smithy  God  wrought,  and  flung 

Earthward,  down  to  this  rolling  shore, 

God's  mighty  hammer  I  have  swung. 

With  crushing  blows  that  thunder  and  roar. 

And  delicate  taps,  whose  echoes  have  rung 

Softly  to  heaven  and  back  again ; 

Here  I  labor,  forging  men. 

Out  of  my  smithy's  smouldering  hole. 

As  I  forge  a  body  and  mould  a  soul. 

The  jangling  clangors  ripplewise  roll. 

(The  voice  suggests  the  noises  of  the  city.) 

Clang,  as  a  hundred  thousand  feet 

Tap-tap-tap  down  the  morning  street. 

And  into  the  mills  and  factories  pour. 

Like  a  narrowed  river's  breathing  roar. 

Clang,  as  two  thousand  whistles  scream 
Their  seven-in-the-morning's  burst  of  steam. 
Brass-throated  Sirens,  calling  folk 
To  the  perilous  breakers  of  din  and  smoke. 
Clang,  as  ten  thousand  vast  machines 
Pound  and  pound,  in  their  pulsed  routines. 
Throbbing  and  stunning,  with  deafening  beat. 
The  tiny  humans  lost  at  their  feet. 

Clang,  and  the  whistle  and  whirr  of  trains. 
Rattle  of  ships  unleased  of  their  chains. 
Fire-gongs,  horse-trucks'  jolts  and  jars. 
Traffic-calls,  milk-carts,  droning  cars  .  .  . 
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(A   softer  strain.) 

Clang,  and  a  softer  shiver  of  noise 
As  school-bells  summon  the  girls  and  boys; 
And  a  mellower  tone,  as  the  churches  ring 
A  people's  reverent  worshipping. 

(Still  more  softly  and  drowsily,  the  last  line  whis- 
pered.) 

Clang,  and  clang,  and  clang,  and  clang. 

Till  a  hundred  thousand  tired  feet 

Drag-drag-drag  down  the  evening  street. 

And  gleaming  the  myriad  street-lights  hang; 

The  far  night-noises  dwindle  and  hush. 

The  city  quiets  its  homing  rush; 

The  stars  glow  forth  with  a  silent  sweep. 

As  hammer  and  hammered  drowse  asleep  .  .  . 

Softly  I  sing  to  heaven  again, 

I  am  Newark,  forger  of  men. 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men. 


(Antichorus,  with  restrained  bitterness,  and  notes  of 
wailing  and  sorrow.) 

You  are  Newark,  forger  of  men. 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men.  .  .  . 

You  take  God's  children,  and  forge  a  race 

Unhuman,  exhibiting  hardly  a  trace 

Of  Him  and  His  loveliness  in  their  face  .  .  . 

Counterfeiting  His  gold  with  brass. 

Blanching  the  roses,  scorching  the  grass. 

Filling  with  hatred  and  greed  the  whole. 

Shrivelling  the  body,  withering  the  soul. 

What  have  you  done  with  the  lift  of  youth. 
As  they  bend  in  the  mill,  and  bend  in  the  mill. 
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Where  have  you  hidden  beauty  and  truth. 
As  they  bend  in  the  mill? 

Where  is  the  spirit  seeking  the  sky, 

As  they  stumble  and  fall,  stumble  and  fall? 

What  is  life,  if  the  spirit  die. 

As  they  stumble  and  fall? 

(With  bitter  resignation.) 

Clang,  and  the  strokes  of  your  hammer  grind 
Body  and  spirit,  courage  and  mind; 
Smith  of  the  devil,  well  may  you  be 
Proud  of  your  ghastly  forgery; 
Dare  you  to  speak  to  heaven  again, 
Newark,  Newark,  forger  of  men. 
Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men? 


(Beginning  quietly,  gathering  certainty.) 

I   am  Newark,   forger   of  men. 

Forger  of  men,  forger  of  men. 

Well  I  know  that  the  metal  must  glow 

With  a  scorching,  searing  heat; 

Well  I  know  that  blood  must  flow. 

And  floods  of  sweat,  and  rivers  of  woe; 

That  underneath  the  beat 

Of  the  hammer,  the  metal  will  writhe  and  toss: 

That  there  will  be  much  and  much  of  loss 

That  has  to  be  sacrificed. 

Before  I  can  forge  body  and  soul 

That  can  stand  erect  and  perfect  and  whole 

In  the  sight  of  Christ. 

(Sadly  and  somberly.) 
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My  hammer  is  numb  to  sorrows  and  aches. 
My  hammer  is  blind  to  the  ruin  it  makes, 
My  hammer  is  deaf  to  shriek  and  cry 
That  ring  till  they  startle  water  and  sky. 

And  sometimes  with  me  the  vision  dims 
At  the  sight  of  bent  backs  and  writhing  limbs ; 
And  sometimes  I  blindly  err,  and  mistake 
The  perfect  glory  I  must  make. 

(Rising  to  a  song  of  exultant  triumph.) 

But  still  I  labor  and  bend  and  toil. 

Shaping  anew  the  stuff  I  spoil; 

And  out  of  the  smothering  din  and  grime 

I  forge  a  city  for  all  time : 

A  city  beautiful  and  clean. 

With  wide  sweet  avenues  of  green. 

With  gracious  homes  and  houses  of  trade. 

Where  souls  as  well  as  things  are  made. 

I  forge  a  people  fit  to  dwell 

Unscathed  in  the  hottest  heart  of  hell. 

And  fit  to  shine,  erect  and  straight. 

When  we  shall  see  His  kingdom  come 

On  earth,  over  all  of  Christendom, — 

And  I  stand  up,  shining  and  great. 

Lord  of  an  unforeseen  estate. 

Then  I  will  cry,  and  clearly  then, 

I  am  Newark,  forger  of  men. 

The  Newarker  Clement  Wood 


NEW  CHINA:  THE  IRON  WORKS 

The  furnaces,  the  great  steel  furnaces,  tremble  and 
glow;  gigantic  machinery  clanks,  and  in  living 
iridescent  streams  the  white-hot  slag  pours  out. 
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This  is  tomorrow  set  in  yesterday,  the  west  imbedded 
in  the  east,  a  graft  but  not  a  growth. 

And  you  who  walk  beside  me,  picking  your  familiar 
way  between  the  dynamos,  the  cars,  the  piles  of 
rails  —  you  too  are  of  tomorrow,  grafted  with  an 
alien  energy. 

You  wear  the  costume  of  the  west;  you  speak  my 
tongue  as  one  who  knows;  you  talk  casually  of 
Sheffield,  Pittsburgh,  Essen  .   .   . 

You  touch  on  Socialism,  walk-outs,  and  the  industrial 
population  of  the  British  Isles. 

Almost  you  might  be  one  of  us. 

And  then  I  ask: 

"  How  much  do  those  poor  coolies  earn  a  day,  who 

take  the  place  of  carts  ?  " 
You  smile  and  shrug. 
"  Eighteen  coppers.     Something  less  than  eight  cents 

in    your    money.      They    are     not    badly    paid. 

They  do  not  die." 
Again  I  ask: 
"  And  is  it  true  that  you've  a  Yam  en,  a  police  judge, 

all  your  own.^  "     Another  shrug  and  smile. 
"  Yes,  he  attends  to  all  small  cases  of  disorder.     For 

larger  crimes  we  pass  the  oifender  over  to  the 

city  courts." 

*     *     * 

"  Conditions  "  you  explain  as  we  sit  later  with  a  cup 

of  tea,  "  conditions  here  are  difficult." 
Your  figure  has  grown  lax,  your  voice  a  little  weary. 

You    are    fighting,    I    can    see,    upheld    by    that 

strange  graft  of  western  energy. 
Yet  odds  are  heavy,  and  the  Orient  is  in  your  blood. 

Your  voice  is  weary. 


"  There  are  no  skilled  laborers,"  you  say ;  "  among 

the  owners  no  co-operation. 
It  is   like  —  like   working   in   a   nightmare,    here   in 

Cliina.     It  drags  at  me,  it  drags  "... 

You  bow  me  out  with  great  civility. 

The  furnaces,  the  great  steel  furnaces,  tremble  and 
glow,  gigantic  machinery  clanlis  and  in  living 
iridescent  streams  the  white-hot  slag  pours  out. 

Beyond,  the  gate  of  filth  begins  again. 

A  beggar  rots  and  grovels,  clutching  at  my  skirt  with 
leprous  hands.  A  woman  sits  sorting  hog-bris- 
tles; she  coughs  and  sobs. 

The  stench  is  sickening. 

Tomorrow!  did  they  say.f* 

The  Seven  Arts  Eunice  Tietjens 


GOODBYE 

Goodbye  to  tree  and  tower. 

To  meadow,  stream  and  hill. 

Beneath  the  white  clouds  marshalled  close 

At  the  wind's  will. 

Goodbye  to  the  gay  garden. 

With  prim  geraniums  pied. 

And  spreading  yew  trees,  old,  unchanging 

Tho'  men  have  died. 

Goodbye  to  the  New  Castle, 

With  granite  walls  and  gray; 

And  rooms  where  faded  greatness  still 

Lingers  today. 
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To  every  friend  in  Mallow, 
When  I  am  gone  afar, 
These  words  of  ancient  Celtic  hope, 
"  Peace  after  war." 

I  would  return  to  Erin 
When  all  these  wars  are  by; 
Live  long  among  her  hills  before 
My  last  goodbye. 

The  Bellman  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor 


TO  MY  FRIEND,  GROWN  FAMOUS 

The  mail  has  come  from  home. 

From  home  that  still  remembers  —  to  Japan. 

My  tiny  maid,  as  faultless  as  a  fan, 

Bows  in  the  doorway.     "  Honorable  letters," 

She  says,  "  have  kindly  come." 

And  smiles,  knowing  the  fetters 

That  bind  me  still. 

And  all  my  mail  to-day  is  full  of  you. 
"  His  name,"  says  one,  "  is  sounding  still  and  sound- 
ing." 
And  someone  else,  "  It  is  astounding,  i 

I  never  knew  the  public  chatter  worse. 
Eighteen  editions  for  a  book  of  verse !  " 
And  all  the  printed  pages  glitter,  too. 
With  you. 

With  your  stark  vision  and  cold  fire. 
Your  singing  truth,  your  vehement  desire 
To  cut  through  lies  to  life. 
These  move  behind  the  printed  echoes  here. 
The  paper  strife, 
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The  scurry  of  small  pens  about  your  name. 
Measuring,  praising,  blaming  by  the  same 
Tight  rule  of  thumb  that  makes  their  own 
Inadequacy  known. 
And  as  I  read  a  phrase  leaps  clear 
From  your  own  letter :     "  I  am  tired,"  you  say, 
"  Of  men  who  talk  and  talk  and  dare  not  live 
But  take  their  orgasms  in  speech !  " 
Yes,  that  would  be  your  way 
To  take  the  critics.     It  is  you  who  give. 
Not  they; 

And  safe  beyond  their  reach 
Huge,  careless.  Rabelaisian,  you  pass  by 
Watching  their  squirming  with  amused  eye. 
*  *  *  * 

Here  as  I  sit 

My  paper  house-side  slid  away 

And  all  my  chamber  open  to  the  rain 

I   feel  a  haunting,  exquisite 

Grey  shadow  of  a  pain. 

Beauty  has  part  in  it,  and  loneliness. 

And  the  far  call  of  home  —  and  thoughts  of  you 

In  the  rain  of  spring. 

Here  in  this  land  of  frozen  loveliness. 

Of  artistry  complete,  where  each  small  thing 

Minutely,  preciously,  is  perfect, 

I  have  grown  hungry  for  the  sight  of  you 

Who  are  not  perfect; 

Who  are  big  and  free 

And  largely  vulgar  like  the  peasantry. 

And  full  of  sorrows  for  mankind. 

I  cannot  find 

Your  spirit  in  this  land.     The  little  tree 

Tortured  and  dwarfed  —  oh !  beautiful  I  know 

In  the  grey  slanting  rain. 

But  tortured  even  so  — 
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The  little  pine  tree  in  my  garden  close 

Is  symbol  of  the  soul  that  grows 

Within  this  patient  cult  of  loveliness. 

You  would  not  understand 

Would  care  far  less 

For  the  pale,  silvered  shadows  of  this  land 

That  make  it  dear  to  me. 

Yet  when  I  see 

Your  clear  handwriting  march  across  the  page. 

And  your  brave  spirit  of  a  tonic  age 

Blow  sharp  across  the  spring 

I  smother  here  a  little; 

This  conscious  beauty  is  so  light,  so  brittle. 

So  frail  a  thing! 

But  you  are  free !     "  Go  out,"  your  letter  says, 

"  Go  drink  life  to  the  lees. 

See  the  round  world!     Watch  where   Lord   Buddha 

sits 
Beneath  the  tree;  and  see  where  Jesus  walked 
And  talked. 

See  where  Aspasia  and  Pericles 
Have  visited  together,  and  where  Socrates 
Leaned  on  the  wall.  .  .  . 
Go  out,  my  friend,  and  see  — 
And  then  come  back  and  tell  it  all  to  me !  " 

That,  too,  is  like  you,  "  Tell  it  all  to  me." 

I  feel  your  spirit  searching  hungrily 

Each  human  being  for  the  stuff  of  life, 

The  sharp  blue  flame  below  the  smoke. 

The  authentic  cry 

That  all  our  mouthing  cannot  choke. 

Your  hunger  is  for  life,  for  life ! 

And  you  have  understanding,  and  the  power 

To  pierce  the  husk  of  words,  to  take  an  hour 
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Hot  from  the  crisis  of  a  soul 
And  live  it  in  another,  and  so  grow 
Greater  by  each  of  us,  who  only  know 
A  part  —  and  you  the  whole. 

0  friend,  my  friend,  it's  good  to  feel  you  there, 
A  solvent  for  all  small  hypocrisies, 

A  white  and  steady  flare 

That  beacons  over  such  confusing  seas 

To  bring  me  truth. 

It's  good  to  know  that  youth 

And  eyes  and  lips  are  only  half  the  tie ; 

That,  though  all  listening  peoples  claim  you  now. 

Your  spirit  still 

Holds  some  small  emptiness  that  I 

And  only  I  can  fill. 

So  take  my  homage,  friend,  with  all  the  rest. 

It  will  not  hurt  you  —  you  are  much  too  wise  — 

And  ride  the  world,  and  battle  at  the  crest. 

As  at  the  ebb,  with  lies. 

Yet  if  you  weary  sometimes  of  the  praise 

And  greatness  palls  a  little  in  the  dusk, 

1  shall  be  waiting  as  in  other  days. 

Then  you  can  strip  your  world-ways  like  a  husk. 

And  friendship  will  make  wide  her  wicket  gate 

On  twilit  gardens,  sweet  and  intimate. 

And  we  will  talk  of  simple  homely  things. 

Of  flowers,  of  laughter,  of  the  flash  of  wings.  .  .  . 

Reedy's  Mirror  Eunice  Tietjens 


THE  LETTER 

What  does  one  gain  by  living?     What  by  dying 
Is  lost  worth  having.^     What  the  daily  things 
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Lived  through  together  make  them  worth  the  while 
For  their  sakes  or  for  life's  ?  Where's  the  denying 
Of  souls  through  separation?  There's  your  smile! 
And    your    hands'    touch!     And   the   long   day   that 

brings 
Half  uttered  nothings  of  delight!     But  then 
Now  that  I  see  you  not,  and  shall  again 
Touch  you  no  more  —  memory  can  possess 
Your  soul's  essential  self,  and  none  the  less 
You  live  with  me.     I  therefore  write  to  you 
This  letter  just  as  if  you  were  away 
Upon  a  journey,  or  a  holiday; 
And  so  I'll  put  down  everything  that's  new 
In  this  secluded  village,  since  you  left.  ... 
Now  let  me  think!     Well,  then,  as  I  remember, 
After  ten  days  the  lilacs  burst  in  bloom. 
We  had  spring  all  at  once  —  the  long  December 
Gave  way  to  sunshine.     Then  we  swept  your  room 
And  laid  your  things  away.     And  then  one  morning 
I  saw  the  mother  robin  giving  warning 
To  little  bills  stuck  just  above  the  rim 
Of  that  nest  which  you  watched  while  being  built. 
Near  where  she  sat,  upon  a  leafless  limb. 
With  folded  wings  against  an  April  rain. 
On  June  the  tenth  Edward  and  Julia  married, 
I  did  not  go  for  fear  of  an  old  pain. 
I  was  out  on  the  porch  as  they  drove  by, 
Coming  from  church.     I  think  I  never  scanned 
A  girl's  face  with  such  sunny  smiles  upon  it 
Showing  beneath  the  roses  on  her  bonnet  — 
I  went  into  the  house  to  have  a  cry. 
A  few  days  later  Kimbrough  lost  his  wife. 
Between  housework  and  hoeing  in  the  garden 
I  read  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Goethe's  life. 
My  heart  was  numb  and  still  I  had  to  harden 
All  memory  or  die.     And  just  the  same 
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As  when  you  sat  beside  the  window,  passed 

Larson,  the  cobbler,  hollow-chested,  lame. 

He  did  not  die  till  late  November  came. 

Things  did  not  come  as  Doctor  Jones  forecast, 

'Twas  June  when  Mary  Morgan  had  her  child. 

Pier  husband  was  in  Monmouth  at  the  time. 

She  had  no  milk,  the  baby  is  not  well. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  got  a  fine  new  bell. 

And  after  harvest  Joseph  Clifford  tiled 

His  bottom  land.     Then  Judy  Heaton's  crime 

Has  shocked  the  village,  for  the  monster  killed 

Glendora  Wilson's  father  at  his  door  — 

A  daughter's  name  was  why  the  blood  was  spilled. 

I  could  go  on,  but  wherefore  tell  you  more  .^ 

The  world  of  men  has  gone  its  olden  way 

With  war  in  Europe  and  the  same  routine 

Of  life  among  us  that  you  knew  when  here. 

This  gossip  is  not  idle,  since  I  say 

By  means  of  it  what  I  would  tell  you,  dear : 

I  have  been  near  you,  dear,  for  I  have  been. 

Not  with  you  through  these  things,  but  in  despite 

Of  living  them  without  you,  therefore  near 

In  spirit  and  in  memory  with  you. 

Do  you  remember  that  delightful  Inn 

At  Chester  and  the  Roman  wall,  and  how 

We  walked  from  Avon  clear  to  Kenilworth  ? 

And  afterward  when  you  and  I  came  down 

To  London,  I  forsook  the  murky  town. 

And  left  you  to  quaint  ways  and  crowded  places. 

While  I  went  on  to  Putney  just  to  see 

Old  Swinburne  and  to  look  into  his  face's 

Changeable  lights  and  shadows  and  to  seize  on 

A  finer  thing  than  any  verse  he  wrote  ? 

(Oh  beautiful  illusions  of  our  youth!) 

He  did  not  see  me  gladly.     Talked  of  treason 
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To  England's  greatness.     A^Tiat  was  Camden  like? 
Did  old  Walt  Whitman  smoke  or  did  he  drink? 
And  Longfellow  was  sweet  but  couldn't  think. 
His  mood  was  crusty.     Lowell  made  him  laugh! 
Meantime  Watts-Dunton  came  and  broke  in  half 
My  visit,  so  I  left. 

The  thing  was  this: 
None  of  this  talk  was  Swinburne  any  more 
Than  some  child  of  his  loins  would  take  his  hair, 
Eyes,  skin,  from  him  in  some  pangenesis, — 
His  flesh  was  nothing  but  a  poor  affair, 
A  channel  for  the  eternal  stream  —  his  flesh 
Gave  nothing  closer,  mind  you,  than  his  book. 
But  rather  blurred  it;  even  his  eyes'  look 
Confused  "  Madonna  Mia  "  from  its  fresh 
And  liquid  meaning.     So  I  knew  at  last 
His  real  immortal  self  is  in  his  verse. 

Since  you  have  gone  I've  thought  of  this  so  much. 

I  cannot  lose  you  in  this  universe  — 

I  first  must  lose  myself.     The  essential  touch 

Of  soul  possession  lies  not  in  the  walk 

Of  daily  life  on  earth,  nor  in  the  talk 

Of  daily  things,  nor  in  the  sight  of  eyes 

Looking  in  other  eyes,  nor  daily  bread 

Broken  together,  nor  the  hour  of  love 

When  flesh  surrenders  depths  of  things  divine 

Beyond  all  vision,  as  they  were  the  dream 

Of  other  planets,  but  without  these  even 

In  death  and  separation,  there  is  heaven: 

By  just  that  unison  and  its  memory 

Which  brought  our  lips  together.     To  be  free 

From  accidents  of  being,  to  be  freeing 

The  soul  from  trammels  on  essential  being, 

Is  to  possess  the  loved  one.     I  have  strayed 
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Into  the  only  heaven  God  has  made: 
That's  where  we  know  each  other  as  we  are, 
In  the  bright  ether  of  some  quiet  star, 
Communing  as  two  memories  with  each  other. 

Reedy's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 


RETURN 

Wise  man,  wise  man. 
Fingers  and  thumbs. 
Which  is  the  way 
That  Jesus  comes? 

Wise  man,  wise  man. 
Rabbi,  priest. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
On  such  a  poor  beast? 

Wise  man,  wise  man, 
I  saw  a  lame  child; 
And  when  he  came  by 
Jesus  smiled. 

Jesus,  Jesus, 
How  do  you  come? 
"  To  those  who  are  halt 
And  blind  and  dumb." 

My  knee  was  sprung 
And  I  couldn't  see. 
So  I  climbed  up  high 
In  a  jujube  tree. 

Jesus,  Jesus, 

What  are  you  worth? 
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"  The  sun  and  the  moon 
And  the  little  round  earth.' 

Jesus,  Jesus, 

Sing  me  a  song. 

"  I  can't  stop  now. 

For   the   road's   too   long. 

Jesus,  Jesus, 

Go  along.  Lord; 

My  knee  is  straight 

As  the  governor's  sword. 

Jesus,  Jesus, 
Go  along  before 
To  a  high  house 
With  a  silver  door. 

But  I'll  stop  first 
To  clean  my  feet. 
And  then  sit  down 
By  the  chimney-seat. 

And  Jesus  will  laugh 
And  say  it's  good 
That  I've  moved  into 
His  neighborhood. 

When  he  lights  his  pipe 
I  think  he'll  scratch 
The   Morning-Star 
For  his  safety  match. 

We'll  drink  all  night 
From  a  good  brown  cup^ 
And  not  go  to  bed 
Till  the  sun  comes  up. 
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Wise  man,  wise  man. 
Fingers  and  thumbs. 
This  is  the  way- 
Thai  Jesus  comes. 

Contemporary  Verse  Willard  Wattles 


EYE-WITNESS 

Down  by  the  railroad  in  a  green  valley 
By  dancing  water,  there  he  stayed  awhile 
Singing,  and  three  men  with  him,  listeners. 
All  tramps,  all  homeless  reapers  of  the  wind. 
Motionless  noAv  and  while  the  song  went  on 
Transfigured  into  mages  thronged  with  visions; 
There  with  the  late  light  of  the  sunset  on  them 
And  on  clear  water  spinning  from  a  spring 
Through  little  cones  of  sand  dancing  and  fading. 
Close  beside  pine  woods  where  a  hermit-thrush 
Cast,  when  love  dazzled  him,  shadows  of  music 
That  lengthened,  fluting,  through  the  singer's  pauses 
While  the  sure  earth  rolled  eastward  bringing  stars 
Over  the  singer  and  the  men  that  listened 
There  by  the  roadside,  understanding  all. 

A  train  went  by  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  changed. 
Some  eye  at  a  car  window  must  have  flashed 
From  the  plush  world  inside  the  glassy  Pullman, 
Carelessly  bearing  off  the  scene  forever. 
With  idle  wonder  what  the  men  were  doing, 
Seeing  they  were  so  strangely  fixed  and  seeing 
Torn  papers  from  their  smeary  dreary  meal 
Spread  on  the  ground  with  old  tomato  cans 
Muddy  with  dregs  of  lukewarm  chicory. 
Neglected  while  they  listened  to  the  song. 


And  while  he  sang  the  singer's  face  was  lifted. 
And  the  sky  shook  down  a  soft  light  upon  him 
Out  of  its  branches  where  like  fruits  there  were 
Many  beautiful  stars  and  planets  moving. 
With  lands  upon  them,  rising  from  their  seas. 
Glorious  lands  with  glittering  sands  upon  them. 
With  soils  of  gold  and  magic  mould  for  seeding. 
The  shining  loam  of  lands  afoam  with  gardens 
On  mightier  stars  with  giant  rains  and  suns 
There  in  the  heavens;  but  on  none  of  all 
Was  there  ground  better  than  he  stood  upon: 
There  was  no  world  there  in  the  sky  above  him 
Deeper  in  promise  than  the  earth  beneath  him 
Whose  dust  had  flowered  up  in  him  the  singer 
And  three  men  understanding  every  word. 

The  Tramp  Sings: 
I  will  sing,  I  will  go,  and  never  ask  me  "  Why?  " 
I  was  born  a  rover  and  a  passer-by. 

I  seem  to  myself  like  water  and  sky, 
A  river  and  a  rover  and  a  passer-by. 

But  in  the  winter  three  years  back 
We  lit  us  a  night  fire  by  the  track. 

And  the  snow  came  up  and  the  fire  it  flew 

And  we  couldn't  find  the  warming  room  for  two. 

One  had  to  suffer,  so  I  left  him  the  fire 

And  I  went  to  the  weather  from  my  heart's  desire. 

It  was  night  on  the  line,  it  was  no  more  fire. 
But  the  zero  whistle  through  the  icy  wire. 

As  I  went  suffering  through  the  snow 
Something  like  a  shadow  came  moving  slow. 
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I  went  up  to  it  and  I  said  a  word; 
Something  flew  above  it  like  a  kind  of  bird. 

I  leaned  in  closer  and  I  saw  a  face; 

A  light  went  round  me  but  I  kept  my  place. 

My  heart  went  open  like  an  apple  sliced; 
I  saw  my  Saviour  and  I  saw  my  Christ. 

Well,  you  may  not  read  it  in  a  book. 

But  it  takes  a  gentle  Saviour  to  give  a  gentle  look. 

I  looked  in  his  eyes  and  I  read  the  news ; 
His  heart  was  having  the  railroad  blues. 

Oh,  the  railroad  blues  will  cost  you  dear, 
Keeps  you  moving  on  for  something  that  you  don't  see 
here. 

We  stood  and  whispered  in  a  kind  of  moon; 
The  line  was  looking  like  May  and  June. 

I  found  he  was  a  roamer  and  a  journey  man. 
Looking  for  a  lodging  since  the  night  began. 

He  went  to  the  doors  but  he  didn't  have  the  pay. 
He  went  to  the  windows,  then  he  went  away. 

Says :  "  We'll  walk  together  and  we'll  both  be  fed." 
Says:  "  I  will  give  you  the  '  other  '  bread." 

Oh,  the  bread  he  gave  and  without  money ! 

0  drink,  O  fire,  O  burning  honey! 

It  went  all  through  me  like  a  shining  storm: 

1  saw  inside  me,  it  was  light  and  warm. 


I  saw  deep  under  and  I  saw  above, 

I  saw  the  stars  weighed  down  with  love. 

They  sang  that  love  to  burning  birth, 
They  poured  that  music  to  the  earth. 

I  heard  the  stars  sing  low  like  mothers. 
He  said:  "  Now  look,  and  help  feed  others." 

I  looked  around,  and  as  close  as  touch 
Was  everybody  that  suffered  much. 

They  reached  out,  there  was  darkness  only; 
They  could  not  see  us,  they  were  lonely. 

I  saw  the  hearts  that  deaths  took  hold  of. 
With  the  wounds  bare  that  were  not  told  of; 

Hearts  with  things  in  them  making  gashes; 
Hearts  that  were  choked  with  their  dreams'  ashes: 

Women  in  front  of  the  rolled-back  air. 
Looking  at  their  breasts  and  nothing  there; 

Good  men  wasting  and  trapped  in  hells ; 
Hurt  lads  shivering  with  the  fare-thee-wells. 

I  saw  them  as  if  something  bound  them; 
I  stood  there  but  my  heart  went  round  them. 

I  begged  him  not  to  let  me  see  them  wasted. 
Says :  "  Tell  them  then  what  you  have  tasted." 

Told  him  I  was  weak  as  a  rained-on  bee ; 
Told  him  I  was  lost. —  Says :     "  Lean  on  me." 
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Something  happened  then  I  could  not  tell. 
But  I  knew  I  had  the  water  for  every  hell. 

Any  other  thing  it  was  no  use  bringing ; 
They  needed  what  the  stars  were  singing, 

What  the  whole  sky  sang  like  waves  of  light, 
The  tune  that  it  danced  to,  day  and  night. 

Oh,  I  listened  to  the  sky  for  the  tune  to  come ; 
The  song  seemed  easy,  but  I  stood  there  dumb. 

The  stars  could  feel  me  reaching  through  them; 
They  let  down  light  and  drew  me  to  them. 

I  stood  in  the  sky  in  a  light  like  day. 
Drinking  in  the  word  that  all  things  say 

Where  the  worlds  hang  growing  in  clustered  shapes 
Dripping  the  music  like  wine  from  grapes. 

With  "  Love,  Love,  Love,"  above  the  pain, 
—  The  vine-like  song  with  its  wine-like  rain. 

Through  heaven  under  heaven  the  song  takes  root 
Of  the  turning,  burning,  deathless  fruit. 

I  came  to  the  earth  and  the  pain  so  near  me, 
I  tried  that  song  but  they  couldn't  hear  me. 

I  went  down  into  the  ground  to  grow, 

A  seed  for  a  song  that  would  make  men  know. 

Into  the  ground  from  my  Eoamer's  light 
I  went;  he  watched  me  sink  to  night. 
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Deep  in  the  ground  from  my  human  grieving. 
His  pain  ploughed  in  me  to  believing. 

Oh,  he  took  earth's  pain  to  be  his  bride. 
While  the  heart  of  life  sang  in  his  side. 

For  I  felt  that  pain,  I  took  its  kiss. 
My  heart  broke  into  dust  with  his. 

Then  sudden  through  the  earth  I  found  life  springing ; 
The  dust  men  trampled  on  was  singing. 

Deep  in  my  dust  I  felt  its  tones ; 

The  roots  of  beauty  went  round  my  bones. 

I  stirred,  I  rose  like  a  flame,  like  a  river, 
I  stood  on  the  line,  I  could  sing  for  ever. 

Love  had  pierced  into  my  human  sheathing. 
Song  came  out  of  me  simple  as  breathing. 

A  freight  came  by,  the  line  grew  colder. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

Says,  "  Don't  stay  on  the  line  such  nights," 
And  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the  station  lights. 

I  asked  him  in  front  of  the  station-house  wall 
If  he  had  lodging.     Says:     "None  at  all." 

I  pointed  to  my  heart  and  looked  in  his  face. — 
"  Here, —  if  you  haven't  got  a  better  place." 

He  looked  and  he  said :     "  Oh,  we  still  must  roam 
But  if  you'll  keep  it  open,  well,  I'll  call  it  '  home.'  ' 

The  thrush  now  slept  whose  pillow  was  his  wing. 
So  the  song  ended  and  the  four  remained 


Still  in  the  faint  starshine  that  silvered  them, 

While  the  low  sound  went  on  of  broken  water 

Out  of  the  spring  and  through  the  darkness  flowing 

Over  a  stone  that  held  it  from  the  sea. 

Whether  the  men  spoke  after  could  not  be  told, 

A  mist   from  the  ground  so   veiled  them,  but  they 

waited 
A  little  longer  till  the  moon  came  up; 
Then  on  the  gilded  track  leading  to  the  mountains. 
Against  the  moon  they  faded  in  common  gold 
And  earth  bore  East  with  all  toward  the  new  morning. 

Scrihner's   Magazine  Ridgely    Torrence 


FEET 

Where  the  sun  shines  in  the  street 

There  are  very  many  feet 

Seeking  God,   all  unaware 

That  their  hastening  is  a  prayer. 

Perhaps  these  feet  would  deem  it  odd, 

(Who  think  they  are  on  business  bent). 

If  some  one  went 

And  told  them,  "  You  are  seeking  God !  " 

Contemporary  Verse  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


THE  COWARD 

It  lies  before  my  wounded  feet: 
The  cross  I  am  to  bear. 

Blocking  my  path,  it  frightens  me 
To  see  it  lying  there. 
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And  yet,  I  dare  not  turn  away, 

Nor  yet  dare  go  around. 
God,  give  me  strength  to  carry  it: 

The  thing  upon  the  ground. 

The  Catholic  World  Caroline  Giltinan 


URIEL 

[ll    ESDRAS    4th] 

Then  Uriel   spake  —  the  great  angel,  the   angel  of 

God  — 
"  Would  ye  know   then  the  secrets   of   Yahveh,  the 

rule  of  his  rod.^" 
So,  weigh  me  the  weight  of  the  fire,  the  blast  of  the 

wind 
That  has  left  in  the  wake  of  the  tempest  no  whisper 

behind ; 
Or  call  me  the  day  that  has  vanished  —  one  hour  of 

the  day  — 
And  I  will  interpret  Jehovah,  his  will  and  his  way !  " 

And  I  answered,  "  Oh !  angel  of  Yahveh,  ye  know  and 

I  know 
That  the  questions  ye  ask  are  a  riddle.     The  gleam 

and  the  glow 
Of  the   flash   of  the   fire   are   fitful,   and   cannot   be 

weighed. 
And  the  whirl  of  the  cyclone  unmeasured  can  never  be 

stayed. 
And  the  day  that  is  past  —  could  we  call  it  —  then 

Heaven  would  be  here. 
But,  perchance,  we  could  walk,  even  blindly,  were  the 

pathway  more  clear !  " 
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Then  Uriel  answered,  "  I  ask  ye  of  things  ye  have 

known. 
Ye  have  sat  at  the  warmth  of  the  fire ;  the  breeze  that 

has  blown 
Has  cooled  ye  when   faint  with  the   summer's   long 

sweep  of  the  sun. 
And  the  day  that  is  past,  ye  have  lived  it,  although  it 

is  done. 
If  ye  cannot  discern,  though  half  hidden,  the  things 

ye  have  seen, 
Would  ye  look  on  the  veiled  face  of  Yahveh,  his  might 

and  his  mien?  " 

And  I  answered  God's  angel  in  sorrow,  "  'Twere  bet- 
ter by  far 

That  we  ne'er  had  been  born  to  the  bitter,  blind  things 
that  we  are; 

To  sulFer,  and  not  to  know  wherefore,  to  be  but  the 
sport 

Of  Jehovah  who  reads  not  the  riddle  of  all  he  has 
wrought !  " 

Then,  gently,  the  angel  of  Yahveh  made  answer  to 

me  — 
"  When  the  flame  of  the  fire  has  flickered,  oh !  what  do 

ye  see. 
The  smoke  that  is  left?     Yea,  the  ashes,  but  fire  and 

flame 
Are  greater  than  smoke  or  than  ashes.     The  clouds 

are  the  same  — 
They  pass  to  the  earth  in  the  shower,  the  drops  shall 

remain. 
But  greater  than  drops,  and  unending  the  rush  of 

the  rain. 
What  has   been  is  but  drops   and  but  ashes   to  the 

more  still  to  be, 
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For  the  ways  of  Jehovah  are  wondrous.     Wait,  mor- 
tal, and  see !  " 

Scribner's  Magazine    Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 


THE  CHILD  OF  GOD 

The  scene  is  the  dining-room  of  a  small  house  in  a 
small  New  England  village.  There  is  a  table  spread 
for  supper.  In  the  center  of  the  table  is  a  high, 
ugly,  unshaded  lamp.  There  is  a  door  at  the  back, 
set  between  two  windows,  the  windows  have  shelves 
filled  with  straggling  plants.  A  woman  is  moving 
about  the  room.  She  goes  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
peers  between  the  plants.  She  draws  the  shade  and 
comes  to  the  table.  She  turns  up  the  lamp.  She  is 
Mrs.  Dean,  a  widow. 

MRS.    DEAN 

He's  late  again  tonight. 
Supper's  all  ready,  I'll  turn  up  the  light. 
There,  that's  what  I  call  cheerful!     I  can't  see 
Why  he  should  hate  it  so.     It  seems  to  me 
He's  growing  finicking.     The  lamp's  too  bright. 
This  thing  is  ugly,  that  thing  isn't  right. 
I've  never  taught  him  so.     I've  always  said, 
"  Be  thankful  that  the  Lord  sends  Daily  Bread." 
He  doesn't  seem  to  hear  me  any  more. 
(There   is   a   sound   of   footsteps   and  Mrs.   Dean 
raises  her  voice.) 
Is  that  you,  John.^ 

Be  sure  to  wipe  your  feet  and  shut  the  door! 
(There   is   a   light   rap   and    then    the   door   opens 
slowly  and  a  woman  enters.     She  is  short  and  plump 
and  is  dressed  in  a  fashion  a  little  old.     She  carries 
a  few  bundles.     She  is  Mrs.  Carson,  a  neighbor.) 
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MRS.    CARSON 

May  I  come  in  ?     I  was  j  ust  going  by, 
When  you  turned  up  the  light. 
Tom's  come  home  unexpected  and  I  had 
To  run  out  to  the  store  to  get  an  extra  bite. 
I  don't  eat  much  when  I'm  alone  — 

MRS.  DEAN 

Will  Tom  stay  with  you  now? 

MRS.    CARSON 

Oh,  mercy,  no !  He's  got  a  place  down  there. 
Tom's  doing  well.  He's  just  run  home  to  see 
His  mother  over  Sunday. 

MRS.   DEAN 

It  seems  to  me 

It  isn't  always  mothers  that  they  come  to  see. 

MRS.    CARSON 

(Smiling  but  watchful) 
Oh,  Tom  don't  care  for  Irma  any  more ! 
I'm  glad  of  that.     Irma's  all  right. 
She's  pretty  and  all  that,  but  kind  of  light. 
They  say  she's  going  to  marry  Henry  Ware. 
Tom  told  me  and  he  said  he  didn't  care. 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Interested,  she  speahs  tensely") 

You're  sure  of  that?     You  know 
What  you  are  saying? 

MRS.    CARSON 

Oh,  I  guess  it's  so! 

I've  seen  him  going  there  a  lot  of  late. 

And  watched  them  kind  of  lingering  at  the  gate. 

I  must  be  going  now.     Tom  will  be  home. 
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He  went  down  street  to  see  what  he  could  see. 
He  likes  to  meet  folks.     Tell  your  John  for  me 
He  must  run  over  when  he  can.     He's  got  the  time. 
Most  of  the  boys  are  busy  with  some  work. 
But  John's  the  gentleman!     My  Tom's  a  clerk 
In  a  big  hardware  store  at  Everston. 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Unmoved) 

You  know  what  John  is.     You  know  very  well 
He  is  the  Lord's.     And  I  don't  need  to  tell 
That  he's  to  preach  the  Gospel.     In  the  Fall 
He  goes  to  Hartford.     He's  to  study  there. 
I've  planned  it  all. 

(Mrs.  Carson  is  restless  while  Mrs.  Dean  is  speak- 
ing. She  is  timid,  but  as  Mrs.  Dean  pauses^,  she 
summons  her  courage  and  speaks  earnestly) 

MRS.    CARSON 

I've  heard  folks  say  that  John  don't  want  to  preach. 
Are  you  quite  sure  you're  right  to  push  him  so.^* 
Why  do  you  urge  him  if  he  doesn't  want  to  go.'' 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Stiffly) 

You're  very  kind,  I'm  sure.     I'm  very  sure 
That  you  mean  to  be  kind,  so  I  endure 
What  you  are  bold  to  say. 

MRS.    CARSON 

I  know  I'm  kind  of  awkward.     What  I've  come  to 

say 
Don't  seem  to  come  easy.     It's  hard,  someway. 
To  talk  about  real  things,  but  this  is  one 
I  feel  I've  got  to  talk  about,  and  now  that  I've 

begun 
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I  guess  I'll  say  it  quick.     My  Tom  wants  John  to  go 
Back  to  Everston  with  him.     He's  got  a  job  for 

John. 
He    knows    about    Irma  —  he    understands.     And 


MRS.   DEAN 

{Interrupting  her) 

Before  my  son  was  born  I  made  a  plan  with  God. 
I  said,  "  Oh  God,  when  my  son  is  a  man. 
His  voice  shall  praise  Thee.     I  give  him  to  be 
Thy  minister,  oh  Lord !     Take  him  from  me !  " 
I've  always  told  John  that.     John  knows  he  is 
The    Child    of    God.     John    knows    that    he's    to 

preach. 
He  will  begin  to  study  in  the  Fall. 

MRS.    CARSON 

(No  longer  timid,  speaks  with  feeling) 

You  must  know  about  Irma !     She  is  queer 
Some  way.     There's  something  makes  her  dear 
To  all  the  young  men.     It's  kind  of  hard  to  say 
Just  what  it  is.     She's  got  a  pretty  way 
Her  hair's  all  curly  —  she's  got  dimpled  hands  — 

MRS.   DEAN 

What's  that  to  do  with  what  the  Lord  commands  ? 

MRS.    CARSON 

Has  God  said  anything?     Or  is  it  you 
Who  want  your  own  way  ?     Oh !  why  won't  you  let 
John  go  away  with  Tom.     He  will  forget 
And  care  less,  as  Tom  does. 

MRS.   DEAN 

You're  very  kind,  but  you  don't  understand. 
I  never  liked  Irma. 
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MRS.    CARSON 

What  has  that  to  do 

With  young  men's  liking?     Do  you  think  that  you 
Can  think  and  feel  for  John  as  well  as  plan? 
You  seem  to  forget  that  your  John's  a  man ! 

MRS.   DEAN 

He  is  the  Child  of  God.     I've  given  him. 
{Mrs.  Carson  rises.     She  draws  her  coat  together, 
preparing  to  leave.     She  sighs  a  little) 

MRS.    CARSON 

I'm  sorry,  very  sorry.     Well,  good-night. 

I  wish  you'd  listen  and  I've  meant  all  right. 

{She  lingers  at  the  door  for  an  instant) 

Good-night. 

{She  goes  out,  shutting  the  door  softly  behind  her. 
Mrs.  Dean  stands  rigid  for  a  moment  and  then  turns 
•with  a  rapt  smile.) 

MRS.  DEAN 

She  cannot  understand.     She  never  gave 

A  son  to  God.     The  souls  that  John  shall  save 

Will  pass  before  her  in  their  white  array 

Upon   the   Judgment   Day.     There's    John's    step 

now  — 
Oh,  God !     Don't  let  him  care !     God,  take  my  part ! 
Tear  Irma  Willett's  face  out  of  his  heart! 
{John  enters  with  his  hands  full  of  wild  flowers.) 

JOHN 

Aren't  they  lovely.  Mother?     Every  one  of  them 

A  chalice  with  a  drop  of  flower  wine. 

What  silversmith  can  make  a  cup  like  that? 

The  workman  was  divine! 

See  how  they're  touched  with  color. 

What  a  wrist  that  is ! 
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It  turns  a  light  brush  quickly 
And  paints  anemones. 

MRS.   DEAN 

They  fall  so.     Look  —  they're  all  over  the  floor ! 
I've  work  enough  to  do!     No  —  it's  all  right. 
I  don't  mind  clearing  up 
After  my  son.     Why  are  you  late  tonight? 

JOHN 

Haven't  you  seen  the  sunset?     The  sun's  a  scarlet 

rose 
Laid  on  the  edge  of  the  world.     No  painter  knows 
Such  vehement  color  on  color  as  clouds  that  come 
To  gather  the  rose  in  their  hands  and  carry  it  home. 

MRS.    DEAN 

It  is  the  sun  and  the  sky  that  the  Lord  has  made. 
The  Heavens  declare  his  glory  — 

MRS.    DEAN 

(^Smiling) 
And  you  pull  down  the  shade. 

MRS.    DEAN 

/(^Shocked) 
My  son ! 

JOHN 

But  Mother,  you  do ! 

You  have  pulled  the  shade  at  those  windows  lest 

The  glory  of  God  shine  through. 

Have  you  looked  on  the  hills  tonight?     God  has 

lifted  the  shade 
To  let  us   see  into  the  workshop  where  glory  is 

made! 
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MRS.   DEAN 

I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  so!     I  wish  that  you 
Would  talk  like  other  folks  do ! 

{John  seats  himself  at  the  table  and  begins  to  ar- 
range his  flowers  in  a  glass  of  mater  there.) 

JOHN 

You'd  like  to  have  me  quote  from  some  old  hymns. 

Use  phrases  of  a  people  I  don't  know, 

Say  things  I  don't  believe  or  that  are  no  longer  so, 

{He  smiles  a  little  to  soften  his  words.) 

Speak  of  Bible  flowers  that  can't  litter  your  floor, 

I'm  sorry.  Mother,  but  that's  all  too  far  away. 

These  little,  scented  blossoms  that  I  found  today 

Are  lovely  as  any  lilies  that  Jesus  ever  found 

When  he  walked  through  the  fields  of  Palestine, 

Or  looked  on  the  hills  around 

About  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     I  am  not  a  Jew. 

I'm  a   New   England   village  boy   some   power   is 

singing  through. 
Life  is  very  wonderful.     These  are  my  fields  and 

trees. 
My  little,  friendly  rivers  that  run  to  meet  my  seas. 
"  This  is  the  day  the  Lord  has  made," 
The  same  Lord  that  made  me  — 
Made  me  myself  —  gave  me  my  singing  soul ! 
He  made  the  world,  green  growing,  set  my  feet 
To  walk  in  it!     To  go  out  into  it! 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Steadily) 
You  are  going  to  Hartford  to  study  theology. 

JOHN 

I'm  awfully  sorry.  Mother,  but  you  can't  plan  my 
life  for  me. 
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MRS.  DEAN 

I  vowed  it  before  you  were  born,  John. 
To  God  I've  given  my  word. 
You  are  to  preach  the  Lord  — 


I'll  sing  the  Lord. 

MRS.  DEAN 

Your  songs  are  impious.     You  twist  truth  about. 
You  make  things  different.     Your  songs  are  strange. 
You  cover  sacred  things  with  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
You  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

JOHN 

No,  Mother,  you're  wrong. 

I've  heard  God  saying 

"  Sing  unto  me  a  new  song !  " 

MRS.    DEAN 

I  prayed  over  you  in  your  cradle,  when  you  were  a 

little  boy; 
I  gave  you  a  pictured  Bible  instead  of  a  foolish 

toy  — 

JOHN 

(Wistfully) 

But,  Mother,  I  wanted  the  toy. 
I  was  only  a  little  boy. 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Ignoring  him) 

I  sat  by  you  hour  after  hour,  reading  the  old,  sweet 
hymns. 

JOHN 

Yes,  I  learned  rhythm  from  them.     Some  of  them 
thrill  me  yet, 
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But  some  are  pretty  bad  poems^  words   that  are 

clumsily  set 
To  fasten  a  half  truth  into  a  mind  that  can  only 

half  forget. 

MRS.   DEAN 

My  prayers  have  come  to  this !     My  word  to  God ! 
The  wine  of  my  soul  is  spilled  on  the  earth  and 

trod 
Under  the  feet  of  him  who  was  to  be 
My  gift  to  God! 

JOHN 

Won't  you  listen.  Mother.^     It  seems  to  me 

That  you  won't  think  and  you  won't  let  me  think. 

You  speak  of  wine,  and  yet  you  call  strong  drink 

The  brew  of  Hell.     And  you  want  me  to  vote 

To  make  all  wine  illegal  in  the  State. 

What  does  wine  mean  to  you  or  to  your  soul? 

You  use  the  eastern  image  two  thousand  years  too 

late. 
We  in  New  England  villages  don't  think  in  terms  of 

wine. 
We  work  for  prohibition.     And  that's  what  I  mean. 
I  want  to  get  away  from  words  that  are 
No  longer  full  of  meaning,  thoughts  that  bar 
My  soul  in  its  free  flight  into  blue  Heaven. 
I'm  sorry.  Mother,  but  it  must  be  so. 
The  time  has  come  when  you  must  let  me  go. 

{They  stand  looking  at  one  another  and  neither 
shows  any  sign  of  yielding.  There  is  a  sound  of 
footsteps  at  the  door  and  a  hurried  knocking.  After 
an  instant's  pause,  Mrs.  Dean  goes  slowly  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  Tom  Carson  and  Irma  Willett 
enter.     They  are  agitated.) 
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IRMA 

Oh,  it  isn't  true ! 

Oh,  I'm  so  glad!     They  told  me  it  was  you 

And  I  ran  all  the  way. 


You  went  along  the  river  bank  today? 
Under  the  willows?     Someone  saw  you  there 
Sitting  alone.     There's  been  a  big  landslide. 
Sid  Jenkins  sent  down  there  and  found  a  man  had 

died. 
He  was  all  crushed.     Ugh!     It  was  horrible! 

IRMA 

I  thought  that  it  was  you ! 

JOHN 

I'm  sorry  you  were  frightened,  Irma  dear, 
But  you'd  no  reason.     I  was  safely  here. 

MRS.   DEAN 

(Passionate,  exalted) 

Now  will  you  see  the  Lord's  hand  in  your  life 

Pointing  your  duty  clear? 

You  are  spared  to  do  his  will  and  naught  beside! 

JOHN 

But  Mother,  what  of  the  fellow  who  has  died? 

IRMA 

(Growing  a  little  shy) 

I  must  go  now.     You  see,  Mrs.  Dean, 

I  only  came  because  someone  had  seen 

John  sitting  there  by  the  old  willow  trees. 

I  was  so  frightened  —  fearing  —  Ah,  John,  please, 

Please  let  me  go. 
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JOHN 

Let  me  thank  you,  Irma.     This  will  comfort  me 
When    nights    seem    long.     I'm    going    away    to- 
morrow. 

MRS.   DEAN 

Piling  sorrow  on  his  mother's  sorrow! 

Better  far  that  he 

Should  lie  there  dead  by  the  old  willow  tree! 

TOM 

Oh,  but  that  is  dreadful,  Mrs.  Dean ! 

You  mustn't  talk  like  that,  for  you  can't  mean 

What  you  are  saying.     John  saved  me 

When  I  was  headed  straight  for  death  and  Hell 

He  made  me  feel  ashamed.     He  made  me  see 

Just  what  a  fool  I  was.     I  went  away 

And  fought  it  out.     That's  why  I'm  here  today. 

I've  got  a  job  for  John  in  Everston. 

I'd  be  so  proud  to  have  John  there! 

I'd  be  proud  of  John  anywhere ! 

MRS.   DEAN 

He  is  the  Child  of  God,  yet  he  denies 

The  Heavenly  Fatherhood.     All  —  all  my  prayer 

Is  wasted  on  him.     All  my  promises 

Lie  unfulfilled  before  the  Lord  Most  High. 

I  vowed  that  he  should  preach  — 

IRMA 

{Suddenly,  forgetting  herself) 

Oh,  I  can't  see  why 

God  ever  gave  you  John !     You  little,  little  soul  I 
You  want  to  sit  in  some  nice  snug  front  pew 
With  all  the  congregation  behind  you 
Saying   "That's   her   son!"     You   want   John   to 
stand 
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Up  in  some  pulpit,  very  black  and  grand, 
Looking  down  on  the  people !     John  will  go 
As  young  King  Saul  went  after  his  father's  sheep, 
The  poor>  lost  sheep  that  needed  the  young  Saul  so ! 
And  Saul  found  the  word  of  God  on  the  road  —  on 

the  road ! 
Not  in  any  high  pulpit,  not  in  a  fixed  abode. 
But  out  where  lost  sheep  go  by. 
Oh,  John's  too  big  for  us  all !     And  I  —  and  I 
Could  kneel  at  his  feet  and  worship  him. 
(She  speaks  more  slowly,  very  tenderly) 
Perhaps 
That's  why  I  can't  love  you,  John,  as  I  love  Henry 

Ware. 
I  should  always  be  at  your  feet  and  humble  there. 

JOHN 

Don't  grieve,  dear.     Don't  you  see 

If  you  are  happy,  that's  enough  for  me. 

Tell  Henry  that  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  him! 

(Gravely) 

Mother  can't  understand.     Her  God  is  grim, 

And  strange  and  high  and  very  far  away. 

Not  having  much  to  do  with  men  today 

Here  in  New  England;  speaking  overseas 

In  phrases  of  a  people  unlike  these 

Who  live  with  us.     She  is  afraid 

Of  all  the  real  things.     She  fears  for  me 

Because  I'm  glad  in  all  that  has  been  made. 

Glad  in  my  own  heart  and  unceasingly 

At  beauty  of  this  sky  and  field  and  sea. 

Glad  that  I'm  young  and  glad  that  I  am  strong! 

Glad  in  my  own  phrase  and  in  my  own  song! 

MRS.   DEAN 

He  is  breaking  his  mother's  heart. 
He  is  breaking  his  mother's  vow. 
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He  is  choosing  a  life  apart 

From  the  things  of  God.     He  sings 

Of  wicked,  heathen  things. 

JOHN 

I'll  make  them  all  praise  God, 

Hill,  river,  road  and  tree. 

Life,  death,  eternity! 

Church,  bank  and  byre  and  bin. 

Above,  below,  without,  within. 

I'll  make  the  oriole's  wing  a  flaming  sword! 

I'll  make  Pan  praise  the  Lord! 

MRS.   DEAN 

And  lose  your  soul! 

IRMA 

No  —  no !     And  be  made  whole ! 
Find  all  the  little  truths  we  overlook. 
Eelease  the  creed-bound  beauty  of  the  Book! 
{There  is  a  sound  of  people  gathering  outside,  voices 
md  footsteps.     Tom  Carson  goes  to  the  door.) 

TOM 

(speaking  to  the  people  outside) 

John's  safe  at  home.     Yes.     John's  all  right. 
Yes  —  yes  !     We're  glad !     You'd  better  not  come 

in. 
We're  coming  out. 
Come,  Irma,  and  —  Good-night. 
(He  speaks  to  John.) 

There's  a  great  crowd  out  there.     They  were  afraid 
It  was  your  body  by  the  willow  tree. 
Go,   speak   to   them.     They   love   you.     You   have 

made 
Friends  of  them  all.     And  will  you  write  to  me 
Once  in  a  while?     You  know  how  glad  I'd  be 
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To  hear  from  you?     I  will  take  Irma  home. 

{He  pushes  John  gently  toward  the  door.  John 
goes  out.  The  people  can  be  heard  greeting  him, 
Irma  draws  her  light  wrap  about  her  shoulders  and 
prepares  to  go  with  Tom.  She  is  watching  Mrs. 
Dean  intently  and  as  she  reaches  the  door  she  turns  to 
speak  to  the  older  woman  who  stands  rigid,  watching 
her.) 

IRMA 

Pray  tonight,  if  you  can. 

Thank  God  you  have  brought  a  man 

Into  the  world,  a  singing  priest  to  reach 

The  hearts  of  other  men. 

We're  too  small,  you  and  I,  to  love  him  as 

He  should  be  loved.     We  are  too  small 

To  understand  it  all. 

But  can't  you  love  him  more? 

Oh,  can't  you 

Love  him  as  other  mothers  do? 

And  be  a  little  —  kind  — 

Can't  you  — 

{Her  voice  falters  and  dies  away.  She  looks  bach 
and  then  goes  out,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 
Mrs.  Dean  stands  very  still,  unyielding.) 

The  Seven  Arts  Louise  Driscoll 


MY  LIGHT  WITH  YOURS 


When  the  sea  has  devoured  the  ships 
And  the  spires  and  the  towers 
Have  gone  back  to  the  hills. 
And  all  the  cities 
Are  one  with  the  plains  again; 
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And  the  beauty  of  bronze 
And  the  strength  of  steel 
Are  blown  over  silent  continents 
As  the  desert  sand  is  blown  — 
My  dust  with  yours  forever. 

II 

When  folly  and  wisdom  are  no  more. 

And  fire  is  no  more. 

Because  man  is  no  more; 

When  the  dead  world  slowly  spinning 

Drifts  and  falls  through  the  void  — 

My  light  with  yours 

In  the  Light  of  Lights  forever ! 

Reedy's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 


SUMMER 

When  all  the  roads  are  deep  with  dust, 

When  chestnut  blossoms  tinge  with  rust. 

On  every  ridge,  the  forest's  crown 

And  pour  their  plumy  pollen  down. 

When  droughts  have  burned  the  meadows  brown 

And  drained  the  watercourses  bare. 

When  honeysuckles  scent  the  air, 

And  bees  boom  loud  in  every  bower, 

Though  now,  save  at  the  twilight  hour. 

Through  all  the  long  parched  day,  is  heard 

No  more  the  song  of  any  bird  — 

Song-sparrow,  bob-o'-link,  or  thrush  — 

And  on  the  noontide  falls  a  hush, 

When  every  breeze's  listless  breath 

Is  laden  with  a  fiery  death. 

Then  come  with  me  and  seek  the  cool 
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Moist  margin  of  the  hidden  pool 

That  I,  and  I  alone,  have  found. 

Fed  by  a  stream,  whose  tinkling  sound 

Makes  silver  music  in  the  shade 

Spread  by  a  little  forest  glade, 

And  whose  clear  rippling  waves  distil. 

Beneath  the  leaves  a  grateful  chill. 

There  we  shall  rest ;  and,  if  you  choose. 

The  pool's  shy  god  will  not  refuse 

To  welcome  you  within  his  tide. 

Lay  all  your  clinging  lawns  aside. 

And,  white  upon  the  grassy  rim. 

Let  first  your  foot,  one  slender  limb. 

The  cool,  caressing  waters  lave. 

Then  swiftly  slip  into  the  wave, 

And  let  the  lucent  amber  fold 

Its  flood  around  you,  flecked  with  gold, 

Down  where  bright  pebbled  gleam  remote. 

Slow  to  the  surface  you  shall  float, 
A  vision  of  soft  Cyprian  foam. 
And  since  no  Nymph  has  made  her  home 
Within  this  fountain,  you  shall  be 
Its  tutelar  divinity  — 
Shall  on  its  waters  cast  such  spell 
That  he  who  comes  his  thirst  to  quell, 
Through  your  enchantment  shall  be  kept. 
By  strange  dreams  haunted,  nymphalept. 
Straining  above  all  pools  to  see 
Some  fleeting,  white-limbed  mystery. 
Bending  above  all  brooks  to  trace 
The  shadowy  features  of  a  face 
That  tempts  and  taunts  him,  till  its  lure 
Proves  more  than  passion  may  endure. 
And,  drawn  into  her  gleaming  lair. 
He  dies  entangled  in  her  hair. 

So,  with  our  fancies,  we  shall  cheat 
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The  raging  dogstar's  sultry  heat. 
Until  the  sun  less  straight  shall  send 
His  rays,  then  we  shall  homeward  bend 
Our  steps  reflective,  tranquil,  slow. 
Well  pleased  to  linger  as  we  go. 
To  watch  the  fiery  splendour  fade 
And  all  the  world  return  to  shade. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America. 


SEASONS 

How  lovely  these  trees  are 

At  all  times. 

In  the  Winter 

When  they  stretch  their  nude  arms  to  Heaven 

Like  daring  wantons. 

And  beg  the  frost-king  for  his  crystal  j  ewels. 

In  the  Spring. 

Clothed  in  the  first  green  dress 

So  faintly  perfumed 

And  trimmed  with  buds. 

Later  when  the  Summer  guests  arrive 

And  all  is  music  and  merry-making. 

How  lovely  then 

In  their  costume  of  firmer  texture 

And  deeper  dye. 

But  in  the  fall, 

Arrayed  in  red  and  gold 

And  spangled  with  ripened  fruit 

Like  giant  rubies, 

'Tis  then  that  Heaven 

Throws  between  Itself  and  them, 
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That  smoky,  hazy  Autumn  veil 
Lest  their  beauty  be  too  dazzling. 

The  Poetry  Journal  Gerve  Baronti 


PRO  PATRIA 

Remember,  as  the  flaming  car 

Of  ruin  nearer  rolls, 
That  of  our  country's  substance  are 

Our  bodies  and  our  souls. 

Her  dust  we  are,  and  to  her  dust 

Our  ashes  shall  descend: 
Who  craves  a  lineage  more  august 
Or  a  diviner  end? 

By  blessing  of  her  fruitful  dews. 
Her  suns  and  winds  and  rains. 

We  have  her  granite  in  our  thews, 
Her  iron  in  our  veins. 

And,  sleeping  in  her  sacred  earth. 

The  ever-living  dead 
On  the  dark  miracle  of  birth 

Their  holy  influence  shed. 

And,  every  hour,  its  crescent  power 
The  buried  past  doth  prove. 

In  seed  and-  bud  and  fruit  and  flower. 
In  life  and  thought  and  love. 

Our  heritage  of  high  success 

We  hold  by  blood-bought  right  — 

A  thousand  leagues  of  loveliness. 
And  seven-score  years  of  light. 
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That  light  on  their  stern  foreheads  shone 
Who,  in  the  dawn's  dim  glow. 

Strode  silent  into  Lexington, 
Seven-score  years  ago. 

The  sun  rose.     To  the  morning  sky 
The  fields  of  France  shone  fair. 

Together,  in  the  noon-light,  lie 
The  lion  and  the  bear. 

But  darkling  in  his  wildwood  home 

Still  lurks  a  wounded  boar. 
With  hoofs  a-quiver  and  tusks  a-foam 

To  trample  and  to  gore. 

The  hunts-up  sounds;  the  bugle-blast 
Rings  challenge;  and  the  chase 

Drives  headlong  to  destroy  the  last 
Destroyer  of  our  race. 

No  lure  of  blood,  no  lust  for  prey 

Impels  us  to  the  foray; 
We  blaze  the  way  of  breaking  day. 

And  darkness  is  our  quarry. 

So,  in  the  faith  our  fathers  kept. 

We  live,  and  long  to  die; 
To  sleep  forever,  as  they  have  slept. 

Under  a  sunlit  sky; 

Close-folded  to  our  mother's  heart 

To  find  our  souls'  release  — 
A  secret  coeternal  part 
Of   her   eternal  peace;  — 

Where  Hood,  Saint  Helen's,  and  Rainier, 
In  vestal  raiment,  keep 
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Inviolate  through  the  varying  year 
Their  immemorial  sleep; 

Or  where  the  meadow-lark,  in  coy 

But  calm  profusion,  pours 
The  liquid  fragments  of  his  joy 

On  old  colonial  shores. 
The  Yale  Review  Charlton  M.  Lewis 


THESE  UNITED  STATES 

To  Alan  Seeger 
I 
New,  for  the  most  part:  very,  very  new. 
Flimsy  houses,  mostly  turned  askew. 
Streets  that  straggle,  where,  not  long  ago. 
Timber  stood,  then  cows  grazed,  now  papers  blow. 
Much  too  busy  to  be  tidy,  bent 
On  being  bigger  —  one  big  circus  tent. 
Somewhat  slangy;  not  devoid  of  cheek; 
Loving  noise,  and  loving  best  to  speak. 
Swayed  by  headlines ;  governed  by  a  shout ;  — 
Nine  days  of  wonder,  then  a  new  one's  out. 
Bashful  in  nothing;  reverent  in  few; 
New,  for  the  most  part;  very,  very  new. 
But  —  beneath  the  newness,  in  behind 
All  the  brag  and  splurge  and  jest,  we  find 
This:     Old  memories  of  homespun  days. 
Candle-lit;  of  quiet,  sabbath  ways 
Won  from  wildernesses,  fervent  prayer 
Given  in  peril's  proof;  young  feet  worn  bare. 
Hands  tough-trained,  and  level-looking  eyes 
Keen  on  gunsights,  calm  as  evening  skies ; 
Memories  of  battle,  richly  drowned 
In  warm  life-blood,  heroes-wrapped-around, — - 
Deep,  too  deep  for  tears,  not  spoken  of 
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Save  by  that  great  love  which  answers  love; 
Memories  of  old  songs,  carried  far 
Over  wide  prairies,  past  peaks  that  are 
Torches  to  the  sunrise,  past  the  spires. 
Star-outlined,  of  trees;  by  rain-ringed  fires 
Gleaned,  and  sung  again  on  wind-bleached  foam 
With  brave  ships  for  China,  praising  Home, 
Proudly,  to  strange  skies;  most  sweet,  most  fair 
Songs,  the  old,  old,  same  songs,  everywhere. 
Memories  and  going  deeper  —  dreams. 
Dreams  brought  over  seas,  the  first  faint  gleams; 
Cherished,  through  storms  cherished;  dim  and  pale 
But  not  dying  dreams ;  still  held,  still  hale. 
Still  with  haughty  stars  defended,  still. 
Aloof,  like  eagles,  brooding  their  bright  will. 


New,  for  the  most  part;  very,  very  new. 
Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Celt  and  Jew, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Negro,  Slav,  Chinese, 
Scandinavian,  Hindoo,  Dutch  —  all  these. 
Foreign  tongues,  not  light  to  extirpate; 
Feuds,  hard-dying,  Old-World,  out  of  date. 
Huddled  herds  in  cities;  labor,  lined. 
Often,  with  backward  looks;  love,  left  behind. 
Seed  wild-sown  the  wind  has  foisted  far; 
Rude  wave-welter  of  all  creeds  that  are. 
Gallant  the  ship ;  a  motley  crowd  the  crew :  — 
New  for  the  most  part,  very,  very  new. 
But  —  beneath  the  newness,  in  behind 
All  the  warp  and  tug  and  strain,  we  find 
This:     Old  hungerings  of  long-dead  days. 
Spirit-bowed;  of  cruel,  down-trod  ways 
Sore  with  subjugation;  backs  that  meant 
Overseers'   whip-lashes,  the   bent. 
Yoked  abasement  of  once  noble  wills 
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Lunging  at  thongs  between  their  masters'  thills, — 
Beasts  of  burden  being;  hungerings 
Germinate  in  darkness,  gouged  by  kings, 
Bruised  by  heels  of  armies,  overborne. 
Time  on  time,  by  conquest,  despot-torn; 
Living,  yet,  miraculous  alive; 
Daunted  not,  continuing  to  thrive 
Towards  the  sunlight;  hungerings  to  be 
Shackles  through,  and  sea-glad,  and  got  free ;  — 
Hungerings  for  open  spaces,  wide 
Of  horizon,  reaching  out;  to  stride 
Fields  not  fenced  a  summer's  day,  and  be 
Happy  at  moonrise;  to  get  free  .  .  .  free. 
Hungerings,  and  going  deeper  —  fires. 
Fires  brought  over  seas,  immense  desires. 
Smouldering,  subterranean;  smothered,  dim 
But  not  dying  fires;  still  lodged,  still  grim. 
Still  with  stubborn  griefs  defended,  still 
Anchored  like  iron  rock-deep  in  proud  will. 


Dreams.     Fires.     Fraught  clouds  from  Europe  blow. 

Whose  rampired  walls  full  sulphurously  glow 

With  battle-flare  at  sunrise;  overseas 

Breaks  the  beached  foam  of  wasting  panoplies. 

And  faintly,  as  in  sea-shells,  far  away. 

The  cannon  thunder  whispers  night  and  day. 

Fires.     Dreams.     In  factory  belch  fuliginous. 

In  caisson  gloom  and  skyey  balanced  truss; 

By  cobweb  rails  to  fabled  Ophirs  spun; 

On  lapping  tides;  down  darkened  streets,  is  done  — 

Gestation  of  a  giant  doomed  to  birth  — 

The  forging  of  a  new  and  mightier  earth. 

A  mightier.     And  a  better  ?     Not  by  ease  — 

By  shoulder  shrugs  and  oiled  immunities. 

Not  by  midnight  riot.     Once  again 
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They  shall  inherit  most  who  live  most  plain. 

Ay,  fear  it  not,  the  little  breed  that  knows 

Nothing  but  wantonness,  it  goes  —  it  goes. 

A  bolder  blood  shall  stride  into  the  part; 

Shall  take  the  stage;  shall  wield  a  manlier  art, 

And  put  a  shame  on  mimic.     Even  now 

Is,  troubled,  in  his  sleep  the  Sleeper's  brow. 

Unrest,  like  mist,  grows  ghostlier,  it  seems 

The     Thinker     questions.  .  .  .  Travail.     Fire     and 

dreams. 
Dark  overhead  the  clouds  of  Europe  blow. 
Heat-lightning-lit,  dull,  ominous  and  low. 
Not  yet,  not  yet  the  hour,  but,  tryst  to  keep, 
A  spirit  moves  abroad  upon  the  deep. 
And  will  be  stirring  soon.     And  will  be  sung. 
Soon,  to  a  clarion  of  nobler  tongue 
Than  inks  on  ticker-tapes  or  glibly  reads 
From  pompous  records  of  parochial  greeds 
Promulgate  for  the  People.  .  .  .  Midnight  blue. 
Stars  of  these  States  a-shining  through. 
The  dawn  awaited.     Dreaming,  peaks  and  spires ;  — • 
The    house    still   locked   and   dreaming.     Dreams  — 

and  fires. 


Thou  whose  full  time  both  buds  and  stars  await;  — 

On  the  curved  cup  of  destiny  whose  hold 

Permits  no  bubble  world  its  concave  gold 

Too  buoyant  to  relinquish;  at  whose  gate 

Love  takes  her  lantern  and  goes  out  to  Hate, 

Bending  above  the  battle's  bleeding  mould ; 

Our  country  thou  in  fire  and  dreams  enfold  — 

In  forest  freshness,  her,  thy  consecrate. 

There  must  be  some  strange  beauty  hid  in  her. 

With  withes  uncut  by  sharp  awakening  sword; 

Some  precious  gift  not  veined,  some  truth  of  power 
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Thou  art  maturing,  great  artificer. 

Fools  we,  and  blind ;  impatient  of  an  hour ; 

But  make  her  worthy,  for  we  love  her.  Lord! 

The  Boston  Transcript        Benjamin  R.  C.  Low 
February  7,  1917. 


AN  ODE  OF  DEDICATION 

Verses  written  to  be  read  before  the  Harvard  Chapter,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  June  18,  1917 


Who  would  have  thought  a  month  of  Spring 

Could  work  so  deep  a  change? 
Who  would  have  thought  a  dream  could  sting 
The  dead  to  new  life,  quivering. 
And  shake  dull  hearts  with  echoing 

Of  music  new  and  strange? 
The  deaf  have  heard  a  call. 

The  scoffers  have  heard  a  cry. 
Freedom  moaned,  "Give  help!     I  fall! 

Brother,  your  hand  I     I  die !  " 
The  dumb  have  heard  and  spoken. 

The  sluggards  have  stirred; 
A  word,  a  dream,  has  broken 

The  sleep  of  the  sepulchered! 
Through  the  storm  and  the  dark 
Freedom  flashed  a  spark. 
And  we  who  love  her  name 
Burst  into  flame. 
And  came! 

Who  would  have  thought  that  April  days 

Could  work  such  conjury? 
Up  from  the  crowded  towns  ablaze, 
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Up  from  the  green  hills,  like  a  haze 
Slow-rising  to  some  magic  lay's 

Unearthly   harmony  — 
Walls  and  resplendent  spires 

Have  arisen,  and  stand ! 
A  place  of  faint,  far  choirs 
And  chimes  and  candle-fires, 
A  month  of  new  desires 

Has  made  a  noisy  land. 
A  place  of  prayer  and  search, 

A  house  of  God,  a  church! 

Lo,  how  the  spires  ascend! 

Lo,  how  the  arches  rise! 
Lo,  how  the  pinnacles  pierce  the  clouds 

To  melt  their  glow  with  the  sky's  I 
What  miracle,  Wyoming? 

What  high  roof  overspreads, 
Kansas,  your  waving  fields. 

New  York,  your  hurrying  heads? 
What  roof  strains  to  the  stars 

Over  hill,  over  plain? 
What  Gothic  glory  covers  you  both, 

California,  Maine? 
In  Florida,  in  Idaho, 

The  crystal  walls  aspire; 
In  Oregon,  in  Delaware, 

Sings  low  the  faint,  far  choir. 
The  valleys  feel  a  sacred  stir 

In  every  leaf  and  clod; 
And  from  every  mountain,  every  hill. 

The  pillars  loom  up  to  God. 

II 

Who  said,  "  It  is  a  booth  where  doves  are  sold 
Who  said,  "  It  is  a  money-changers'  cave  "f 
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Silence  to  such  forever,  and  behold! 

It  is  a  vast  cathedral,  and  its  nave 
And  dim-lit  transept  and  broad  aisles  are  filled 

With  a  great  nation's  millions,  on  their  knees 
With  new  devotion  and  high  fervor  thrilled 

Offering  silver  and  heart's-ease 
And  love  and  life  and  all  sweet,  temporal  things, 

Still  to  keep  bright 

The  steady  light 
That  stifles  in  the  wake  of  kings! 

A  market-place!  they  cried? 

A  lotus-land?     They  lied! 
It  is  a  great  cathedral,  not  with  hands 
Upraised,  but  by  the  spirit's  mute  commands 
Uplifted  by  the  spirit,  wall  and  spire. 
To  house  a  nation's  purified  desire ! 
A  church !     Where  in  hushed  fervor  stand 

The  children  of  contending  races. 
Forgetting  feud  and  fatherland  — 

A  hundred  million  lifted  faces. 

Ill 
Once  more  the  bugle  breaks  the  April  mood. 

Once  more  the  march  of  armies  wakes  the  glen. 
Once  more  the  ardor  simmers  in  the  blood. 

Once  more  a  dream  is  single  lord  of  men! 

From  images,  from  gods  of  clay. 

From  idols  bright  with  diadems ; 
From  lips  that  drew  our  souls  astray 

With  lure  of  palaces  and  gems 
And  dancing  girls  and  lights  and  wine 

And  crowns  and  power  and  golden  halls; 
From  pride's  penurious  Mine  and  Thine, 

Like  narrow  streets  with  towering  walls; 
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From  painted  counterfeits  and  trash 

We  turn  to  the  authentic  gleam. 
Where  in  the  gale  and  battle  thrash 

The  banners  of  a  holy  dream! 

Once  more  a  dream  is  single  lord  of  men ! 

Yea,  we  have  put  aside  all  little  gods ! 
A  dream  is  captain  of  the  hours  again! 

And  we  who  were  the  sod's 
Budding  and  fading  children,  with  no  trust 

Or  treasury  beyond  the  dust. 
Feel  on  our  eyes  ethereal  finger-tips 

Burn  like  a  living  coal !  — 
And  gasp  to  feel  the  angel  at  our  lips 

Call  and  awake  the  soul! 

Once  more  a  dream  is  single  lord  of  men ! 

Yea,  we  will  rise  and  go,  and  face  disaster 
And  want  and  wounds  and  death  in  some  far  fen, 

Having  no  king,  but  a  great  dream  for  master ! 
To  lead  us  over  perilous  seas,  through  trials 

Of  heart  and  spirit,  through  long  nights  of  pain, 
Through  agonies  of  fear,  and  self-denials. 

And  longing  for  far  friends  and  comrades  slain. 
And  doubt  and  hate  and  utter  weariness 

And  savage  hungers  and  supreme  despairs  — 
Yea,  we  will  go,  yea,  we  will  acquiesce. 

So  at  the  last  our  children  be  the  heirs 
Of  life,  not  death;  of  liberty,  not  bars! 

Inheritors  not  of  smooth,  ordered  things. 
But  of  hot  struggle  and  strong  hearts,  and  stars ! 
And  questing  spirits  and  fierce  gales  and  wings ! 

Once  more  a  dream  is  single  lord  of  men ! 
Yea,  we  will  go  and  we  will  close  dear  doors 
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Of  hope,  and  many  an  airy  denizen 

Of  the  dear  land  of  Maybe  and  the  shores 
Of  the  enchanted  islands  of  Perchance, 

We  will  face,  hand  in  hand  and  eye  in  eye, 
Too  full  of  pain  for  any  utterance 

Save  the  last  halting  murmur,  "  So  —  good-by." 
For  we  will  part  from  other  friends  than  those 

Who  wear  this  garment  of  dissolving  flesh 
And  die  for  dreams.     Yea,  softly  we  will  close 

The  gates  of  twilit  gardens  cool  and  fresh. 
Where,  with  the  great  immortals  amid  flowers 

And  bright  immortal  birds  and  billowy  trees, 
We  held  high  converse  and  forgot  the  hours. 

Remembering  Truth  and  Beauty.     Even  to  these 
Beloved  ghosts  we  also  speak  farewell. 


We  will  arise  and  go,  not  ignorant 
Wherefore  or  at  what  price  we  go  to  sell 

This  bundle  of  bright  hopes  we  covenant 
Unto  a  dream.     Our  price  is  a  new  world ! 

We  will  go  forth  and  slay  the  dragon,  yea. 
With  all  the  banners  of  the  Dream  unfurled 

We  will  go  forth  with  swords  and  songs  to  slay 
This  ravager  of  villages,  this  old. 

Bewitched,  confused,  malignant  coil  of  hate. 
Belching  green  poisons !     In  his  dungeon-hold 

The  captive  queens  in  tears  and  hunger  wait. 
Immortal  Dream !     The  fettered  shall  be  free ! 

Yea,  not  these  only!     All,  who  fettered  lie! 
Oh,  Dream,  who  wilt  not  let  us  bow  the  knee. 

Let  not  this  dragon's  downfall  satisfy 
Our  reawakened  passion  for  free  hands. 

Free-ranging  and  unsaddled  spirits,  born 
To  race  against  the  wind  on  wide  sea-strands 

And  thunder  up  high  glens !     Oh,  silver  horn, 
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Calling  us  forth,  help  us  remember,  yea. 

Even  now  help  us  remember,  while  the  Snake 
Sprawls  yet  unconquered  on  the  world's  highway 

And  hills  and  cities  to  his  roaring  shake. 
Help  us  remember  that  the  high  crusade 

Whereon  we  here  embark  calls  forth  the  free 
In  hosts  with  spears  and  flaunting  flags  arrayed, 

Not  for  one  dragon's  end,  one  victory. 
One  last  great  war,  but  to  unending  war 

Without,  within,  till  God's  white  torch,  supreme. 
Melt  the  last  chain;  and  the  last  dungeon-door 

Swing  slowly  wide  to  the  triumphant  dream! 

God,  who  gavest  men  eyes 
God,  who  gavest  men  heart 

To  see  a  dream; 

To  follow  the  Gleam; 
God,  who  gavest  men  stars 

To  find  heaven  by; 
God,  who  madest  men  glad 

At  need  to  die; 
Lord,  from  the  hills  again 

We  hear  thy  drum! 
God,  who  lovest  free  men, 
God,  who  lovest  free  men, 
God,  who  lovest  free  men. 

Lead  on !     We  come. 

The  Outlook  Hermann  Hagedorn 


APRIL  2nd 

We  have  been  patient  —  and  they  named  us  weak ; 
We  have  been  silent  —  and  they  judged  us  meek. 
Now,  in  the  much-abused,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak. 
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Oh,  not  with  faltering  or  uncertain  tone  — 
With  chosen  words  we  make  our  meaning  known, 
That  like  a  great  wind  from  the  West  shall  shake 
The  double  throne. 

Our  colors  flame  upon  the  topmost  mast, — 
We  lift  the  glove  so  arrogantly  cast, 
And  in  the  much-abused,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak  at  last. 

The  Vigilantes  Theodosia  Garrison 


FALL  IN! 

We  thought  that  reason  had  mastered  men. 

That  peace  of  the  world  was  lord. 
That  never  the  roll  of  the  drum  again 

Should  quicken  the  thirsty  sword. 
But  our  bubble  broke  with  a  sudden  blow 

And  we  heard,  like  the  trumpet's  din 
That  levelled  the  walls  of  Jericho, 

The  old,  stern  cry  — "  Fall  in !  " 

We  were  numb,  amazed,  we  were  sick  and  dazed 

With  a  horror  past  belief. 
Silent  we  stood  while  Belgium  blazed 

In  her  martyr's  glory  of  grief. 
Then  it  came  so  near  that  we  needs  must  hear 

For  the  cry  of  our  murdered  kin 
Drove  in  our  heart  like  a  searching  spear 

The  call  of  the  hour  — "  Fall  in !  " 

Not  in  the  flush  of  a  barren  thrill 

Do  we  come  to  our  deed  at  last. 
We  have  weighed  our  will ;  we  must  do  our  will;, 

For  the  doubting  time  is  past. 
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We  have  faced  our  soul  in  the  sleepless  night 

And  what  shall  we  fear  but  sin  ? 
Not  for  love  of  the  fight^  but  for  the  love  of  right, 

In  the  name  of  our  God  —  Fall  in ! 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

The  Vigilantes  \  ^^^7*  ^^^'^^^  ^^«^^^ 
( Bookman  Competition) 


THE  BONFIRE 

"  Oh  let's  go  up  the  hill  and  scare  ourselves, 
As  reckless  as  the  best  of  them  tonight. 
By  setting  fire  to  all  the  brush  we  piled 
With  pitchy  hands  to  wait  for  rain  or  snow. 
Oh  let's  not  wait  for  rain  to  make  it  safe. 
The  pile  is  ours:  we  dragged  it  bough  on  bough 
Down  dark  converging  paths  between  the  pines. 
Let's  not  care  what  we  do  with  it  tonight. 
Divide  it.^     No!     But  burn  it  as  one  pile 
The  way  we  piled  it.     And  let's  be  the  talk 
Of  people  brought  to  windows  by  a  light 
Thrown  from  somewhere  upon  their  wall-paper. 
Rouse  them  all,  both  the  free  and  not  so  free 
With  saying  what  they'd  like  to  do  to  us 
For  what  they'd  better  wait  till  we  have  done. 
Let's  all  but  bring  to  life  this  old  volcano. 
If  that  is  what  the  mountain  ever  was  — 
And  scare  ourselves.     Let  wild  fire  loose 
We   will  ..." 

"And  scare  you  too.''  "  the  children  said. 

"  Why  wouldn't  it  scare  me  to  have  a  fire 
Begin  in  smudge  with  ropy  smoke  and  know 
That  still,  if  I  repent,  I  may  recall  it, 
But  in  a  moment  not:  a  little  spurt 
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Of  burning  fatness,  and  then  nothing  but 

The  fire  itself  can  put  it  out,  and  that 

By  burning  out,  and  before  it  burns  out 

It  will  have  roared  first  and  inixed  sparks  with  stars 

And  sweeping  round  it  with  a  flaming  sword. 

Made  the  dim  trees  stand  back  in  wider  circle  — 

Done  so  much  and  I  know  not  how  much  more 

I  mean  it  shall  not  do  if  I  can  bind  it. 

Well  if  it  doesn't  with  its  draft  bring  on 

A  wind  to  blow  in  earnest  from  some  quarter,  / 

As  once  it  did  to  me  upon  an  April. 

The  breezes  were  so  spent  with  winter  blowing 

They  seemed  to  fail  the  bluebirds  under  them 

Short  of  the  perch  their  languid  flight  was  toward; 

And  my  flame  made  a  pinnacle  to  heaven 

As  I  walked  once  round  it  in  possession. 

But  the  wind  out  of  doors  —  you  know  the  saying. 

There  came  a  gust.     You  used  to  think  the  trees 

Made  wind  by  fanning  since  you  never  knew 

It  blow  but  that  you  saw  the  trees  in  motion. 

Something  or  someone  watching  made  that  gust. 

It  put  the  flame  tip-down  and  dabbed  the  grass 

Of  overwinter  with  the  least  tip-touch 

Your  tongue  gives  salt  or  sugar  in  your  hand. 

The  place  it  reached  to  blackened  instantly. 

The  black  was  all  there  was  by  daylight. 

That  and  the  merest  curl  of  cigarette  smoke  — 

And  a  flame  slender  as  the  hepaticas. 

Blood-root,  and  violets  so  soon  to  be  now. 

But  the  black  spread  like  black  death  on  the  ground, 

And  I  think  the  sky  darkened  with  a  cloud 

Like  winter  and  evening  coming  on  together. 

There  were  enough  things  to  be  thought  of  then. 

Where  the  field  stretches  toward  the  north 

And  setting  sun  to  Hyla  brook,  I  gave  it 
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To  flames  without  twice  thinking,  where  it  verges 

Upon  the  road,  to  flames  too,  though  in  fear 

They  might  find  fuel  there,  in  withered  brake, 

Grass  its  full  length,  old  silver  golden-rod. 

And  alder  and  grape  vine  entanglement, 

To  leap  the  dusty  deadline.     For  my  own 

I  took  what  front  there  was  beside.     I  knelt 

And  thrust  hands  in  and  held  my   face  away. 

Fight  such  a  fire  by  rubbing  not  by  beating. 

A  board  is  the  best  weapon  if  you  have  it. 

I  had  my  coat.     And  oh,  I  knew,  I  knew. 

And  said  out  loud,  I  couldn't  bide  the  smother 

And  heat  so  close  in ;  but  the  thought  of  all 

The  woods  and  town  on  fire  by  me,  and  all 

The  town  turned  out  to  fight  for  me  —  that  held  me. 

I  trusted  the  brook  barrier,  but  feared 

The  road  would  fail;  and  on  that  side  the  fire 

Rose  till  it  made  a  noise  of  crackling  wood  — 

Of  something  more  than  tinder  grass  or  weed  — 

That  brought  me  to  my  feet  to  hold  it  back 

By  leaning  back  myself,  as  if  the  reins 

Were  round  my  neck  and  I  was  at  the  plough. 

I  won.     But  I'm  sure  no  one  ever  spread 

Another  color  over  a  tenth  the  space 

That  I  spread  coal  black  over  in  the  time 

It  took  me.     Neighbors  coming  home  from  town 

Couldn't  believe  that  so  much  black  had  come  there 

While  they  had  backs  turned,  that  it  hadn't  been  there 

When  they  had  passed  an  hour  or  so  before 

Going  the  other  way  and  they  not  seen  it. 

They  looked  about  for  someone  to  have  done  it. 

But  there  was  no  one.     I  was  somewhere  wondering 

Where  all  my  weariness  had  gone  and  why 

I  walked  so  light  on  air  in  heavy  shoes 

In  spite  of  a  scorched  Fourth  of  July  feeling. 

Why  shouldn't  I  be  scared  remembering  that?  " 
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"  If  it  scares  you,  what  will  it  do  to  us  ?" 

"  Scare  you.     But  if  you  shrink  from  being  scared, 
What  would  you  say  to  war  if  it  should  come  ? 
That's  what  for  reasons  I  should  like  to  know  — 
If  you  can  comfort  me  by  any  answer," 

"  Oh,  but  war's  not  for  children  —  it's  for  men." 

"  Now  we  are  digging  almost  down  to  China. 

My    dears,    my    dears,    you    thought    that  —  we    alfc 

thought  it. 
So    your    mistake    was    ours.     Haven't    you    heard, 

though. 
About  the  ships  where  war  has  found  them  out 
At  sea,  about  the  towns  where  war  has  come 
Through  opening  clouds  at  night  with  droning  speed 
Further  o'erhead  than  all  but  stars  and  angels, — 
And  children  in  the  ships  and  in  the  towns.'' 
Haven't  you  heard  what  we  have  lived  to  learn  .'^ 
Nothing  so  new  —  something  we  had  forgotten: 
War  is  for  everyone,  for  children  too. 
I  wasn't  going  to  tell  you,  and  I  mustn't. 
The  best  way  is  to  come  up  hill  with  me 
And  have  our  fire  and  laugh  and  be  afraid." 

The  Seven  Arts  Robert  Frost 


THE  SMILE  OF  REIMS 

"  The  smile,"  they  called  her, —  "  La  Sourire  " ;  and 
fair  — 
A  sculptured  angel  on  the  northern  door 
Of  the  Cathedral's  west  fa9ade  —  she  wore 
Through  the  long  centuries  of  toil  and  care 
That  smile,  mysteriously  wrought  and  rare, 
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As  if  she  saw  brave  visions  evermore  — 
Kings,  and  an  armored  Maid  who  lilies  bore, 
And  all  the  glories  that  had  once  been  there. 

How  like  to  thee,  her  undefeated  Land ! 
Wounded  by  bursting  shells,  a  little  space 
Broken  she  lay  beneath  her  ancient  portal; 
But  lifted  from  the  earth  with  trembling  hand. 
Victorious,  still  glowed  upon  her  face 

Thy   smile,    heroic   France,   love-given   and   in 
mortal ! 

The  Bellman  Florence  Earle  Coates 


GUNS  AS  KEYS:  AND  THE  GREAT  GATE 

SWINGS 

PART    I 

Due  East,  far  West.  Distant  as  the  nests  of  the 
opposite  winds.  Removed  as  fire  and  water  are,  as 
the  clouds  and  the  roots  of  the  hills,  as  the  wills  of 
youth  and  age.  Let  the  key-guns  be  mounted,  make 
a  brave  show  of  waging  war,  and  pry  off  the  lid  of 
Pandora's  box  once  more.  Get  in  at  any  cost  and  let 
out  at  little,  so  it  seems,  but  wait  —  wait  —  there  is 
much  to  follow  through  the  Great  Gate! 

They  do  not  see  things  in  quite  that  way,  on  this 
bright  November  day,  with  sun  flashing,  and  waves 
splashing,  up  and  down  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  shore, 
all  the  papers  are  running  to  press  with  huge  head- 
lines: "Commodore  Perry  Sails."  Dining-tables 
buzz  with  travellers'  tales  of  old  Japan  culled  from 
Dutch  writers.  But  we  are  not  like  the  Dutch.  No 
shutting    the    stars    and    stripes    up    on    an    island. 
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Pooh!     We  must  trade   wherever   we   have   a   mind. 
Naturally ! 

The  wharves  of  Norfolk  are  falling  behind,  becom- 
ing smaller,  confused  with  the  warehouses  and  the 
trees.  On  the  impetus  of  the  strong  South  breeze, 
the  paddle-wheel  steam  frigate  Mississippi  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  sails  down  the  flashing  bay. 
Sails  away,  and  steams  away,  for  her  furnaces  are 
burning,  and  her  paddle-wheels  turning,  and  all  her 
sails  are  set  and  full.     Pull,  men,  to  the  old  chorus: 

"  A  Yankee  ship  sails  down  the  river, 
Blow,  boys,  blow; 

Her  masts  and  spars  they  shine  like  silver. 
Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow." 

But  what  is  the  use?  That  plaguey  brass  band 
blares  out  with  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
you  cannot  hear  the  men  because  of  it.  Which  is  a 
pity,  thinks  the  Commodore,  in  his  cabin,  studying 
the  map,  and  marking  stepping-stones:  Madeira, 
Cape  Town,  Mauritius,  Singapore,  nice  firm  stepping- 
places  for  seven-league  boots.  Flag-stones  up  and 
down  a  hemisphere. 

My!  How  she  throws  the  water  off  from  her 
bows,  and  how  those  paddle-wheels  churn  her  along 
at  the  rate  of  seven  good  knots !  You  are  a  proud 
lady,  Mrs.  Mississippi,  curtseying  down  Chesapeake 
Bay,  all  a-flutter  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons. 

At  Mishiwa  in  the  Province  of  Kai, 
Three  men  are  trying  to  measure  a  pine  tree 
By  the  length  of  their  outstretched  arms. 
Trying  to  span  the  bole  of  a  huge  pine  tree 
By  the  spread  of  their  lifted  arms. 
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Attempting  to  compress  its  girth 

Within  the  limit  of  their  extended  arms. 

Beyond,  Fuji, 

Majestic,  inevitable. 

Wreathed  over  by  wisps  of  cloud. 

The  clouds  draw  about  the  mountain. 

But  there  are  gaps. 

The  men  reach  about  the  pine  tree. 

But  their  hands  break  apart; 

The  rough  bark  escapes  their  hand-clasps ; 

The  tree  is  unencircled. 

Three  men  are  trying  to  measure  the  stem  of  a 

gigantic  pine  tree. 
With  their  arms. 
At  Mishiwa  in  the  Province  of  Kai. 

Furnaces  are  burning  good  Cumberland  coal  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-six  tons  per  diem,  and  the  paddle- 
wheels  turn  round  and  round  in  an  iris  of  spray.  She 
noses  her  way  through  a  wallowing  sea;  foots  it,  bit 
by  bit,  over  the  slanting  wave  slopes;  pants  along, 
thrust  forward  by  her  breathing  furnaces,  urged 
ahead  by  the  wind  draft  flattening  against  her  taut 
sails. 

The  Commodore,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  sees  the 
peak  of  Madeira  swept  up  out  of  the  haze.  The 
Mississippi  glides  into  smooth  water,  and  anchors 
under  the  lee  of  the  "  Desertas." 

Ah!  the  purple  bougainvillia !  And  the  sweet 
smells  of  the  heliotrope  and  geranium  hedges !  Ox- 
drawn  sledges  clattering  over  cobbles  —  what  a  fine 
pause  in  an  endless  voyaging.  Stars  and  stripes  de- 
manding five  hundred  tons  of  coal,  ten  thousand  gal- 
lons of  water,  resting  for  a  moment  on  a  round  step- 
ping-stone, with  the  drying  sails  slatting  about  in 
the  warm  wind. 
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"  Get  out  your  accordion,  Jim,  and  give  us  the 
*  Sewanee  River  '  to  shovr  those  Dagos  what  a  tune  is. 
Pipe  up  with  the  chorus,  boys.     Let  her  go." 

The  green  water  flows  past  Madeira,  Flows  under 
the  paddle-boards,  making  them  clip  and  clap.  The 
green  water  washes  along  the  sides  of  the  Commo- 
dore's steam  flagship  and  passes  away  to  leeward. 

"  Hitch  up  your  trousers.  Black  Face,  and  do  a 
hornpipe.  It's  a  fine  quiet  night  for  a  double  shuffle. 
Keep  her  going,  Jim.  Louder.  That's  the  ticket. 
Gosh,  but  you  can  spin,  Blackey !  " 

The  road  is  hilly 

Outside  the  Tiger  Gate, 

And  striped  with  shadows  from  a  bow  moon 

Slowly  sinking  to  the  horizon. 

The  roadway  twinkles  with  the  bobbing  of  paper 

lanterns. 
Melon-shaped,  round,  oblong. 
Lighting  the  steps  of  those  who  pass  along  it; 
And  there  is  a  sweet  singing  of  many  semi. 
From  the  cages  which  an  insect  seller 
Carries  on  his  back. 

Westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  a  wind-blazing  sea. 
Engineers,  there,  extinguish  the  furnaces;  carpenters, 
quick,  your  screwdrivers  and  mallets,  and  unship  the 
paddle-boards.  Break  out  her  sails,  quartermasters, 
the  wind  will  carry  her  faster  than  she  can  steam, 
for  the  trades  have  her  now,  and  are  whipping  her 
along  in  fine  clipper  style.  Key-guns,  your  muzzles 
shine  like  basalt  above  the  tumbling  waves.  Pol- 
ished basalt  cameoed  upon  malachite.  Yankee- 
doodle-dandy  !  A  fine  upstanding  ship,  clouded  with 
canvas,  slipping  along  like  a  trotting  filly  out  of  the 
Commodore's  own  stables.     White  sails  and  sailors, 
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blue-coated  officers,  and  red  in  a  star  sparked  through 
the  claret  decanter  on  the  Commodore's  luncheon 
table. 

The  Commodore  is  writing  to  his  wife,  to  be  posted 
at  the  next  stopping  place.  Two  years  is  a  long  time 
to  be  upon  the  sea. 

Nigi-oi  of  Matsuba-ya 

Celebrated  oiran. 

Courtesan  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

The  great  silk  mercer,  Mitsui, 

Counts  himself  a  fortunate  man 

As  he  watches  her  parade  in  front  of  him 

In  her  robes  of  glazed  blue  silk 

Embroidered  with  singing  nightingales. 

He  puffs  his  little  silver  pipe 

And  arranges  a  fold  of  her  dress. 

He  parts  it  at  the  neck 

And  laughs  when  the  falling  plum-blossoms 

Tickle  her  naked  breasts. 

The  next  morning  he  makes  out  a  bill 

To  the  Director  of  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Nagasaki 

For  three  times  the  amount  of  the  goods 

Forwarded  that  day  in  two  small  j  unks 

In  the  care  of  a  trusted  clerk. 

The  North-east  trades  have  smoothed  away  into 
hot,  blue  doldrums.  Paddle-wheels  to  the  rescue. 
Thank  God,  we  live  in  an  age  of  invention.  What 
air  there  is,  is  dead  ahead.  The  deck  is  a  bed  of 
cinders,  we  wear  a  smoke  cloud  like  a  funeral  plume. 
Funeral  —  of  whom?  Of  the  little  heathens  inside 
the  Gate  ?  Wait !  Wait !  These  monkey-men  have 
got  to  trade,  Uncle  Sam  has  laid  his  plans  with  care, 
see  those  black  guns  sizzling  there.  "  It's  deuced 
hot,"  says  a  lieutenant,  "  I  wish  I  could  look  in  at  a 
hop  in  Newport  this  evening." 
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The  one  hundred  and  sixty  streets  in  the  Sanno 

quarter 
Are  honey-gold, 

Honey-gold  from  the  gold-foil  screens  in  the  houses. 
Honey-gold  from  the  fresh  yellow  mats ; 
The  lintels  are  draped  with  bright  colors. 
And  from  eaves  and  poles 
Red  and  white  paper  lanterns 
Glitter  and  swing. 
Through    the    one    hundred    and    sixty    decorated 

streets  of  the  Sanno  quarter. 
Trails  the  procession. 
With  a  bright  slowness. 
To  the  music  of  flutes  and  drums. 
Great  white  sails  of  cotton 
Belly  out  along  the  honey-gold  streets. 
Sword  bearers. 
Spear  bearers, 
Mask  bearers. 

Grinning  masks  of  mountain  genii. 
And  a  white  cock  on  a  drum 
Above  a  purple  sheet. 
Over  the  flower  hats  of  the  people. 
Shines  the  sacred  palanquin, 
"  Car  of  gentle  motion," 
Upheld  by  fifty  men, 
Stalwart  servants  of  the  god, 

Bending  under  the  weight  of  mirror-black  lacquer. 
Of  pillars  and  roof-tree 
Wrapped  in  chased  and  gilded  copper. 
Portly  silk  tassels  sway  to  the  marching  of  feet, 
Wreaths  of  gold  and  silver  flowers 
Shoot  sudden  scintillations  at  the  gold-foil  screens. 
The  golden  phoenix  on  the  roof  of  the  palanquin 
Spreads  its  wings. 
And  seems  about  to  take  flight 
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Over  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  streets 

Straight  into  the  white  heart 

Of  the  curved  blue  sky. 

Six  black  oxen. 

With  white  and  red  trappings, 

Draw  platforms  on  which  are  musicians,  dancers, 

actors. 
Who  posture  and  sing, 
Dance  and  parade. 
Up  and  down  the  honey-gold  streets. 
To  the  sweet  playing  of  flutes. 
And  the  ever-repeating  beat  of  heavy  drums. 
To  the  constant  banging  of  heavily  beaten  drums. 
To  the  insistent  repeating  rhythm  of  beautiful  great 

drums. 

Across  the  equator  and  panting  down  to  Saint 
Helena,  trailing  smoke  like  a  mourning  veil.  James- 
town jetty,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  ship  making  at 
once  for  Longwood,  Napoleon!  Ah,  tales  —  tales 
—  with  nobody  to  tell  them.  A  bronze  eagle  caged 
by  floating  wood-work.  A  heart  burst  with  beating 
on  a  flat  drop-curtain  of  sea  and  sky.  Nothing  now 
but  pigs  in  a  sty.  Pigs  rooting  in  the  Emperor's 
bedroom.  God  be  praised,  we  have  a  plumed  smok- 
ing ship  to  take  us  away  from  this  desolation. 

"  Boney  was  a  warrior 

Away-i-oh ; 
Boney  was  a  warrior, 

John  Fran9ois." 

"Oh,  shut  up.  Jack,  you  make  me  sick.  Those 
pigs  are  like  worms  eating  a  corpse.     Bah !  " 

The  ladies. 

Wistaria  Blossom,  Cloth-of-Silk,  and  Deep  Snow, 
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With  their  ten  attendants. 

Are  come  to  Asakusa 

To  gaze  at  peonies. 

To  admire  crimson-carmine  peonies, 

To  stare  in  admiration  at  bomb-shaped,  white  and 

sulphur  peonies. 
To  caress  with  a  soft  finger 
Single,  rose-flat  peonies. 
Tight,  incurved,  red-edged  peonies. 
Spin-wheel  circle,  amaranth  peonies. 
To  smell  the  acrid  pungence  of  peony  blooms. 
And  dream  for  months  afterwards 
Of  the  temple  garden  at  Asakusa, 
Where  they  walked  together 
Looking  at  peonies. 

The  Gate!  The  Gate!  The  far-shining  Gate! 
Pat  your  guns  and  thank  your  stars  you  have  not 
come  too  late.  The  Orient's  a  sleepy  place,  as  all 
globe-trotters  say.  We'll  get  there  soon  enough,  my 
lads,  and  carry  it  away.  That's  a  good  enough  song 
to  round  the  Cape  with,  and  there's  the  Table  Cloth 
on  Table  Mountain  and  we've  drawn  a  bead  over  half 
the  curving  world.  Three  cheers  for  Old  Glory, 
fellows. 

A  Daimino's  procession 

Winds  between  two  green  hills, 

A  line  of  thin,  sharp,  shining,  pointed  spears 

Above  red  coats 

And  yellow  mushroom  hats. 

A  man  leading  an  ox 

Has  cast  himself  upon  the  ground. 

He  rubs  his  forehead  in  the  dust. 

While  his  ox  gazes  with  wide,  moon  eyes 

At  the  glittering  spears 
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Majestically  parading 
Between  two  green  hills. 

Down,  down,  down,  to  the  bottom  of  the  map;  but 
we  must  up  again,  high  on  the  other  side.  America, 
sailing  the  seas  of  a  planet  to  stock  the  shop  counters 
at  home.  Commerce-raiding  a  nation;  pulling  apart 
the  curtains  of  a  temple  and  calling  it  trade.  Mag- 
nificent mission!  Every  shop-till  in  every  by-street 
will  bless  you.  Force  the  shut  gate  with  the  muzzles 
of  your  black  cannon.  Then  wait  —  wait  for  fifty 
years  —  and  see  who  has  conquered. 

But  now  the  Mississippi  must  brave  the  Cape,  in  a 
crashing  of  bitter  seas.  The  wind  blows  East,  the 
wind  blows  West,  there  is  no  rest  under  these  clash- 
ing clouds.  Petrel  whirl  by  like  torn  newspapers 
along  a  street.  Albatrosses  fly  close  to  the  mast- 
heads. Dread  purrs  over  this  stormy  ocean,  and 
the  smell  of  the  water  is  the  dead,  oozing  dampness 
of  tombs. 

Tiger  rain  on  the  temple  bridge  of  carved  green- 
stone. 

Slanting  tiger  lines  of  rain  on  the  lichened  lanterns 
of  the  gateway. 

On  the  stone  statues  of  mythical  warriors. 

Striped  rain  making  the  bells  of  the  pagoda  roofs 
flutter. 

Tiger-footing  on  the  bluish  stones  of  the  courtyard. 

Beating,  snapping,  on  the  cheese-rounds  of  open 
umbrellas. 

Licking,  tiger-tongued,  over  the  straw  mat  which  a 
pilgrim  wears  upon  his   shoulders. 

Gnawing,  tiger-toothed,  into  the  paper  mask 

Which  he  carries  on  his  back. 

Tiger-clawed  rain  scattering  the  peach-blossoms, 
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Tiger   tails   of   rain  lashing   furiously   among  the 
cryptomerias. 

"Land  —  O."  Mauritius.  Stepping-stone  four. 
The  coaling  ships  have  arrived,  and  the  shore  is  a 
hive  of  Negroes,  and  Malays,  and  Lascars,  and  Chi- 
nese. The  clip  and  clatter  of  tongues  is  unceasing. 
"  What  awful  brutes !  "  "  Obviously,  but  the  fruits 
they  sell  are  good."  "  Food,  fellows,  bully  good 
food."  Yankee  money  for  pine-apples,  shaddocks, 
mangoes.  "Who  were  Paul  and  Virginia?"  "Oh, 
a  couple  of  spooneys  who  died  here,  in  a  shipwreck, 
because  the  lady  wouldn't  take  off  her  smock."  "  I 
say,  Fred,  that's  a  shabby  way  to  put  it.  You've 
no  sentiment."  "  Maybe,  I  don't  read  much  myself, 
and  when  I  do,  I  prefer  United  States,  something 
like  old  Artemus  Ward,  for  instance."  "  Oh,  dry  up, 
and  let's  get  some  donkeys  and  go  for  a  gallop.  We've 
got  to  begin  coaling  tomorrow,  remember." 

The  beautiful  dresses. 
Blue,  Green,  Mauve,  Yellow; 
And  the  beautiful  green  pointed  hats 
Like  Chinese  porcelains ! 
See,  a  band  of  geisha 

Is  imitating  the  state  procession  of  a  Corean  Am- 
bassador, 
Under  painted  streamers, 
On  an  early  afternoon. 

The  hot  sun  burns  the  tar  up  out  of  the  deck.  The 
paddle-wheels  turn,  flinging  the  cupped  water  over 
their  shoulders.  Heat  smoulders  along  the  horizon. 
The  shadow  of  the  ship  floats  oiF  the  starboard  quar- 
ter, floats  like  a  dark  cloth  on  the  sea.  The  watch 
is  pulling  on  the  topsail  halliards: 
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"  O  Sallj  Brown  of  New  York  City, 
Ay,  ay,  roll  and  go," 

Like  a  tired  beetle,  the  Mississippi  creeps  over  the 
flat,  glass  water,  creeps  on,  breathing  heavily. 
Creeps  —  creeps  —  and  sighs  and  settles  at  Pointe 
de  Galle,  Ceylon. 

Spice  islands  speckling  the  Spanish  Main.  Fairy 
tales  and  stolen  readings.  Saint  John's  Eve !  Mid- 
summer Madness !  Here  it  is  all  true.  But  the 
smell  of  the  spice-trees  is  not  so  nice  as  the  smell 
of  new-mown  hay  on  the  Commodore's  field  at  Tarry- 
town.  But  what  can  one  say  to  forests  of  rose-wood, 
satin-wood,  ebony !  To  the  talipot  tree,  one  leaf  of 
which  can  cover  several  people  with  its  single  shade. 
Trade!  Trade!  Trade  in  spices  for  an  earlier  gen- 
eration. We  dream  of  lacquers  and  precious  stones. 
Of  spinning  telegraph  wires  across  painted  fans. 
Ceylon  is  an  old  story,  ours  will  be  the  glory  of  more 
important  conquests. 

But  wait  —  wait.  No  one  is  likely  to  force  the 
Gate.  The  smoke  of  golden  Virginia  tobacco  floats 
through  the  blue  palms.  "  You  say  you  killed  forty 
elephants  with  this  rifle ! "  "  Indeed,  yes,  and  a 
trifling  bag,  too." 

Down  the  ninety  mile  rapids 

Of  the  Heaven  Dragon  River, 

He  came, 

With  his  bowmen, 

And  his  spearmen, 

Borne  in  a  gilded  palanquin. 

To  pass  the  Winter  in  Yedo 

By  the  Shogun's  decree. 

To  pass  the  Winter  idling  in  the  Y^shiwara, 

While  his  bowmen  and  spearmen 
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Gamble  away  their  rusted  weapons 

Every  evening 

At  the  Hour  of  the  Cock. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Cleopatra  salutes 
the  Mississippi  as  she  sails  into  the  harbor  of  Singa- 
pore. Vessels  galore  choke  the  wharves.  From 
China,  Siam,  Malaya;  Sumatra,  Europe,  America. 
This  is  the  bargain  counter  of  the  East.  Goods  — ■ 
Goods,  dumped  ashore  to  change  boats  and  sail  on 
again.  Oaths  and  cupidity;  greasy  clothes  and 
greasy  dollars  wound  into  turbans.  Opium  and  birds'- 
nests  exchanged  for  teas,  casia,  nankeens ;  gold  thread 
bartered  for  Brummagem  buttons.  Pocket  knives  told 
off  against  teapots.  Lots  and  lots  of  cheap  damaged 
porcelains,  and  trains  of  silken  bales  awaiting  advan- 
tageous sales  to  Yankee  merchantmen.  The  figure- 
head of  the  Mississippi  should  be  a  beneficent  angel. 
With  her  guns  to  persuade,  she  should  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  market  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  "  We 
will  do  what  we  can,"  writes  the  Commodore,  in  his 
cabin. 

Outside  the  drapery  shop  of  Taketani  Sabai, 

Strips  of  dried  cloth  are  hanging  out  to  dry. 

Fine  Arimitsu  cloth. 

Fine  blue  and  white  cloth. 

Falling  from  a  high  staging. 

Falling  like  falling  water. 

Like  blue  and  white  unbroken  water 

Sliding  over  a  high  cliff. 

Like  the  Ono  Fall  on  the  Kisokaido  Road. 

Outside  the  shop  of  Taketani  Sabai, 

They  have  hung  the  fine  dyed  cloth 

In  strips  out  to  dry. 
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Romance  and  heroism;  and  all  to  make  one  dollar 
two.  Through  grey  fog  and  fresh  blue  breezes, 
through  heat,  and  sleet,  and  sheeted  rain.  For  cen- 
turies men  have  pursued  the  will-o'-the-wisp  —  trade. 
And  they  have  got  —  what  ?  All  civilization  weighed 
in  twopenny  scales  and  fastened  with  string.  A  sail- 
ing planet  packed  in  a  dry-goods  box.  Knocks,  and 
shocks,  and  blocks  of  extended  knowledge,  contended 
for  and  won.  Cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  science 
stowed  among  the  grains.  Your  gains  are  not  in 
silver,  mariners,  but  in  the  songs  of  violins,  and  the 
thin  voices  whispering  through  printed  books. 

"  It  looks  like  a  dinner-plate,"  thinks  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  as  the  Mississippi  sails  up  the  muddy  river 
to  Canton,  with  the  Dragon's  Cave  Fort  on  one  side, 
and  the  Girl's  Shoe  Fort  on  the  other. 

The  Great  Gate  looms  in  a  distant  mist,  and  the 
anchored  squadron  waits  and  rests,  but  its  coming  is 
as  certain  as  the  equinoxes,  and  the  lightning  bolts 
of  its  guns  are  ready  to  tear  off  centuries  like  husks 
of  corn. 

The  Commodore  sips  bottled  water  from  Saratoga, 
and  makes  out  a  report  for  the  State  Department. 
The  men  play  pitch-and-toss,  and  the  officers  poker, 
and  the  betting  gives  heavy  odds  against  the  little 
monkey-men. 

On  the  floor  of  the  reception  room  of  the  Palace 

They  have  laid  a  white  quilt. 

And  on  the  quilt,  two  red  rugs ; 

And  they  have  set  up  two  screens  of  white  paper 

To  hide  that  which  should  not  be  seen. 

At  the  four  corners,  they  have  placed  lanterns. 

And  now  they  come. 

Six  attendants. 

Three  to  sit  on  either  side  of  the  condemned  man, 
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Walking  slowly. 

Three  to  the  right. 

Three  to  the  left, 

And  he  between  them 

In  his  dress  of  ceremony 

With  the  great  wings. 

Shadow  wings,  thrown  by  the  lantern  light. 

Trail  over  the  red  rugs  to  the  polished  floor. 

Trail  away  unnoticed. 

For  there  is  a  sharp  glitter  from  a  dagger 

Borne  past  the  lanterns  on  a  silver  tray, 

"  O  my  Master, 

I  would  borrow  your  sword. 

For  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  you 

To  perish  by  a  sword  to  which  you  are  accustomed. 

Stone,  the  face  of  the  condemned  man, 

Stone,  the  face  of  the  executioner. 

And  yet  before  this  moment 

These  were  master  and  pupil. 

Honored  and  according  homage, 

And  this  is  an  act  of  honorable  devotion. 

Each  face  is  passive. 

Hewed  as  out  of  strong  stone. 

Cold  as  a  statue  above  a  temple  porch. 

Down  slips  the  dress  of  ceremony  to  the  girdle. 

Plunge  the  dagger  to  its  hilt. 

A  trickle  of  blood  runs  along  the  white  flesh 

And  soaks  into  the  girdle  silk. 

Slowly  across  from  left  to  right. 

Slowly,  upcuttiug  at  the  end, 

But  the  executioner  leaps  to  his  feet. 

Poises  the  sword  — 

Did  it  flash,  hover,  descend.'' 

There  is  a  thud,  a  horrible  rolling, 

And  the  heavy  sound  of  a  loosened,  falling  body, 

Then  only  the  throbbing  of  blood 
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Spurting  into  the  red  rugs. 

For  he  who  was  a  man  is  that  thing 

Crumpled  up  on  the  floor. 

Broken,  and  crushed  into  the  red  rugs. 

The  friend  wipes  the  sword. 

And  his  face  is  calm  and  frozen 

As  a  stone  statue  on  a  Winter  night 

Above  a  temple  gateway. 


Four  vessels  giving  easily  to  the  low  running  waves 
and  catspaw  breezes  of  a  Summer  sea.  July,  1853, 
Mid-Century,  but  just  on  the  turn.  Mid-Century, 
with  the  vanishing  half  fluttering  behind  on  a  foam- 
bubbled  wake.  Four  war  ships  steering  for  the 
"  Land  of  Great  Peace,"  caparisoned  in  state,  cleav- 
ing a  jewelled  ocean  to  a  Dragon  Gate.  Behind  it, 
the  quiet  of  afternoon.  Golden  light  reflecting  from 
the  inner  sides  of  shut  portals.  War  is  an  old  wives' 
tale,  a  frail  beautiful  embroidery  of  other  ages.  The 
panoply  of  battle  fades.  Arrows  rust  in  arsenals, 
spears  stand  useless  on  their  butts  in  vestibules.  Can- 
non lie  unmounted  in  castle  yards,  and  rats  and 
snakes  make  nests  in  them  and  rear  their  young  in 
unmolested  satisfaction. 

The  sun  of  midsummer  lies  over  the  "  Land  of 
Great  Peace,"  and  behind  the  shut  gate  they  do  not 
hear  the  paddle-wheels  of  distant  vessels  unceasingly 
turning  and  advancing,  through  the  jewelled  scintil- 
lations of  the  encircling  sea. 

Susquehanna  and  Mississippi,  steamers,  towing 
Saratoga  and  Plymouth,  sloops  of  war.  Moving  on 
in  the  very  eye  of  the  wind,  with  not  a  snip  of  canvas 
upon  their  slim  yards.  Fugi !  —  a  point  above  noth- 
ing, for  there  is   a  haze.     Stop  gazing,  that  is   the 
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bugle  to  clear  decks  and  shot  guns.  We  must  be  pre- 
paredj  as  we  run  up  the  coast  straight  to  the  Bay  of 
Yedo.  "  I  say,  fellows,  those  boats  think  they  can 
catch  us,  they  don't  know  that  this  is  Yankee  steam." 
Bang!  The  shore  guns  are  at  work.  And  that 
smoke-ball  would  be  a  rocket  at  night,  but  we  cannot 
see  the  gleam  in  this  sunshine. 

Black  with  people  are  the  bluffs  of  Uraga,  watch- 
ing the  "  fire-ships "  lipping  windless  up  the  bay. 
Say  all  the  prayers  you  know,  priests  of  Shinto  and 
Buddha.  Ah!  The  great  splashing  of  the  wheels 
stops,  a  chain  rattles.  The  anchor  drops  at  the  hour 
of  the  ape. 

A  clock  on  the  Commodore's  chest  of  drawers 
strikes  five  with  a  silvery  tinkle. 

Boats  are  coming  from  all  directions.  Beautiful 
boats  of  unpainted  wood,  broad  of  beam,  with  taper- 
ing sterns,  and  clean  runs.  Swiftly  they  come,  with 
shouting  rowers  standing  to  their  oars.  The  shore 
glitters  with  spears  and  lacquered  hats.  Compactly 
the  boats  advance,  and  each  carries  a  flag  —  white- 
black-white  —  and  the  stripes  break  and  blow.  But 
the  tow-lines  are  cast  loose  when  the  rowers  would 
make  them  fast  to  the  "  black  ships,"  and  those  who 
would  climb  the  chains  slip  back  dismayed,  checked 
by  a  show  of  cutlasses,  pistols,  pikes.  "  Naru 
Hodo! "  This  is  amazing,  unprecedented!  Even 
the  Vice  Governor,  though  he  boards  the  Susquehanna, 
cannot  see  the  Commodore.  "  His  High  Mighty 
Mysteriousness,  Lord  of  the  Forbidden  Interior,"  re- 
mains in  his  cabin.     Extraordinary!     Horrible! 

Rockets  rise  from  the  forts,  and  their  trails  of 
sparks  glitter  faintly  now,  and  their  bombs  break  in 
faded  colors  as  the  sun  goes  down. 

Bolt  the  gate,  monkey-men,  but  it  is  late  to  begin 
turning  locks  so  rusty  and  worn. 
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Darkness  over  rice-fields  and  hills.  The  Gold  Gate 
hides  in  shadow.  Upon  the  indigo-dark  water,  mil- 
lions of  white  jelly-fish  drift,  like  lotus-petals  over  an 
inland  lake.  The  land  buzzes  with  prayer,  low,  dim 
smoke  hanging  in  air ;  and  every  hill  gashes  and  glares 
with  shooting  fires.  The  fire-bells  are  ringing  in 
double  time,  and  a  heavy  swinging  boom  clashes  from 
the  great  bells  of  temples.  Couriers  lash  their  horses, 
riding  furiously  to  Yedo;  junks  and  scull-boats  ar- 
rive hourly  at  Shinagawa  with  news;  runners,  bear- 
ing dispatches,  pant  in  government  offices.  The  hol- 
low doors  of  the  Great  Gate  beat  with  alarms.  The 
charmed  Dragon  country  shakes  and  trembles, 
lyeyoshi,  twelfth  Shogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  sits 
in  his  city.  Sits  in  the  midst  of  one  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  trembling  souls,  and  his  mind  rolls 
forward  and  back  like  a  ball  on  a  circular  runway,  and 
finds  no  goal.  Roll,  poor  distracted  mind  of  a  sick 
man.  What  can  you  do  but  wait,  trusting  in  your 
Dragon  Gate,  for  how  should  you  know  that  it  is 
rusted. 

But  there  is  a  sign  over  the  "  black  ships."  A 
wedge-shaped  tail  of  blue  sparklets,  edged  with  red, 
trails  above  them  as  though  a  Dragon  were  pouring 
violet  sulphurous  spume  from  steaming  nostrils,  and 
the  hulls  and  rigging  are  pale,  quivering,  bright  as 
Taira  ghosts  on  the  sea  of  Nagato. 

Up  and  down,  walk  sentinels,  fore  and  aft,  and  at 
the  side  gangways.  There  is  a  pile  of  round  shot 
and  four  stands  of  grape  beside  each  gun;  and  car- 
bines, and  pistols,  and  cutlasses,  are  laid  in  the  boats. 
Floating  arsenals  —  floating  sample-rooms  for  the 
wares  of  a  continent,  shop-counters,  flanked  with 
weapons,  adrift  among  the  jelly-fishes. 

Eight  bells,  and  the  meteor  washes  away  before 
the  wet,  white  wisps  of  dawn. 
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Through  the  countrysides  of  the  "  Land  o£  Great 
Peace,"  flowers  are  blooming.  The  greenish-white, 
sterile  blossoms  of  hydrangeas  boom  faintly  like  dis- 
tant inaudible  bombs  of  color  exploding  in  the  woods. 
Weigelias  prick  the  pink  of  their  slender  trumpets 
against  green  backgrounds.  The  fan-shaped  leayes 
of  ladies'  slippers  rustle  under  cryptomerias. 

Midsummer  heat  curls  about  the  cinnamon-red  tree- 
boles  along  the  Tokaido.  The  road  ripples  and  glints 
with  the  passing  to  and  fro,  and  beyond,  in  the  road- 
stead, the  "  black  ships  "  swing  at  their  anchors  and 
wait. 

All  up  and  down  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  a 
feverish  digging,  patting,  plastering.  Forts  to  be 
built  in  an  hour  to  resist  the  barbarians,  if,  peradven- 
ture,  they  can.  Japan  turned  to,  what  will  it  not  do ! 
Fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers,  packhorse-leaders 
and  farm-laborers,  even  women  and  children,  pat  and 
plaster.  Disaster  batters  at  the  Dragon  Gate.  Bat- 
ters at  the  doors  of  Yedo,  where  Samurai  unpack  their 
armour,  and  whet  and  feather  their  arrows. 

Daimios  smoke  innumerable  pipes,  and  drink  un- 
numbered cups  of  tea,  discussing  —  discussing  — 
"  What  is  to  be  done?  "  The  Shogun  is  no  Emperor. 
What  shall  they  do  if  the  "  hairy  devils  "  take  a  no- 
tion to  go  to  Kioto!  Then  indeed  would  the  Toku- 
gawa  fall.  The  prisons  are  crammed  with  those  who 
advise  opening  the  Gate.  Open  the  Gate,  and  let  the 
State  scatter  like  dust  to  the  wind!  Absurd!  Un- 
thinkable! Suppress  the  "brocade  pictures"  of  the 
floating  monsters  with  which  book-sellers  and  pic- 
ture-shop keepers  are  delighting  and  affrighting  the 
populace.  Place  a  ban  on  speech.  Preach,  inert 
Daimios  —  the  Commodore  will  not  go  to  Nagasaki, 
and  the  roar  of  his  guns  will  drown  the  clattering  fall 
of  your  Dragon  Doors  if  you  do  not  open  them  in 
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time.  East  and  West,  and  trade  shaded  by  heroism. 
Hokusai  is  dead,  but  his  pupils  are  lampooning  your 
carpet  soldiers.  Spare  the  dynasty  —  parley,  pro- 
crastinate. Appoint  two  Princes  to  receive  the  Com- 
modore, at  once,  since  he  will  not  wait  over  long.  At 
Kurihama,  for  he  must  not  come  to  Yedo. 

Flip  —  flap  —  flutter  —  flags  in  front  of  the  Con- 
ference House.  Built  over  night,  it  seems,  with  un- 
painted  peaked  summits  of  roofs  gleaming  like  ricks 
of  grain.  Flip  —  flutter  —  flap  —  variously-tinted 
flags,  in  a  crescent  about  nine  tall  standards  whose 
long  scarlet  pennons  brush  the  ground.  Beat  —  tap 
—  fill  and  relapse  —  the  wind  pushing  against  taut 
white  cloth  screens,  bellying  out  the  Shogun's  crest  of 
heart-shaped  Asarum  leaves  in  the  panels,  crumpling 
them  to  indefinite  figures  of  scarlet  spotting  white. 
Flip  —  ripple  —  brighten  —  over  serried  ranks  of 
soldiers  on  the  beach.  Sword-bearers,  spear-bearers, 
archers,  lancers,  and  thosSe  who  carry  heavy, 
antiquated  match-locks.  The  block  of  them  five  thou- 
sand armed  men,  drawn  up  in  front  of  a  cracking  gol- 
den door.  But  behind  their  bristling  spears,  the 
cracks  are  hidden. 

Braying,  blasting  blares  from  two  brass  bands,  ap- 
proaching in  glittering  boats  over  glittering  water. 
One  is  playing  the  "  Overture  "  from  "  William  Tell," 
the  other,  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  the  way 
the  notes  clash,  and  shock,  and  shatter,  and  dissolve, 
is  wonderful  to  hear.  Queer  barbarian  music,  and 
the  monkey-soldiers  stand  stock  still,  listening  to  its 
reverberation  humming  in  the  folded  doors  of  the 
Great  Gate. 

StuiF  your  ears,  monkey-soldiers,  screw  your  faces, 
shudder  up  and  down  your  spines.  Cannon!  Can- 
non! from  one  of  the  "black  ships."     Thirteen  thud- 
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ding  explosions,  thirteen  red  dragon  tongues,  thirteen 
clouds  of  smoke  like  the  breath  of  the  mountain  gods. 
Thirteen  hammer  strokes  shaking  the  Great  Gate, 
and  the  seams  in  the  metal  widen.  Open  Sesame, 
shotless  guns;  and  "The  Only,  High,  Grand  and 
Mighty,  Invisible  Mysteriousness,  Chief  Barbarian " 
reveals  himself,  and  steps  into  his  barge. 

Up,  oars,  down ;  drip  —  sun-spray  —  rowlock-rat- 
tle. To  shore !  To  shore !  Set  foot  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  "  Land  of  Great  Peace,"  with  its  five  thou- 
sand armed  men  doing  nothing  with  their  spears  and 
match-locks,  because  of  the  genii  in  the  black  guns 
aboard  the  "  black  ships." 

One  hundred  marines  in  a  line  up  the  wharf.  One 
hundred  sailors,  man  to  man,  opposite  them.  Officers, 
two  deep ;  and,  up  the  centre  —  the  Procession. 
Bands  together  now:  "  Hail  Columbia."  Marines  in 
file,  sailors  after,  a  staff  with  the  American  flag  borne 
by  seamen,  another  with  the  Commodore's  broad  pen- 
nant. Two  boys,  dressed  for  ceremony,  carrying  the 
President's  letter  and  credentials  in  golden  boxes. 
Tall,  blue-black  negroes  on  either  side  of  —  THE 
COMMODORE !  Walking  slowly,  gold,  blue,  steel- 
glitter,  up  to  the  Conference  House,  walking  in  state 
up  to  an  ancient  tottering  Gate,  lately  closed  securely, 
but  now  gaping.  Bands,  rain  your  music  against 
this  golden  barrier,  harry  the  ears  of  the  monkey-men. 
The  doors  are  ajar,  and  the  Commodore  has  entered. 

Prince  of  Idzu  —  Prince  of  Iwami  —  in  winged 
dresses  of  gold  brocade,  at  the  end  of  a  red  carpet, 
under  violet,  silken  hangings,  under  crests  of  scarlet 
heart-shaped  Asarum  leaves,  guardians  of  a  scarlet 
lacquered  box,  guardians  of  golden  doors,  worn  thin 
and  bending. 
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In  silence  the  blue-black  negroes  advance,  and  take 
the  golden  boxes  from  the  page  boys;  in  silence  they 
open  them  and  unwrap  blue  velvet  coverings.  Silently 
they  display  the  documents  to  the  Prince  of  Idzu  — 
the  Prince  of  Iwami  —  motionless,  inscrutable  —  be- 
yond the  red  carpet. 

The  vellum  crackles  as  it  is  unfolded,  and  the  long 
silk-gold  cords  of  the  seals  drop  their  gold  tassels  to 
straight  glistening  inches  and  swing  slowly  —  gold 
tassels  clock-ticking  before  a  doomed,  burnished  gate. 

The  negroes  lay  the  vellum  documents  upon  the 
scarlet  lacquered  box;  bow,  and  retire. 

"  I  am  desirous  that  our  two  countries  should  trade 
with  each  other."  Careful  letters,  carefully  traced 
on  rich  parchment,  and  the  low  sun  casts  the  shadow 
of  the  Gate  far  inland  over  high  hills. 

"  The  letter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor.  Therefore  you  can 
now  go." 

The  Commodore,  rising:  "I  will  return  for  the 
answer  during  the  coming  Spring." 

But  ships  are  frail,  and  seas  are  fickle,  one  can  nail 
fresh  plating  over  the  thin  gate  before  Spring. 
Prince  of  Idzu  —  Prince  of  Iwami  — inscrutable 
statesmen,  insensate  idiots,  trusting  blithely  to  a  lock 
when  the  key-guns  are  trained  even  now  upon  it. 

Withdraw,  Procession.  Dip  oars  back  to  the 
"  black  ships."  Slip  cables  and  depart,  for  day  after 
day  will  lapse  and  nothing  can  retard  a  coming 
Spring. 

Panic  Winter  throughout  the  "  Land  of  Great 
Peace."  Panic,  and  haste,  wasting  energies  and  ac- 
complishing nothing.  Kioto  has  heard,  and  prays, 
trembling.  Priests  at  the  shrine  of  Ise  whine  long 
slow  supplications  from  dawn  to  dawn,  and  through 
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days  dropping  down  again  from  morning.  lyeyoshi 
is  dead,  and  lyesada  rules  in  Yedo ;  thirteenth  Shogun 
of  the  Tokugawa.  Rules  and  struggles,  rescinds 
laws,  urges  reforms;  breathless,  agitated  endeavors  to 
patch  and  polish  where  is  only  corroding  and  puflfed 
particles  of  dust. 

It  is  Winter  still  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  though  the 
plum-trees  of  Kamata  and  Kinagawa  are  white  and 
fluttering. 

Winter,  with  green,  high,  angular  seas.  But  over 
the  water,  far  toward  China,  are  burning  the  furnaces 
of  three  great  steamers,  and  four  sailing  vessels  heel 
over,  with  decks  slanted  and  sails  full  and  pulling. 

"  There's  a  bit  of  a  lop,  this  morning.  Mr.  Jones, 
you'd  better  take  in  those  royals." 

"Ay,  ay.  Sir.  Tumble  up  here,  men!  Tumble 
up !  Lay  aloft  and  stow  royals.  Haul  out  to  lee- 
ward." 

"  To  my. 

Ay,    ^ 
And  we'll  furl 

Ay, 
And  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots." 

"  Taught  band  —  knot  away." 

Chug!  Chug!  go  the  wheels  of  the  consorts,  salt- 
ing smokestacks  with  whirled  spray. 

The  Commodore  lights  a  cigar,  and  paces  up  and 
down  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Powhatan.  "  I  wonder 
what  the  old  yellow  devils  will  do,"  he  muses. 

Forty  feet  high,  the  camellia  trees,  with  hard,  green 
buds  unburst.  It  is  early  yet  for  camellias,  and  the 
green  buds  and  the  glazed  green  leaves  toss  frantically 
in  a  blustering  March  wind.     Sheltered  behind  the 
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forty  feet  high  camellia  trees,  on  the  hills  of  Idzu, 
stand  watchmen  straining  their  eyes  over  a  broken 
dazzle  of  sea. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  moonlight  and  sunlight  —  moon 
setting;  sun  rising  — they  come.  Seven  war  ships 
heeled  over  and  flashing,  dashing  through  heaped 
waves,  sleeping  a  moment  in  hollows  leaping  over 
ridges,  sweeping  forward  in  a  strain  of  canvas  and 
a  train  of  red-black  smoke. 

"  The  fire-ships !     The  fire-ships !  " 

Slip  the  bridles  of  your  horses,  messengers,  and 
clatter  down  the  Tokaido;  scatter  pedestrians,  palan- 
quins, slow  moving  cattle,  right  and  left  into  the 
cryptomerias ;  rattle  over  bridges,  spatter  dust  into 
shop-windows.  To  Yedo!  To  Yedo!  For  Spring 
is  here,  and  the  fire-ships  have  come ! 

Seven  vessels,  flying  the  stars  and  stripes,  three 
more  shortly  to  join  them,  with  ripe,  fruit-bearing 
guns  pointed  inland. 

Princes  evince  doubt,  distrust.  Learning  must  beat 
learning.  Appoint  a  Professor  of  the  University. 
Delay,  prevaricate.  How  long  can  the  play  continue  ? 
Hayashi,  learned  scholar  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  — 
he  shall  confer  with  the  Barbarians  at  Uraga.  Shall 
he!  Word  comes  that  the  Mighty  Chief  of  Ships 
will  not  go  to  Uraga.  Steam  is  up,  and  —  Horror! 
Consternation!  The  squadron  moves  toward  Yedo! 
Sailors,  midshipmen,  lieutenants  pack  yards  and  cross- 
trees,  seeing  temple  gates,  castle  towers,  flowered 
pagodas,  and  look-outs  looming  distantly  clear,  and 
the  Commodore  on  deck  can  hear  the  slow  booming 
of  the  bells  from  the  temples  of  Shiba  and  Asakusa. 
You  must  capitulate,  great  Princes  of  a  quivering 
Gate.  Say  Yokohama,  and  the  Commodore  will  agree, 
for  they  must  not  come  to  Yedo. 
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Rows  of  japonicas  in  full  bloom  outside  the  Con- 
ference House.  Flags  and  streamers,  and  musicians 
and  pikemen.  Five  hundred  officers,  seamen,  ma- 
rines, and  the  Commodore  following  in  his  white- 
painted  gig.  A  jig  of  fortune  indeed,  with  a  sailor 
and  a  professor  manoeuvring  for  terms,  chess-playing 
each  other  in  a  game  of  future  centuries. 

The  Americans  bring  presents.  Presents  now,  to 
be  bought  hereafter.  Goodwill,  to  head  long  bills  of 
imports.  Occidental  mechanisms  to  push  the  Orient 
into  limbo.  Fox-moves  of  interpreters,  and  Pan- 
dora's box  with  a  contents  rated  far  too  low. 

Round  and  round  goes  the  little  train  on  its  cir- 
cular railroad,  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  grave 
dignitaries  seated  on  its  roof.  Smiles,  gestures,  at 
messages  running  over  wire,  a  mile  away.  Touch  the 
harrows,  the  plows,  the  flails,  and  shudder  at  the 
"  spirit  pictures "  of  the  daguerreotype  machine. 
These  Barbarians  have  harnessed  gods  and  dragons. 
They  build  boats  which  will  not  sink,  and  tinker  little 
gold  wheels  till  they  follow  the  swinging  of  the  sun. 

Run  to  the  Conference  House.  See,  feel,  listen. 
And  shrug  deprecating  shoulders  at  the  glisten  of 
silk  and  lacquer  given  in  return.  What  are  cups  cut 
out  of  conch-shells,  and  red-dyed  figured  crepe,  to 
railroads,  and  burning  engines ! 

Go  on  board  the  "  black  ships  "  and  drink  mint 
juleps  and  brandy  smashes,  and  click  your  tongues 
over  sweet  puddings.  Offer  the  strangers  pickled 
plums,  sugared  fruits,  candied  walnuts.  Bruit  the 
news  far  inland  through  the  mouths  of  countrymen. 
Who  thinks  of  the  Great  Gate !  Its  portals  are 
pushed  so  far  back  that  the  shining  edges  of  them 
can  scarcely  be  observed.  The  Commodore  has  never 
swerved  a  moment  from  his  purpose,  and  the  dragon 
mouths  of  his  guns  have  conquered  without  the  need 
of  a  single  powder-horn. 
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The  Commodore  writes  in  his  cabin.  Writes  an 
account  of  what  he  has  done. 

The  sands  of  centuries  run  fast,  one  slides,  and 
another,  each  falling  into  a  smother  of  dust. 

A  locomotive  in  pay  for  a  Whistler ;  telegraph  wires 
buying  a  revolution ;  weights  and  measures  and  Audu- 
bon's birds  in  exchange  for  fear.  Yellow  monkey- 
men  leaping  out  of  Pandora's  box,  shaking  the  rocks 
of  the  Western  coastline.  Golden  California  barter- 
ing panic  for  prints.  The  dressing-gowns  of  a  conti- 
nent won  at  the  cost  of  security.  Artists  and  phi- 
losophers lost  in  the  hour-glass  and  pouring  through 
an  open  Gate. 

Ten  ships  sailing  for  China  on  a  fair  May  wind. 
Ten  ships  sailing  from  one  world  into  another,  but 
never  again  into  the  one  they  left.  Two  years  and 
a  tip-turn  is  accomplished.  Over  the  globe  and  back. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  ships.  Slip  into  your  docks  in  New- 
port, in  Norfolk,  in  Charlestown.  You  have  blown 
off  the  locks  of  the  East,  and  what  is  coming  will 
come. 

POSTLUDE 

In  the  Castle  moat,  lotus  flowers  are  blooming. 
They  shine  with  the  light  of  an  early  moon 
Brightening  above  the  Castle  towers. 
They  shine  in  the  dark  circles  of  their  unreflecting 

leaves. 
Pale  blossoms. 
Pale  towers. 
Pale  moon. 

Deserted  ancient  moat 
About  an  ancient  stronghold, 
Your  bowmen  are  departed, 
Your  strong  walls  are  silent. 
Their  only  echo 
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A  croaking  of  frogs. 

Frogs  croaking  at  the  moon 

In  the  ancient  moat 

Of  an  ancient^  crumbling  Castle. 

1903.       JAPAN 

The  high  cliff  of  the  Kegon  waterfall,  and  a  young 
man  carving  words  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  He  fin- 
ishes, pauses  an  instant,  and  then  leaps  into  the 
foam-cloud  rising  from  below.  But,  on  the  tree- 
trunk,  the  newly-cut  words  blaze  white  and  hard  as 
though  set  with  diamonds: 

"  How  mightily  and  steadily  go  Heaven  and  Earth ! 
How  infinite  the  duration  of  Past  and  Present!  Try 
to  measure  this  vastness  with  five  feet.  A  word  ex- 
plains the  Truth  of  the  whole  Universe  —  unknow- 
able. To  cure  my  agony  I  have  decided  to  die. 
Now,  as  I  stand  on  the  crest  of  this  rock,  no  uneas- 
iness is  left  in  me.  For  the  first  time  I  know  that  ex- 
treme pessimism  and  extreme  optimism  are  one." 


1903.       AMERICA 

"  Nocturne  —  Blue  and  silver  —  Battersea  Bridge. 

Nocturne  —  Grey  and  Silver  —  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment. 

Variations  in  Violet  and  Green." 

Pictures  in  a  glass-roofed  gallery,  and  all  day  long 
the  throng  of  people  is  so  great  that  one  can  scarcely 
see  them.  Debits  —  credits  ?  Flux  and  flow  through 
a  wide  gateway.  Occident  —  Orient  —  after  fifty 
years. 


The  Seven  Arts 


Amy  Lowell 
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NOT  TO  KEEP 

They  sent  him  back  to  her.     The  letter  came 

Saying  .  .  .  and  she  could  have  him.     And  before 

She  could  be  sure  there  was  no  hidden  ill 

Under  the  formal  writing,  he  was  in  her  sight  — 

Living. —  They  gave  him  back  to  her  alive  — 

How  else  ?     They  are  not  known  to  send  the  dead  — 

And  not  disfigured  visibly.     His    face  ?  — 

His  hands  .f*     She  had  to  look  —  to  ask 

"  What  was  it,  dear  .^  "     And  she  had  given  all 

And  still  she  had  all  —  they  had  —  they  the  lucky  ! 

Wasn't  she  glad  now.^     Everything  seemed  won. 

And  all  the  rest  for  them  permissible  ease. 

She  had  to  ask  "  What  was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  Enough, 
Yet  not  enough.     A  bullet  through  and  tlirough. 
High  in  the  breast.     Nothing  but  what  good  care 
And  medicine  and  rest  —  and  you  a  week. 
Can  cure  me  of  to  go  again."     The  same 
Grim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  both. 
She  dared  no  more  than  ask  him  with  her  eyes 
How  was  it  with  him  for  a  second  trial. 
And  with  his  eyes  he  asked  her  not  to  ask. 
They  had  given  him  back  to  her,  but  not  to  keep. 

The  Yale  Review  Robert  Frost 


AN  OLD  WOMAN:  IN  WAR-TIME 

She  is  too  old  to  look  upon  such  days ; 

It  may  be  best  that  she  is  nearly  blind; 
Her  life  has  been  all  gentle  words  and  ways, 

The  care  of  children,  and  things  wise  and  kind. 
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Summers  she  spent  in  tending  bush  and  bloom 
Of  quaint,  old-fashioned  plants  about  the  place. 

And  winters  in  her  dim,  high-ceilinged  room. 
Dreams  and  the  firelight  mingling  in  her  face. 

She  has  known  naught,  in  all  her  quiet  life, 
Of  passions  clashing  at  tremendous  grips, 

The  hate  and  blood  and  lust  of  mortal  strife, 

And  men  who  die  with  curses  on  their  lips.  .  .  . 

Of  all  that  she  has  seen,  all  that  life  gave. 

Must  she  take  this,  fresh  with  her,  to  the  grave? 

The  Bellman  David  Morton 


HIS  SHARE 

"  Soldier,  soldier,  home  from  the  wars  — " 

"  I  'ave  bought  me  a  bit  o'  ground. 

And  I  think  I'll  rest 
Out  o'  the  sight  and  the  sound 

O'  what  I've  knowed  best. 

"  I  'ave  come  to  my  small  estate 

Through  a  many  o'  seas; 
I  'ave  wrought  wi'  the  weak  and  the  great, 

Forgettin'  my  ease. 

"  I  'ave  paid  for  my  own  free'old 

In  coin  o'  worth; 
I  'ave  striven  wi'  strong  men  and  bold 

For  my  piece  o'  Earth. 

*  *  *  * 

"  I  'ave  bought  me  a  bit  o'  ground 

Wi'  blood  and  pain, 
And  I'm  come,  wi'  my  dyin'-wound, 

Back  to  England  again. 
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"  My  free'old  is  six  feet  long, 

And  may  be  as  deep. 
I've  bought  it,  and  not  for  a  song  — 

I  think  —  I'll  sleep." 

Reedy's  Mirror  Kendall  Harrison 


STORM-MUSIC 

O   Music  has   thou   only  heard 
The  laughing  river,  the  singing  bird. 
The  murmuring  wind  in  the  poplar-trees, — 
Nothing  but   Nature   melodies? 

Nay,  thou  hearest  all  her  tones. 
As  a  Queen  must  hear! 
Sounds  of  wrath  and  fear, 

Mutterings,  shouts  and  moans, 

Madness,  tumult,  and  despair, — 

All  she  has  that  shakes  the  air 

With  voices  fierce  and  wild! 
Thou  art  a  Queen  and  not  a  dreaming  child,- 
Put  on  thy  crown  and  let  us  hear  thee  reign 
Triumphant  in  a  world  of  storm  and  strain! 

Echo  the  long-drawn  sighs 
Of  the  mounting  wind  in  the  pines; 
And  the  sobs  of  the  mounting  waves  that  rise 

In  the  dark  of  the  troubled  deep 
To  break  on  the  beach  in  fiery  lines. 
Echo  the  far-off  roll  of  thunder. 

Rumbling  loud 
And  even  louder,  under 
The  blue  black  curtain  of  cloud. 
Where  the  lightning  serpents  gleam. 
Echo  the  moaning 
Of  the  forest  in  its  sleep 
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Like  a  giant  groaning 
In  the  torment  of  a  dream. 

Now  an  interval  of  quiet 
For  a  moment  holds  the  air 
In  the  breathless  hush 
Of  a  silent  prayer. 

Then  the  sudden  rush 

Of  the  rain,  and  the  riot 

Of  the  shrieking,  tearing  gale 

Breaks  loose  in  the  night. 

With  a  fusillade  of  hail ! 

Hear  the  forest  fight, 
With  its  tossing  arms  that  crack  and  clash 

In  the  thunder's  cannonade. 

While  the  lightning's  forked  flash 
Brings  the  old  hero-trees  to  the  ground  with  a  crash! 

Hear  the  breakers'  deepening  roar. 
Driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
In  the  wild  stampede  of  battle. 
Trampling,  trampling,  trampling,  to  overwhelm  the 
shore ! 

Is  it  the  end  of  all? 

Will  the  land  crumble  and  fall? 

Nay,  for  a  voice  replies 

Out  of  the  hidden  skies, 
"  Thus  far,  O  sea,  shalt  thou  go. 
So  long,  O  wind,  shalt  thou  blow: 
Return  to  your  bounds  and  cease. 
And  let  the  earth  have  peace !  " 

O  Music  lead  the  way, — 
The  stormy  night  is  past, 
Lift  up  our  hearts  to  greet  the  day. 
And  the  joy  of  things  that  last. 
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The  dissonance  and  pain 
That  mortals  must  endure, 
Are  changed  in  thine  immortal  strain 
To  something  great  and  pure. 

True  love  will  conquer  strife. 
And  strength  from  conflict  flows. 
For  discord  is  the  thorn  of  life 
And  harmony  the  rose. 

Scribner's  Magazine  Henri/  van  Dyke 


THE  SEVENTH  VIAL 

These  are  the  days  when  men  draw  pens  for  swords 

Hurling  hysteric  bombs  of  epithets, 
And  girding  on  the  glory  of  great  words. 

Storm  the  embarrassed  parapets. 
Words,  words, — "  Democracy !  "  they  cry. 
Who  pass  their  neighbors  with  averted  eye. 

America,  my  country,  not  with  the  lesser  love 
Do  I,  thy  son  and  lover,  set  the  flame 

Cleansing  thy  shame. 
But  only  that  I  know  what  love  is  molded  of, 
That  here  for  us  in  these  United  States 

Where  still  the  dullard  prates 

Of  the  propitious  fates. 
Democracy  as  yet  is  but  a  name ! 

A  name  for  demagogs  to  juggle  facilely, 
A  tinsel  ball  to  catch  the  crowd  and  mock  it 
While  deft  confederates  with  razor-edge  set  free 
The  staring  burgher's  plump  distended  pocket. 
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The  trumpet  blows  to  war  and  youth  upstarts 

With  shaken  hearts, 
Stirring  to  all  old  splendors  of  the  past. 
Knowing  that  we  are  heritors  of  glory 
Whose  names  shall  stand  in  story: 
The  die  for  us  irrevocably  is  east. 

For  youth  has  never  shrunk  to  pay  the  price 
Of  the  recurrent  sacrifice. 

It  is  youth's  prerogative  to  do 

What  gray  age  tells  them  to. 

With  song  upon  our  lips 

Facing  the  last  eclipse; 
Death  never  waits  to  summon  young  men  twice. 

Youth  is  ready  to  lay  down 
Strength  of  foot  and  body  brown. 
Glow  of  eye  and  red  of  lip, 
Supple  knee  and  clinging  hip, 
Sting  of  health  and  gracious  breath. 
All  to  weave  a  crown  for  Death. 
Youth  is  ready,  stripped  to  run 
That  immortal  Marathon. 

And  so  the  khaki  clothes  glad  limbs  once  more. 
The  rifle's  shouldered,  and  the  quick-step  starts. 
The  old  flag  billows,  deep  male  cannons  roar. 

And  honor  draws  our  hearts. 
To  die  for  one's  country,  that  is  bliss  — 

But  what  of  this: 

Old  men  have  a  bitter  tongue, 
"  So  were  we  when  we  were  young; 
Now  that  we  have  wavering  knees. 
Blessing  fall  on  subtleties! 

"  Youth  would  find  a  foe  to  fight 
When  his  heels  and  heart  are  light; 
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Now  that  we  have  wavering  Jcnees, 
Blessing  fall  on  subtleties!  " 

Ah,  old  gray-beards,  howdy-do. 
Here's  a  subtlety  for  you: 

Out  of  the  crush  of  cities,  maddening  lights. 
Exotic  gardens  of  obscene  delights. 
The  turmoil  of  the  elevated  overhead. 
Faces  that  one  passes  set  and  dead. 
Men's  faces  with  slack  creases  at  the  lips, 
And  women  mostly  eyes  and  smell  and  hips; 

There  burns  one  vision  of  a  summer  night. 
The  night  that  England  set  her  hand  to  war 
Remembering  her  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar, 
And  men  had  gathered  in  the  midnight  glare 
To  watch  the  bill-boards  posted  at  Times  Square, 
When    I    saw    the    German    waiter    who    had   lately 

brought  my  dinner 
Stand  beside  me  in  the  crowd  with  face  grown  sudden 

thinner. 
And  hand  met  hand  but  with  a  manlier  grip 
Than  I  suspected  when  he  palmed  my  tip: 

"  You're  going?  "     "  Yes,  the  Vaterland. 
She  sails  on  Wednesday.     And  I'm  glad  to  go." 

"  Auf  Wiedersehn  — " 

He'll  not  come  back,  I  know. 
Yet  I  am  glad  I  knew  that  different  hand. 

Just  as  the  sense  of  all  it  meant  struck  home. 
The  broken  bodies  spumed  with  bloody  foam. 
The  towzle-headed  boys  who  scarcely  knew 
One  of  life's  joys  before  death  thrust  them  thru. 
Staggering  women  learning  how  to  plow 
And  children  starving  for  milk  of  one  lean  cow, 
There  in  the  crowd  upon  the  unshamed  Square 


I  saw  two  men  and  a  woman  with  red  hair. 
Her  white  arms  gleaming,  with  dimples  in  the  bends 
Familiar  with  the  shoulders  of  her  friends; 
Two  men,  one  woman,  but  they  scuffled  there, — 
Let  Europe  tumble,  ten  million  young  men  die, 
"  Aw,  quit  your  kidding,  you're  the  lucky  guy, 
This  is  the  life  " — it's  midnight  in  Times  Square! 

Not  in  Manhattan  only 

But  in  lonely 
Forgotten  villages  upon  the  plains 
Men  still  are  forging  their  invisible  chains 

Out  of  misplaced  endeavor 
That  bind  them  to  hoar  Caucasus  forever. 

America  is  still  the  awkward  boy. 

Hobbledehoy, 
Knowing  no  joy  except  in  birds'  nests  or  the  mood's 

employ. 
Stranger  to  heart-sweetening  laughter, 
Tooting  horns  and  running  after 
Each  his  own  peculiar  grafter. 

Reckless  in  all  things,  trying  all  by  turns. 
Here  hits  the  saw-dust  trail,  there  a  Negro  burns, 
Mortgages  his  home  to  buy  a  motor-car 
Still  hitching  wagons  to  a  darkened  star. 
With  something  still  of  the  strange  whim  of  boys. 
Thinking  that  man  most  great  who  makes  the  loudest 
noise. 

And  yet  we  need  not  be  the  thing  we  are. 
There  is  a  greater  war. 

The  War  at  home ! 
And  tho  we  go  abroad 
With  the  avenging  rod 
Calling  ourselves  from  God, 
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Upholding  now  the  desperate  hands  of  France 

In  crater-scarred  advance. 
And  tho  to  Mother  England  now  we  swarm 

Under  her  wearying  arm. 
And  tho  to  Russia  we  in  faith  extend 

The  warm  hand  of  a  friend. 
Restore  to  Belgium  all  of  what  she  lost 

Haloed  in  holocaust. 
And  tho  we  win  and  break  the  brutal  Hun  — 

Our  task  will  not  be  done. 
But  just  begun. 

There  is  a  War,  a  greater  War,  at  home. 
Not  whistled  by  shrill  fife. 
But  still  a  war  to  knife. 
For  more  than  life. 

America  has  need,  oh,  pitiful,  utmost  need 
Of  the  old  breed  here  in  our  weakened  seed 

The  spawn  of  mighty  fathers,  Jeffersons  and  Lin- 
colns,  Washingtons, 

And  shrewd-eyed  "  Richard  "  with  his  almanac. 
We  have  lacked  something,  we  oblivious  sons. 

Something  we  must  win  back. 

A  few  there  are  by  some  direction  sent 
As  if  our  fathers  still  were  provident. 
And  gave  us  in  this  hour,  a  president. 

Thank  God,  thank  God  for  Wilson! 
He  has  set 
His  hand  against  all  bluster  and  it  dies, — 

The  ancient  verities  are  with  us  yet. 

This  is  the  hour  I  saw  the  angel  stand 
The  seventh  vial  in  his  hand. 
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This  is  the  Armageddon  prophet-told 

When  seven  hills  give  up  the  dead  they  hold. 

When  shines  the  angel  in  the  bloody  sun 
And  in  the  darkness  Csesar  is  undone. 

This  is  the  day  the  flaming  planet  swings 
Back  to  the  sun  from  lonely  wanderings. 

And  this  the  revelation  shall  not  cease 

Till  ye  have  seen  the  perfect  Prince  of  Peace. 

So,  oh,  my  country,  follow,  follow  far ; 
Tho  this  is  war,  there  is  another  War! 

The  Independent  Willard  Wattles 


TO  THE  MANTLED 

And  they  shall  rise  and  cast  their  mantles  by. 
Erect,  and  strong,  and  visioned,  as  the  day 
That  rings  the  knell  of  curfew  o'er  the  sway 

Of  prejudice  —  who  reels  with  mortal  cry 

To  lift  no  more  her  leprous,  blinded  eye. 

Reft  of  the  fetters,  far  more  cursed  than  they 
Which  held  dominion  o'er  the  human  clay. 

The  spirit  soars  aloft,  where  rainbows  lie. 

Like  joyful  exiles,  swift  returning  home. 
The  rythmic  chanson  of  their  eager  feet, 

While  voices,  strange  to  ecstasy,  long  dumb. 
Break  forth  in  major  cadences,  full  sweet 

Into  the  very  star-shine,  lo!  they  come. 
Wearing  the  bays  of  victory  complete ! 

The  Crisis  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson 
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ISHMAEL 

Among  the  reforms  promised  in  Germany,  it  is  rumored 
that  the  Jewish  soldier  will  not  hereafter  be  debarred  from 
attaining  an  officer's  rank. —  News  Despatch. 

Again  the  wanderer  starts  out 

To  alien  battles ;  and  we  see. 
Beneath  the  welter  and  the  rout, 

The  ancient,  tragic  irony. 

He  goes,  too  dumbly  to  be  grim, 
Down  to  the  dead,  the  chosen  ones; 

While  nations  that  rejected  him 
Accept  his  flesh  to  stop  the  guns. 

Plunged  in  a  war  he  never  sought. 
Hurled  at  his  brothers'  gaping  lines. 

Blinded,  bewildered,  scattered,  caught  — 
A  sudden  ray  of  promise  shines.  .  .  . 

He  stops  —  the  guerdon  seems  too  great ! 

Then,  with  a  deep  and  trembling  breath. 
He  goes  to  meet  a  thundering  fate 

And  die,  perhaps,  a  captain's  death! 

Pariah,  outcast  —  he  delights 

In  struggles  that  should  drive  him  mad. 

He  lives  upon  defeat;  and  fights 
To  save  a  home  he  never  had. 

The  Masses  Louis  Untermeyer 


NEGRO  SOLDIERS 

These  truly  are  the  Brave, 
These  men  who  cast  aside 
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Old  memories,  to  walk  the  blood-stained  pave 

Of  Sacrifice;,  joining  the  solemn  tide 

That  moves  away,  to  suffer  and  to  die 

For  Freedom  —  when  their  own  is  yet  denied ! 

O  Pride!     O  Prejudice!     When  they  pass  by, 

Hail  them,  the  Brave,  for  you  now  crucified! 

These  truly  are  the  Free, 
These  souls  that  grandly  rise 

Above  base  dreams  of  vengeance  for  their  wrongs. 
Who  march  to  war  with  visions  in  their  eyes 
Of  Peace  through  Brotherhood,  lifting  glad  songs 
Aforetime,  while  they  front  the  firing-line. 
Stand  and  behold!     They  take  the  field  today. 
Shedding  their  blood  like  Him  now  held  divine. 
That  those  who  mock  might  find  a  better  way ! 

The  Crisis  Roscoe  C.  Jamison 


THE  OLD  KINGS 

All  of  the  Old  Kings 

Are  wakened  from  their  sleep, 
Arthur  out  of  Avalon, 

Ogier  from  the  deep, 
Redbeard  from  his  Dragon-Rock, 

Sigurd  from  his  fen  .  .  . 
"  Is  it  time,"  they  rise  and  cry, 

"  To  lead  our  hosts  again?  " 

They  have  donned  their  winged  helms. 
They  would  rise  and  reign. 

The  young  king  Sebastian, 
The  old  king  Charlemagne, 
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Harold  with  his  great  bow, 

Roland  with   his   horn  .  .  . 
Men  have  heard  their  horses'  hoofs 

Many  a  scarlet  morn ! 

The  Old   Kings   have   arisen  ... 

Where  the  hosts  advance 
Redbeard  cries  his   Germans   on, 

Karle  cries  out  for  France, 
Up  and  down  the  battle-field 

Ghostly  armies  beat. 
Stilly  down  the  gray  sea  glides 

Olaf's  shadow-fleet.  .  .  . 

Up  and  down  the  red  fields 

Men  have  seen  them  go, 
Seen  the  long  plumes  on  the  wind. 

Seen  the  pennons  flow; 
Harry  out  of  Agincourt 

Sends  his  bowmen  wide, 
Joan  that  has  forgiven  them 

Battles  at  their  side.  .  .  . 

Christ,  king  of  Paradise, 

Hasten  with  Thy  hosts. 
Angels  all  in  silver  mail. 

Saints  and  blessed  ghosts ; 
Cry  the  long  swords  sheathed  again. 

Cry  the  pennons  furled. 
Lest  under  Ragnarok 

Lie  the  shattered  world ! 

Harper's  Magazine  Margaret  Widdemer 
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BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
REPUBLIC 

God,  give  us  strength  these  days  — 

Burn  us  with  one  desire; 
To  smother  this  murderous  blaze. 

Beat  back  these  flames  with  fire. 

Let  us  not  weaken  and  fail 

Or  spend  ourselves  in  a  shout; 

Let  our  white  passion  prevail 
Till  the  terror  is  driven  out. 

Give  us  the  power  to  fling 

Ourselves  and  our  fury,  employed 

To  blast  and  destroy  this  thing 
Lest  Life  itself  be  destroyed. 

Friends  in  all  lands,  arise  — 

Turn  all  these  fires  to  shake 
Against  their  refuge  of  lies; 

Force  it  to  crumble  and  break. 

Rise,  ere  it  grow  too  late 

And  we  have  not  strength  enough. 

Sweep  it  down  with  our  hate! 
Trample  it  with  our  love! 

The  Masses  Louis  Untermeyer 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  UPRISING 

I— Joy 
Joy  wings  his  way, 
—  (O  bells  of  heaven!) 
Joy  wings  his  irresistible  way, 
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—  (O  windS;,  O  sun!) 

Joy  wings  his  irresistible,  his  radiant,  his  ineluctable 
way, 

—  (Morning!  morning  of  the  winds. 
Morning  strong  with  song!) 

Joy  wings,  wings,  wings  his  way 

And  now  the  wild  great  song  of  dawn 

Mounts  heaven  on  beams  of  light 

Scattering  the  dew  in  the  path  of  the  veering  bee. 

And  from  the  house  the  girl  and  boy  bare-headed 

Come  fresh  from  sleep 

And  lift  young  voices  toward  blue  skies  .  .  . 

Lift  young  voices  toward  blue  skies 
Meeting  the  young  god,  Joy. 

Joy  is  the  carrier  of  news  .  .  . 
He  laughs  over  the  battlefields  .  .  . 
Joy  is  the  sun  .  .  . 
He  shines  on  the  democracies  .  .  . 
Joy  is  exultant  with  tidings   .   .   . 
He  flings  on  the  Earth  in  the  road  of  the  hosts  the 
luminous  flame  of  the  future  .  .  . 

0  the  Earth,  it  is  bled, 

It  is  black,  clawed  with  death. 

But  victory,  but  victory,  but  irrepressible  victory 

Shouts  from  the  lips  of  Joy 

Wlio  shall  raise  up  the  dead. 

1  will  make  a  prophecy 
To  your  swelling  heart. 
That  the  heavens  open 
Presently  with  Peace  .  .  . 

I  will  make  a  prophecy  of  glory 
To  your  dark-swelling  heart  .  .  . 
The  peoples  shall  be  one, 
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The  Earth  shall  be  our  home, 

The  children  shall  lead  us  forth  with  a  scattering  of 

roses, 
And  the  heavens  in  all  their  splendor  of  stars  shall 

sing:     "  One  people,  one  planet." 

O  my  heart! 

How  wonderful  is  the  age  we  dwell  in  .  .  . 

We  are  climbing  up  on  the  new  tableland  of  man. 

Beyond  cedars  of  sorrow,  beyond  hemlocks  of  lamen- 
tation. 

There  where  the  grass  blows  wild, 

There  where  the  oak  and  the  maple  sway  in  the  wind, 

There  where  the  festival  is  held,  and  the  sun  gleams 
on  the  steel  of  the  workshops  .  .  . 

Gleams  on  the  steel  and  on  the  miraculous  flesh  of 
men's  faces  .  .  . 

(Hear,  O  softly,  O  faintly,  sweetly. 

Hear  the  cooing  murmur  of  the  mothers. 
The  lisp  of  laughing  babes. 
The  bird-like  love-notes,  the  lark-like  mate-calls 
Of  passionate  girls  and  boys. 
And  hear,  hear. 

Voices  of  men  together  in  workshops  where  work  is 
glory.) 
Truly  triumphant  from  the  massive  enginery  of  de- 
struction and  battle 
Where  great  guns  leveled  Louvain  and  rifled  Europe 

of  grandeur. 
Truly  triumphant  out  of  the  thunder-roar,  the  tempest- 
shriek,  the  hurricane-blast. 
Out  of  the  horrible  bleeding  of  boys. 
Out  of  the  torrents  of  blood. 
Out  of  the  anguish  of  countless  hearts, 
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Truly  triumphant  the  saved  shall  stand  and  march 

with  a  blowing  of  the  trump 
And  march  with  a  throbbing  of  the  drum 
Heroic  and  renewed  to  the  lands  of  the  new  age  .  .  . 

They  shall  march !  — 

(O  Joy,  thou  news-bringer !) 

They  shall  march !  — 

(O  Joy,  thou  sun  in  the  windy  heavens !) 

They  shall  march !  — 

(O  Joy,  thou  art  approaching  beamed  with  the  glory 
of  the  free !) 

They  shall  march,  they  shall  sing,  they  shall  swing 
with  radiant  ranks, 

Down  the  fields,  down  the  streets,  down  the  conti- 
nental roads. 

They  shall  march,  they  shall  ship,  they  shall  fly  on 
the  planes  of  rejoicing, 

They  shall  be  one  mass  of  triumph  in  the  peace  that 
crowneth  all. 

II  —  Darkness 
Death  darkens,  darkens  .  .  . 

—  (O  cry  of  breakers !) 

Death  darkens,  darkens  on  the  deeps  .  .  . 

—  (O  rocks,  O  sea!) 

Death  darkens,  darkens  on  the  moving,  the  intermin- 
able deeps  .  .  . 

—  (Midnight!  midnight  of  no  stars! 
Midnight  bowed  with  cloud !) 

Death  darkens,  darkens,  darkens. 

And  the  wild  blown  dirges  of  the  sea 

Break  into  lamentation. 

Break  into  anguish  on  the  rocks,  on  the  sands,  on  the 

dunes, 
Wail  along  the  dunes,  weep  along  the  dunes, 
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And  the  sea  cries. 

And  the  wind  skims  the  sea-tides  with  an  empty  moan- 
ing. 

And  the  clouds  crowd  together  dropping  their  tears 
upon  the  war-bled  world  .  .  . 

O  the  black  midnight! 
Winds  howl  and  sand  blows. 

The  broom  wails  and  snaps  and  the  breakers  burst 
writhing  ... 

0  the  blackness  of  this  midnight  .  .  . 

Must  I  walk  these  shores,  lost  in  grief? 

Must  I  walk  these  stormy  shores  at  the  salt  fringes 

of  the  tragic  sea 
In  a  vision  of  the  human  Earth  I  tread. 
In  a  vision  of  an  Earth  of  men  and  women 
Stripped  and  maimed. 
Trapped  and  slain, — 
Must  I  walk  these  naked  shores,  dreadfully,  slowly, 

stricken  in  my  heart? 

Unbearable  sorrow! 

Fiendish  anguish! 

Among  the  old  that  line  the  streets,  among  the  faded 

and  the  war-worn. 
Radiant  miles  of  youth  glow  by,  laughing  with  the 

bugles. 
Radiant  rivers  of  youth  flow  by. 
Flow  into  the  trenches  .  .  . 

1  see  the   Hell  they   have   entered   with  its  pitiless 

flame-fledged  skies. 

With  its  mud  and  stenchent  carrion,  with  the  mur- 
derer and  the  murdered  .  .  . 

I  see  the  Hell  they  have  entered  and  the  radiance  gone 
out  .  .  . 
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0  my  heart  .  .  . 

How  terrible  is  the  age  we  dwell  in  .  .  . 

None  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  none 

Shall  assuage  great  grief  .  .  . 

None  .  .  .  none  .  .  .  none 

Shall  restore  the  lost  to  us  .  .  . 

Rollj  muffled  drums,  you  heart-beats  of  despair, 

Boom,  O  you  brass,  for  the  burial  of  our  boys. 

1  have  mounted  midnight 
To  gaze  in  the  abyss. 
In  the  midst  of  heaven 
Hangs  a  red,  red  heart  .  .  . 

I  have  mounted  mournful  midnight 
To  gaze  in  the  abyss. 
And  I  have  seen  that  red  heart 
Dripping  drops  of  blood  .  .  . 
That  heart  is  the  Earth, 
In  the  darkness  it  hangs  red. 

In  the  darkness  it  bleeds  red  with  human  grief  and 
anguish  .  .  . 

But  is  not  the  Earth  as  a  husk  of  beauties  and  glories 

and  powers 
Which  stripped,  reveals  the  kernel,  the  naked  body  of 

man? 
Is  not  man  her  consummate  miracle? 
Is  he  not  strong  with  engines  and  strong  with  song? 
Can  he  be  this  beast  of  the  jungle? 
Can  he  be  this  darkness-maker? 
Has  his  great  past  opened  only  in  this  ? 

Sea  of  the  interminable  tides, 

Sea,  of  dirges  and  of  moving  deeps,  and  of  darkened 

song, 
I  will  turn  from  you,  I  will  call  the  beloved  of  my 

heart  .  .  . 
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Turn  and  call  her,  that  in  her  face 
I  may  read  of  youth's  betrayal, 
And  the  treason  of  the  strong  .  .  . 

They  have  betrayed  us  .  .  . 

(Silence,  you  false  seas!) 

They  have  betrayed  us  .  .  . 

(Silence,  you  lying  dirge-singing  seas !) 
They  have  betrayed  us  .  .  . 

(Silence,  you  seas  awash  with  ignoble  anguish !) 
They  have  betrayed  us,  they  have  sold  us,  they  have 

carried  off  our  youth 
To  the  slaughter,  to  the  murder,  to  the  deepest  pits 

of  Hell, 
They  have  betrayed  us,  they  are  traitors,  we  shall  rise 

against  their  power. 
We  shall  shake  the  Earth  with  tumult  and  the  thun- 
ders of  Revolt. 

HI  — The  Call 

Whither  goest  thou,  beautiful  and  beloved,  O  Earth, 
Whither  goest  thou? 

Dawn  is  not  yet: 

We  sit  in  a  cranny  of  the  eastward  rocks  of  the 
mountain-top ; 

Among  shapes  of  the  wind,  shadows  of  the  stars,  and 
the  Earth  darker  than  the  skies. 

O  my  beloved. 

Your  hands  are  warm  in  my  own,  your  hair  blows 
against  my  cheek : 

You  are  glimmering  beside  me,  your  eyes  bright  with 
the  wild  animal: 

We  are  of  the  darkness  of  Earth  dipped  in  the  eddy- 
ing gleam  of  the  heavens: 

We  taste  the  freshness  of  wind-blown  pines. 
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Vastness  .  .  .  ten  stars  are  gone  .  .  . 
Grayness  .   .  .  the  Earth  sighs  .   .   . 
Twilight  .  .  .  the  East  twinkles  .  .  . 

O  rise,  my  beloved,  rise,  for  the  runners  of  the  sun 
Appear  with  their   bugles   upon   the   mountains   and 

blow  long  blasts  of  light 
Swelling  and  shattering  Night  .   .  . 
Rise,   we   must   meet   the    miracle  .  .  .  Dawn's    joy 

swells : 
Stirring,  Earth  tosses  her  covers  of  the  dark  aside. 
Laughing,  leaps  from  her  bed:  naked,  bathes  in  the 

dew  .  .  . 
Look,  where  the  peeping  chimney  smokes,  look,  the 

grey  lake. 
Listen  .   .   .  the  waking! 

Birds  are  fluttering,  brooks  are  babbling,  leaves  are 

dancing,  woodfolk  scurry  .   .  . 
The  color  of  the  dawn 
Scattered,  drowns  in  blue  .  .  . 


We  are  blown  on  the  topmost  rock. 

We  cannot  be  still  .  .  . 

Your  hair,  my  beloved,  is  a  golden  gale. 

Your  lips  are  cold  .  .  . 

Look  to  the  East,  behold  ... 

Look  —  gold  .  .  . 

Pure  gold,  flame  gold,  growing,  emboldening  gold! 

Mark! 

The  sons  of  light  — 

The  sons  of  light  charge  heaven  on  golden  gallopers. 

And  struck  out  of  fire,  with  song, 

The  morning  star  is  born  — 

The  morning  star  is  born  —  the  sun,  the  sun  —  Dayl 
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Ecstasy!  splendor! 

Wild  are  white  waters ! 

Songs   from   the   birds   burst,   shouts    from   our   lips 

rise  .  .  . 
In  abandon,  unburdened,  we  dance,  dance  .  .  . 
We  are  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 
We  are  blowing  pines  of  the  peak. 
And  sunrise 

Bursts  through  these  human  bodies, 
Sunrise 

Leaps  through  these  singing  bodies, 
Sunrise 

Dances  along  the  blood,  and  opens  in  our  hearts 
The  secret  of  Man's  glory:  the  thrill  of  what  Life  is. 

(A  shadow  crosses  the  sun  .  .  . 

The  Earth  grows  grey  below  us  .  .  . 

We  are  hushed  of  a  sudden,  and  chilled  .  .  , 

Doubt  .  .  .  dread.) 

Whither  goest  thou,  darkened  and  solemn,  O  Earth, 
Whither  goest  thou? 

Is  there  then,  beloved,  no  forgetting  of  sorrow? 
Must  there  be  pausing  for  lamentation? 
Is  there  an  hour  for  cedars? 

Shall  the  drums  roll  for  the  lost  and  the  bugles^  blow 
for  the  dead? 

I  heard  a  voice  say:     None, 

None  shall  heal  empty  arms. 

I  heard  a  voice  say:     None, 

None  shall  assuage  great  grief  •  .  . 

For  he  is  dead,  whose  young  lips 

She  kissed  in  the  intervals  of  song  .  .  . 

—  In  the  intervals  of  song  .  .  . 
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Death  darkens,  darkens, 

(O  cry  of  breakers !) 
Death  darkens,  darkens  on  the  deeps, 

(O  rocks,  O  sea!) 
Death  steals  into  the  ecstasy  of  life. 
Steals   in,   snatches   the   loved   ones,   and  leaves   be- 
reaved hearts  .  .  . 

It  is  Man  who  darkens. 

It  is  Man  himself  who  darkens  his  own  world, 

Who  has  misused  his  gift. 

Who  has  turned  the  upward  vision  downward. 

Whose  greed  devours,  whose  passion  sinks  back  to  the 

beast  beneath  his  humanness, 
Whose  treasure  becomes   engines   of   death,   and   his 

song  a  shriek  .  .  . 

O  Man,  what  hast  thou  wrought? 

How  hast  thou  scarred  the  beautiful  slopes  of  thy 

planet  with  gun-pocked  havoc. 
And  how  excoriated  thy  divine  body   with   blasting 

anguish  ? 
How  from  thy  glories  hast  thou  turned  to  maim  and 

slay  thine  own? 
O  enemy  of  thyself !     O  mad  beast !     O  stupid  fiend  ! 

Thou   hast  made  thy  living  valleys,   thy   mass-pent 

cities,  thy  human  plains 
Red    with    unneeded    agony    and    black    with    burnt 

ruins  .  .  . 
In  mill  and  trench  thy  peoples  moan. 
The  cry  rises  of  betrayed  multitudes, 
Thou  hast  made  Earth  sick  and  a  stench  and  a  place 

of  cinders  .  .  . 
Thou  hast  wrought  a  glory  and  put  it  to  the  torch  .  .  . 
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Beloved,  beloved, 

How  can  we  abide  on  the  mountain  of  our  joy 

Where  even  touched  with  sunrise  we  quiver  through 

invisible  nerves  to  the  ends  of  Earth, 
And  the  agony  of  man  darkens  our  dawn  .  .  . 
We  must  descend  into  the  pit  of  a  thousand  million 

outstretched  imploring  hands. 
The  pit  of  bloody  faces,  and  wailing  lips  .  .  . 
Down  to  the  sorrow  of  Earth, 
The  anguish  of  Man. 

For  Earth,  like  a  staring  maniac,  bearing  a  firebrand. 

Goes  shrieking  down  the  skies, 

Shrieking  "  Famine,"  shrieking  "  Pestilence,"  shriek- 
ing "  War  "... 

That  orb  of  destruction  burns  balefuUy  in  the  august 
magnificence  of  night  .  .  . 

The  mad  world  runs  amuck  .  .  . 

Is  Man  ending  himself.'' 

Is  the  miracle  of  that  mind  and  passion  which 
dreamed  and  built  Asia  and  Europe 

Stopped  in  suicidal  madness  ? 

Beloved,  were  we  born  to  see  this,  and  to  live  this? 

Are  we  among  the  doomed.^ 

The  doomed !  the  doomed ! 

Where  shall  we  flee  ?     Wliere  shall  we  hide  our  heads  ? 
There  is  no  corner  of  the  storm  that  is  still  .  .  . 
The  wind  blows  us  into  the  whirlpool. 
O  cities  crashing  about  us,  O  ships  gone  down, 
O  the  wounded  and  the  dying, 
O  the  bereaved,  the  bereaved ! 
Deluge  of  death!     Day  of  the  last  judgment! 
The  heavens  open,  the  dazzling  Judge  calls  the  multi- 
tudes of  peoples  before  him. 
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The   thunder    rolls,   the   lightning   bares   those   livid 

faces,  the  doom  is  given  .  .  . 
The  Earth  cracks  asunder: 
Darkness   ... 
Death  ... 

(Yet  —  what  song  is  in  my  heart? 

O  has  the  mother  heard  the  stir  of  life  in  her 

side  ? 
Is  there  the  faint,  the  tremulous  stir  of  the 

unborn?) 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates. 

And  be  ye  uplift,  you  everlasting  doors  .  .  . 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  us  .  .  . 

We  shall  not  bend  before  the  storm:  we  shall  not  bow 
before  great  death: 

We  put  the  darkness  from  us  with  a  loud  shout : 

We  put  the  temptation  of  despair  away  with  resolu- 
tion: 

We  arise:  we  arise  clothed  in  courage: 

We  arise:  we  are  that  which  has  refused  darkness: 
we  are  MAN  .  .  . 

MAN,  the  fire-bringer, 

MAN,  the  Creator. 

We  call  mountain  to  mountain  .  .  . 
We  raise  a  torch  of  Revolution  .  .  . 
We  bring  forth  the  peoples  out  of  their  darkness 
And  the  nations  out  of  their  wrath  .   .   . 
We  behold  the  Earth  in  parturition  .  .  . 
We  see  the  Mother  in  birth-throes  .  .  . 
We  greet  the  child  with  calls   of  welcome  and  the 
sound  of  cities  of  joy  .  .  . 

O,  blow,  you  bugles,  with  triumph, 

O,  shout,  you  peoples,  with  victory  .  .  . 
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Hurl  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats, 

And  raise  yourselves  to  freedom  .  .  . 

Raise  up  yourselves,  ye  slaves  and  chained  ones, 

Raise  up  yourselves,  ye  toiling  peoples  .  .  . 

Be  upraised,  ye  sorrowers  and  ye  spent  ones. 

Get  up  on  the  peaks  of  the  morning  and  proclaim  the 
triumph  of  Man, 

The  victory  of  Man, 

Get  up  on  the  peaks  of  the  morning  and  greet  the 
child,  the  New  Age, 

On  tablelands  of  democracy. 

On  heights  of  man,  the  creator. 

Get  ye  up,  get  ye  up,  get  ye  up,  ye  triumphing 
peoples  .  .  . 

New  Man  is  born  from  the  Old:  Joy  shall  leap  laugh- 
ing from  Sorrow. 

The  Seven  Arts  James  Oppenheim 

WAR 


I  laugh  to  see  them  pray 
And  think  God  still  is  in  the  sky. 
The  little  Christ  whose  name  they  say 
Is  dead.     I  saw  him  die. 

They  burned  his  house  and  killed  his  priest, 

Just  as  the  Bible  saith. 

We  had  no  milk  for  little  Christ 

And  so  he  starved  to  death. 

II 

There  was  a  Virgin  Mary  made 
To  sit  in  church,  all  whitely  sweet, 
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And  hear  our  prayers.     She  smiled  and  played 
All  day  with  baby  Jesus'  feet. 

Each  day,  our  faces  clean  like  snow, 
Amid  the  candle-shine  and  myrrh 
We  children,  standing  in  a  row, 
With  folded  hands  would  sing  to  her. 

"  O  Mary,  let  thy  gentle  son 
Come  down  with  us  today, 
And  be  the  blessed  Holy  One 
In  all  our  work  and  play. 

I  wish  that  we  had  prayed  to  her 
To  keep  him  safe  instead. 
She  did  not  know  about  the  war. 
Now  little  Christ  is  dead. 


The  sun-waves  floated  past  the  sill 
And  buzzy,  bumping  flies. 
My  Mother  lay  all  pale  and  still. 
With  eyes  like  Mary's  eyes. 

I  promised  her  I  would  be  brave 
And  help  her,  and  I  tried; 
And  all  the  things  she  asked  I  gave. 
And  never  cried. 

But  at  the  end  all  I  could  do 
Was,  stop  my  ears  and  pray, 
And  hide  my  face,     I  never  knew 
The  Christ  would  come  that  way. 
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My  Mother  held  me  close  to  her; 
I  feel  her  one  kiss  yet. 
How  sweet  she  was,  alone  and  dear, 
I  never  can  forget. 

Her  face  was  just  like  Mary's  face, 
As  if  a  light  shone  through. 
I  took  the  Christ  Child  from  that  place 
And  ran.     She  told  me  to. 


There  were  long,  dust-gray  roads  to  run. 
And  sticks  that  hurt  my  feet. 
And  dead  fields  lying  in  the  sun. 
And  nothing  there  to  eat. 

The  Baby  Jesus  never  cried, 
But  with  soft  little  lips   and  weak 
Wee  hands  kept  nuzzling  at  my  side 
And  tried  to  suck  my  cheek. 


We  slept  beneath  a  bending  tree, 
The  little  Christ  and  I, 
And  woke  up  in  the  light  to  see 
The  sun  lift  up  the  sky. 

And  all  the  birds  that  ever  were 
Sang  to  the  Christ  Child  then, — 
Sweet  thrush  and  lark  and  woodpecker. 
Gold  warbler  and  brown  wren. 

There  were  no  bells  for  mass 
Singing  a  little  tune; 
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White  faces  lying  in  the  grass 
Were  laughing  at  the  moonl 

VII 

They  made  a  little,  lonely  bed 
Where  it  was  cold  and  dim. 
The  baby  Christ  was  dead,  quite  dead. 
There  was  no  milk  for  him. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse      Eloise  Robinson 
MEMORIES  OF  WHITMAN  AND  LINCOLN 

"  When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd  " 

—  W.  W. 

Lilacs  shall  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 

And  lilacs  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Spring  hangs  in  the  dew  of  the  dooryards 

These  memories  —  these  memories  — 

They  hang  in  the  dew  for  the  bard  who  fetched 

A  sprig  of  them  once  for  his  brother 

When  he  lay  cold  and  dead.  .  .  . 

And  forever  now  when  America  leans  in  the  dooryard 

And  over  the  hills   Spring  dances, 

Smell  of  lilacs  and  sight  of  lilacs  shall  bring  to  her 

heart  these  brothers.   .   .   . 
Lilacs   shall  bloom   for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Who  are  the  shadow-forms  crowding  the  night? 

What  shadows  of  men? 

The    still    star-night    is    high    with    these    brooding 

spirits  — 
Their  shoulders  rise  on  the  Earth-rim,  and  they  are 

great  presences  in  heaven  — 
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They  move  through  the  stars  like  outlined  winds  in 

young-leaved  maples. 
Lilacs  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Deeply  the  nation  throbs  with  a  world's  anguish  — 

But  it  sleeps,  and  I  on  the  housetops 

Commune  with  souls  long  dead  who  guard  our  land 
at  midnight, 

A  strength  in  each  hushed  heart  — 

I  seem  to  hear  the  Atlantic  moaning  on  our  shores 
with  the  plaint  of  the  dying 

And  rolling  on  our  shores  with  the  rumble  of 
battle.  .  .  . 

I  seem  to  see  my  country  growing  golden  toward 
California, 

And,  as  fields  of  daisies,  a  people,  with  slumbering  up- 
turned faces 

Leaned  over  by  Two  Brothers, 

And  the  greatness  that  is  gone. 


Lilacs  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs   for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Spring  runs  over  the  land, 

A  young  girl,  light-footed,  eager  .  .  . 

For  I  hear  a  song  that  is  faint  and  sweet  with  first 

love. 
Out  of  the  West,  fresh  with  the  grass  and  the  timber, 
But  dreamily  soothing  the  sleepers.  .  .  . 
I  listen:  I  drink  it  deep. 


Softly  the  Spring  sings. 
Softly  and  clearly: 
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"  /  open  lilacs  for  the  beloved. 

Lilacs  for  the  lost,  the  dead. 

And,  see,  for  the  living,  I  bring  sweet  strawberry 

blossoms. 
And  I  bring  buttercups,  and  I  bring  to  the  woods 

anemones  and  blue  bells  .  .  . 
I  open  lilacs  for  the  beloved. 
And   when   my   fluttering   garment    drifts   through 

dusty  cities. 
And  blows  on  hills,  and  brushes  the  inland  sea. 
Over  you,  sleepers,  over  you,  tired  sleepers, 
A  fragrant  memory  falls  .   .   . 
I  open  love  in  the  shut  heart, 
I  open  lilacs  for  the  beloved." 


Lilacs  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Was  that  the  Spring  that  sang,  opening  locked  hearts. 

And  is  remembrance  mine? 

For  I  know  these  two  great  shadows  in  the  spacious 

night, 
Shadows  folding  America  close  between  them. 
Close  to  the  heart  .  .  . 
And  I  know  how  my  own  lost  youth  grew  up  blessedly 

in  their  spirit. 
And  how  the  morning  song  of  the  mighty  native  bard 
Sent  me  out  from  my  dreams  to  the  living  America, 
To  the  chanting  seas,  to  the  piney  hills,  down  the 

railroad  vistas. 
Out  into  the  streets  of  Manhattan  when  the  whistles 

blew  at  seven, 
Down  to  the  mills  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  rude  faces  of 

labor  .  .  . 
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And  I  know  how  the  grave  great  music  of  that  other, 

Music  in  which  lost  armies  sang  requiems. 

And  the  vision  of  that  gaunt,  that  great  and  solemn 

figure. 
And  the  graven  face,  the  deep  eyes,  the  mouth, 
O  human-hearted  brother, 
Dedicated  anew  my  undevoted  heart 
To  America,  my  land. 


Lilacs  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs   for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


No-«^  in  this  hour  I  was  suppliant  to  these  two  brothers. 

And  I  said:     Your  land  has  need: 

Half-awakened   and  blindly   we   grope   in  the   great 

world.  .  .  . 
What   strength   may   we   take   from   our   Past,   what 

promise  hold  for  our  Future.'' 

And  the  one  brother  leaned  and  whispered: 

"  I  put  my  strength  in  a  book. 

And  in  that  book  my   love.   .   .   . 

This,  with  my  love,  I  give  to  America.  .  .  ." 

And  the  other  brother  leaned  and  murmured: 

"  I  put  my  strength  in  a  life, 

And  in  that  life  my  love. 

This,  with  my  love,  I  give  to  America." 


Lilacs  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs   for  Abraham   Lincoln. 

Then  my  heart  sang  out:     This  strength  shall  be  our 
strength : 
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Yea,  when  the   great  hour  comes,  and  the  sleepers 

wake  and  are  hurled  back. 
And  creep  down  into  themselves 
There  shall  they  find  Walt  Whitman 
And  there,  Abraham  Lincoln. 


O  Spring,  go  over  this  land  with  much  singing 

And  open  the  lilacs  everywhere, 

Open  them  out  with  the  old-time  fragrance 

Making  a  people  remember  that  something  has  been 

forgotten. 
Something    is    hidden    deep  —  strange    memories  — 

strange  memories  — 
Of  him  that  brought  a  sprig  of  the  purple  cluster 
To  him  that  was  mourned  of  all.   .   .   . 
And  so  they  are  linked  together 
While  yet  America  lives.  .  .  . 


While  yet  America  lives,  my  heart. 
Lilacs  shall  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman 
And  lilacs   for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Seven  Arts  James  Oppenheim 


RAIN  AFTER  A  VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 

The   last  pose   flickered,   failed.     The   screen's   dead 

white 
Glared  in  a  sudden  flooding  of  harsh  light 
Stabbing  the  eyes ;  and  as  I  stumbled  out 
The  curtain  rose.     A  fat  girl  with  a  pout 
And  legs  like  hams,  began  to  sing  "  His  Mother." 
Gusts  of  bad  air  rose  in  a  choking  smother; 
Smoke,  the  wet  steam  of  clothes,  the  stench  of  plush, 
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Powder,  cheap  perfume,  mingled  in  a  rush. 
I  stepped  into  the  lobby  —  and  stood  still 
Struck  dumb  by  sudden  beauty,  body  and  will. 
Cleanness  and  rapture  —  excellence  made  plain  — 
The  storming,  thrashing  arrows  of  the  rain! 
Pouring  and  dripping  on  the  roofs  and  rods, 
Smelling  of  woods  and  hills  and  fresh-turned  sods. 
Black  on  the  sidewalks,  gray  in  the  far  sky. 
Crashing  on  thirsty  panes,  on  gutters  dry. 
Hurrying  the  crowd  to  shelter,  making  fair 
The  streets,  the  houses,  and  the  heat-soaked  air, — 
Merciful,  holy,  charging,  sweeping,  flashing, 
It  smote  the  soul  with  a  most  iron  clashing!  .  .  . 
Like  dragons'  eyes  the  street-lamps  suddenly  gleamed. 
Yellow  and  round  and  dim-low  globes  of  flame. 
And,    scarce    perceived,    the    clouds'    tall    banners 

streamed. 
Out  of  the  petty  wars,  the  daily  shame, 
Beauty  strove  suddenly,  and  rose,  and  flowered.  .  .  . 
I    gripped    my    coat    and    plunged    where    awnings 

lowered. 
Made  one  with  hissing  blackness,  caught,  embraced 
By  splendor  and  by  cleansing  and  swift  haste. 
Spring  coming  in  with  thunderings  and  strife!  ... 
I  stamped  the  ground  in  the  strong  joy  of  life. 

The  Seven  Arts  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 


A  CLEAR  NIGHT 

I  have  worn  this  day  as  a  fretting,  ill-made  garment, 
Impatient  to  be  rid  of  it. 

And  lo,  as  I  drew  it  off  over  my  shoulders 
This  jewel  caught  in  my  hair. 

The  Yale  Review  Karle  Wilson  Baker 
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SAHARA 

Thou  brazen,  glittering  wanton  of  the  world, 
Flinging  at  length  thy  nude  sensuous  body 
Under  the  full  white  staring  glare  of  the  sun. 

Thy  Paramour: 
Thou  disdainest  the  green  garment  of  grass  or  plant. 
Thou  refusest  to  drink  of  the  cool  singing  streams. 
Thou  parched  defiant  mysterious  beauty, 

Sahara ! 

The  Poetry  Journal  Gerve  Baronti 


MEANWHILE 

The  August  sun  had  still  two  hours  of  sky 
When  the  white  flag  a-flutter  from  the  house 
Signalled  him  in  to  find  his  wife  at  watch 
At  the  boy's  bed.     He  laid  his  calloused  hand 
Lightly  on  that  soft  face  now  fever  flushed. 
"  Much  worse,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  much  worse.     I'll  ride  JefF 
Cross-country,  try  to  borrow  a  saddle  horse 
At  Campbell's.     If  the  doctor  is  at  home  — 
Get  there  by  one,  to-night,  and  home  again 
In  the  morning,  maybe  eight,  at  most  by  nine." 
His    rough   lips   touched   the   boy   who   moaned    and 
stirred. 

The  sweating  plough-horse  changed  from  jolting  trot 

To  clumsy  gallop,  soon  was  winded,  fell 

Back  to  a  walk,  gained  breath  and  galloped  on. 

At  Campbell's  ranch  few  words.     They  learned  his 

need. 
Saddled  the  pony,  promised  to  relay 
The  doctor's  team  in  the  morning.     It  was  ride. 
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When  sunset  came  the  man  was  galloping 

On  gentle  prairie.     Soon  he  dropped  from  the  ridge. 

Picking  a  way  down  canyon  banks  to  follow 

In  the  chill  dusk  of  the  draw  a  winding  mile; 

Then  stiff  ascent  and  upland  track.     The  sky 

Afar  off  held  its  tender  sunset  hues. 

Slow  fading.     One  by  one  the  big  white  stars 

Budded  and  blossomed.     Sometimes  prairie  owls 

Gave  chuckling  notes  and  made  dim  fluttering. 

The  balm  of  cooling  dews  healed  all  the  air, 

And  ripening  grass  was  fragrant,  and  late  flowers. 

While  from  the  wheeling  stars  a  gentle  glow 

Fell  on  the  prairies  like  a  luminous  veil. 

The  vast  plain's  prayer  was  answered  utterly. 

As  the  dusk  gathered  in  the  little  room 
The  woman  still  could  see  the  pillow  white. 
And  the  child's  tousled  hair  in  outline  dark 
About  his  face.     He  broke  from  out  his  sleep 
Babbling  of  strange  wild  fancies ;  hardly  knew 
At  times,  his  name,  her  kindness.     Lest  the  dark 
Loose  more  disorder  in  his  wits,  she  brought 
A  lighted  lamp  and  sang  old  ballad  songs 
In  a  soft  voice  that  won  him  ease  again. 
And  quiet  breathings.     She  could  hear  the  clock 
Lag  noisily,  and  from  the  distant  draws 
The  shrill  wail  of  the  coyote,  and  close  by 
The  creaking  misery  of  some  cricket-thing. 
Minutes  seemed  hours.     She  would  try  to  read. 
She  got  her  Bible,  but  the  tears  came  fast. 
Try  praying:  surely  there  is  help  in  prayer 
That  the  boy  should  recover,  that  her  man 
Might  find  the  doctor  ready.     She  can  see 
As  in  a  living  vision  the  sunshine. 
The  doctor's  rattling  buggy  racing  up 
In  time. 
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In  time  ?     Thus  praying,  a  slight  noise 
Led  her  eyes  to  the  door.     She  saw  it  move. 
Open,  and  a  strange,  dirty  face  looked  in 
Bristling  with  thickets   of  wild,   brush-like  beard. 
How    her    heart    did    beat!     She    did    not    rise    nor 

scream. 
But  with  a  finger  at  her  lip,  said,  "  Hush. 
My  boy  is  sick,  out  of  his  head,  indeed. 
And  must  not  see  you.     It  might  make  him  die. 
So  leave  us.     Maybe  you  are  hungry.     Look 
In  the  cupboard,  you  will  find  some  bread  and  meat,' 
And  coffee  on  the  stove.     Go,  wash  and  eat." 
Came  a  low  "  Thank  ye,"  and  the  door  went  shut. 
She  turned  to  where  the  clock  hands  pointed  ten. 
There  would  be  minutes  while  the  tramp  would  eat,  — 
This  outcast  fifty  miles  from  the  grading  camps 
Meant  anything.     She  could  not  think  nor  move, 
A  chill  so  numbed  her,  weakening  every  pulse. 
.But  something  somehow  steadied  all  her  tone 
When  the  door. opened  once  more,  and  the  voice 
Asked,  "  Is  there  only  you  ^  " 

"  My  husband's  gone 
For  the  doctor,  and  should  be  here  even  now. 
Hush,  the  boy's  waking.     Go  to  the  pump,  and  bring 
Cold  water  for  the  headcloths.     Put  the  bucket 
Upon  the  table.     In  the  shed  you  will  find 
Fresh  hay  and  blankets." 

He  was  gone.     Once  moi-e 
The  sweet  voice  crooning  low  the  ballad  tune 
Without  a  tremble  or  any  sign  of  fear 
Mastered  the  boy's  wild  fancies,  brought  him  rest. 
She  listened  to  the  clock,  and  hours  went  by; 
She  looked  out  to  the  stars,  and  hours  went  by; 
At  last  a  grayness,  light  grew,  dawn  increased, — 


In  two  more  hours.     At  nine  o'clock  they  came 
In  time  and  happily. 

How  like  a  tale. 
Or  a  heart-breaking  dream  the  afterwards ! 
But  while  death's  presence  from  the  noiseless  dark 
Saturates  all  the  air  of  some  child's  room 
Where   the   mother   prays   for   one   more   breath   un- 
harmed — 
Meanwhile  —  how  measure  her  agony  of  fear? 
How  ease  the  watching  of  her  wide-stretched  eyes? 

Edwin  Ford  Piper. 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West. 

AUTUMN 

Now  shorter  grow  November  days, 
And  leaden  ponds  begin  to  glaze 
With  their  first  ice,  while  every  night 
The  hoarfrost  leaves  the  meadows  white 
Like  wimples  spread  upon  the  lawn 
By  maidens  who  are  up  at  dawn. 
And  sparkling  diamonds  may  be  seen 
Strewing  the  close-clipped  golfing  green. 
But  the  slow  sun  dispels  at  noon 
The  season's  work  begun  too  soon. 
Bidding  faint  filmy  mists  arise 
And  fold  in  softest  draperies 
The  distant  woodlands,  bleak  and  bare. 
Until  they  seem  to  melt  in  air. 

See  how  the  sun  turns  all  to  gold. 
Green  tree  trunks  and  brown  garden  mould. 
The  waving  yellow  grass,  and  all 
Vine  skeletons  upon  the  wall, 
Sere  leaves  that  strew  the  forest  floor. 
The  littered  barnyard  and  the  store 
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0£  sodden  cornstalks,  stacked  in  rows. 
In  fields  where,  through  the  stubble,  shows 
Fresh  verdure,  gage  of  distant  spring. 
And  of  fresh  harvests  it  will  bring. 

Now,  harvests  o'er,  his  labors  done, 
The  farm-boy  shoulders  bag  and  gun 
And  saunters  forth  with  slouching  stride, 
His  nosing  setter  at  his  side. 
To  beat  in  turn  each  well-known  cover 
For   quail,   for   woodcock,   or   for  plover. 
And  I,  although  no  gun  I  bear. 
Am  oft  abroad  in  this  bright  air. 
For  well  I  love  the  landscape  thus, 
When,  wrapt  in  hazes  luminous. 
It  lies  no  longer  like  a  maid. 
In  springtime's  modest  green  arrayed, 
Or  like  a  matron,  in  dull  dress. 
Of  summer's  dusty  leafiness. 
But  like  a  tawny  goddess  lies 
In  careless  ease  beneath  the  skies. 
And  takes  the  sun's  kiss  on  each  breast  — 
Twin  rounded  hills  —  that  copse  a  nest 
Where  love  might  linger  with  caresses. 
Those  russet  oak-leaves  crown  her  tresses. 
That,  from  their  fillets  loose  unbound. 
In  rippling  yellow  waves  spread  round 
Her  body  splendid,  shameless,  bare. 
That  haunts  this  hungry  autumn  air. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley. 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America. 

THE  SONS  OF  METANEIRA 
I 

Darkening  the  open  door,  in  thought  he  gazed 
On  his  ripe  meadows,  on  the  mountain  road, 
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On  the  still  trees  above  the  shaded  well; 
Then  inward  to  the  twilight  room  he  turned 
Where  Metaneira  sat  — 

"  Strange  that  a  woman 
Who  fears  not  child-bearing,  neither  the  pain 
Nor  peril,  cannot  face,  save  panic-pale. 
The  bringing  up  of  children  day  by  day. 
With  danger  courage  comes,  and  with  thine  hour 
Comes  on  brave  yearnings  for  this  child  unborn. 
But  no  heart  comes  for  the  safe  homely  years  — 
Small  fingers  at  thy  bosom,  growing  hands 
That  cling  to  thine,  and  running  feet  beside  thee. 
And  face  upturned  to  love  thee  with  quick  smiles. 
The  boy  we  have,  what  dread  was  thine  to  rear ! 
Yet  he  takes  life  as  one  who  loves  to  live; 
Joy  is  the  breath  of  him.     This  other  child 
As  fair,  I  think,  befalls,  if  but  thy  fear 
Cloud  not  his  spirit." 

Leaning  from  the  low  couch 
She  answered  — 

"  I  feared  no  danger,  nor  shunned  pain; 
I  thought  only  of  what  a  man  may  share 
With  woman,  the  precious  burden  of  childhood  — 
Not  the  nine  months,  the  birth  more  exquisite 
Of  the  young  soul  slowly  finding  the  world. 

0  Celeus,  when  I  brood  on  the  frail  bark 
We  dare  be  pilot  for,  and  blindly  grope 
With  clumsy  guesses  toward  the  eternal  shore, 

1  think  how  reckless  in  the  eyes  of  gods 
Human  desire  must  seem,  and  human  love. 
So  thinking,  I  feel  terror  and  loneliness; 
Then  I  reach  out  for  help  to  thee,  but  thou 
Answerest  as  though  these  were  but  simple  things, 
And  life  simple,  and  children  in  the  world 

No  care." 

"  The  gods  who  send  desire,"  he  said, 
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"  Fear  not  to  trust  us  with  the  incarnate  dream. 

But  art  thou  lonely,  Metaneira  —  thou 

Who  wouldst  not  keep  handmaid,  nor  slave  nor  free. 

Near,  if  thy  child  need  rearing?     Lonely  art  thou? 

Nay,  jealous  as  the  wild  deer  for  thy  young! 

So  fearful  when  the  boy  was  born,  and  now 

Thou  hast  sent  thy  woman  away,  even  ere  the  birth. 

Do  I  not  know?  " 

"  Celeus,"  she  cried,  "  wherefore 
Chide  me  for  what  is  love?     To  thee  the  day 
Brings  a  plain  round,  things  simply  to  be  done, 
What  happens,  happens,  and  so  the  dreamless  rest. 
But  I  see  what  might  happen,  and  the  hours 
Come  fateful  with  hard  choices,  good  and  ill. 
And  the  day's  labor  is,  by  taking  thought. 
To  seize  the  good.     Therefore  with  all  my  love 
I  watch  the  lightest  breath  the  infant  draws; 
The  ill  that  might  molest  him  comes  on  me, 
I  feel  the  blow  that  falls  not.     What  hireling 
Cares  for  another's  child  so?     Bruise  and  tumble 
Are  natural  luck,  they  say;  and  the  child's  soul 
Takes  its  luck  too.     I  have  sent  them  all  away. 
Nay,  but  the  loneliness  I  feel  is  more  — 
A  mystery  that  lifts  me  from  the  world, 
A  strangeness  as  if  earth  were  not  my  home. 
And  our  love  but  a  visitant  from  afar." 

Celeus  with  earnest  eyes  looked  from  the  door, 
And  saw  Eleusis  under  summer  skies. 
The  meadows  and  the  mountain  road  —  the  world 
Wherein  he  native  was,  and  she  was  strange. 
Then  turning  toward  her  — 

"  Thou  art  a  wistful  woman; 
Dreams  and  weird  thoughts  are  more  to  thee  than 

breath. 
And  the  unsecret  earth  before  thee,  thou 
Veilest  with  phantoms,  with  imagined  clouds. 
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Wherefore  dost  thou  reach  ever  out  from  life 
With  eyes  for  what  cannot  be  seen,  with  hearing 
For  whispers  and  echoes  where  none  else  hears  sound  ? 
Our  loves,  that  made  us  one,  in  this  alone. 
Drive  our  two  hearts  asunder.     Sorrow  I  see, 
And  mischief,  yet  the  common  fate  is  plain; 
Nothing  waylays  nor  haunts  us;  life,  in  itself 
Clear,  would  ask  but  courage  to  be  lived. 
Earth  is  our  brother,  and  light  over  all 
Draws  from  our  dust  the  destined  fruit  and  bloom  — 
Dreams,  fears  and  hopes,  rooted  in  what  we  are. 
So  I  have  thought,  and  the  one  child  we  have 
Through   his    seven   years    confirms   me.     Hast   thou 

seen 
How  humanly  he  learns  the  arts  whereby 
Man  and  the  gods  within  him  build  his  world  .^ 
His  hopes  are  better  than  the  things  he  has. 
And  what  he  has,  helps  him  to  reach  his  hopes. 
Nothing  will  harm  him,  no  shadow  threaten. 
Save  his  own  errors;  nothing  this  child  unborn 
Will  harm,  if  but  the  darkness  of  thy  mood 
Blight  not  its  soul.     Fate  is  man's  handiwork, 
I  believe,  whereon  the  gods  look,  and  forgive. 
And  a  dark  fancy  prophesying  ill 
Is  but  a  true  suspicion  of  ourselves; 
The  gods,  whose  eyes  are  clear,  clearly  behold 
The  seeds  within  us  of  our  cherished  doom; 
They  with  immortal  sorrow  watch  us  all 
Thwarting  the  good  they  will  us ;  and  most  they  grieve 
When  love  like  thine,  exquisitely  alert. 
Brings  headlong  on  its  danger,  fancy-framed." 

She  answered  sadly  — "  Celeus,  the  boy  and  thou 
Feel  not  the  mystery  that  oppresses  me; 
Would  that  I  had  thy  nature,  the  sunshine. 
The  faith  opening  like  earth  after  fresh  rain; 
But  my  love  reaches,  and  I  feel  thy  hand 
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Helping,  but  cannot  find  thy  heart." 

His  hand 
Reached  out. 

"  I  would  a  woman  were  here,"  he  said, 
"  To  share  thy  loneliness ;  I  would  the  gods 
Would  send,  however  humble,  a  comrade  for  thee. 
Comrade  for  thee,  and  helper  for  the  child." 

With     large     eyes     she     questioned     him  — "  A 
stranger .''  " 


All  glamour,  golden  beauty  arched  with  blue, 
Eleusis,  vale  of  peace,  enchanted  lay  — 
Meadows,  and  by  the  mountain  road  one  house. 
Dark  trees,  and  'neath  their  shadow  a  clear  well. 
And  far  away  the  immeasurable  sea 
Faint-sounding;  drunk  with  autumn  savors,  earth 
Rich  harvest-scent  was  breathing,  and  burnt  leaves 
When  down  the  road  a  lonely  wanderer  came. 
An  aged  form,  that  step  by  step  between 
Some  place  far  back  and  some  place  far  beyond 
Measured  the  weariness.     Grey  was  her  hair. 
Her  eyes  were  grieving,  her  firm  lips  were  proud; 
Her  body,  tall  and  stately,  mantle-wrapped, 
Majestic  swayed  like  wheat  in  summer  wind. 
As  slowly  to  the  wellside  she  drew  near  — 
There  darkly  paused,  with  folded  patient  hands. 
Fixed  as  a  carven  stone. 

Over  the  world 
The  magic  gleam  shone  brighter,  the  low  sun. 
Slanting,  reached  to  the  grass  beneath  the  trees 
And  robbed  the  well  of  shadow,  save  where  still 
The  woman  stood.     Suddenly  from  the  house 
A  radiant  boy  came  running  with  light  foot. 
Balancing  on  his   shoulder  a  water-jar  — 
Then  at  the  shadow  waiting  unawares, 
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Marble-like,  with  bowed  and  grieving  head. 
He  curbed  his  dancing  mood  and  walked  sedate. 
Shamefaced  before  a  stranger.     While  he  drew. 
She  watched  in  silence  till  the  jar  was  full. 
Then  in  low  tones  that  thrilled  with  pleasure-pain 
Like  the  delirious  chill  from  autumn  fields 
Swift  after  sunset  — 

"  Doth  thy  mother  live, 
A  rich  woman,  that  without  envy  looks 
On  strangers'  children?     Who  of  yon  wide  house 
Is  master?  " 

Brimming  with  joy  to  share,  "  Celeus, 
Whose  son  I  am,  Triptolemus,"  he  cried. 
"  Hark,  dost  thou  hear  my  one  brother  weeping,  born 
This  very  day  ?  " 

He  paused  for  sheer  delight. 
And  she,  kindling  with  sudden  hope  — "  What  woman 
Ministers  to  thy  mother  and  the  child? 
Where  is  thy  father  ?     Run  to  him  —  bid  him  say 
If  there  be  timely  service  I  can  do. 
Service  that  wisdom  asks  and  practised  hands; 
Tell  him,  brief  is  the  shelter  age  desires. 
But  long  the  recompense  of  pity  endures." 

Eagerly  on  his  errand  sped  the  boy, 
Tasting  a  new  adventure;  soon  he  brought 
His  father,  walking  slow,  whose  earnest  words 
Challenged  her  — 

"  Woman,  what  thing  of  grief  art  thou. 
Shadowing  these  waters  with  unbidden  gloom? 
What  thing  of  grief  and  age,  that  dost  desire 
To  handle  joy  newborn?" 

Her  quiet  voice 
Like  a  soft  rainfall  sang  — 

"  Bitter  the  bread 
The  stranger  eats  and  earns  not;  gods  nor  men 
Who  suffer  alms  are  free;  let  me  but  serve. 
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Only  to  abide  a  little,  to  be  still. 

To  seek  for  nothing,  to  buy  with  quiet  hands 

A  quiet  heart  " — 

"  Quietness  and  to  spare," 
Celeus  broke  in,  "  room  by  the  hearth  enough. 
And  work  enough;  abide  here,  since  thou  wilt." 

When  he  had  spoke,  the  boy,  as  if  to  unfold 
Kindness  out  of  the  scant  and  measured  words. 
Reached  for  her  hand  and  slowly  toward  the  home. 
Silently  to  the  doorway,  brought  her.     There 
With  lifted  arms  of  prophecy  she  prayed  — 
"  To  all  this  house  the  immortal  gods  be  friends. 
And  chiefly  to  this  lad,  who  gave  me  rest. 
Master  of  field  and  meadow  shall  he  be. 
To  plow,  to  plant,  to  reap  —  him  and  his  sons 
The  earth  obey  forever !  " 

His  boyhood  felt 
Exquisite   shadowed  beauty,   earth   under   stars; 
Her  words  startled  like  bird-notes  in  the  dawn; 
Suddenly  for  her  presence  the  house  seemed  small. 

Ill 

Autumn  to  winter,  winter  drew  to  spring. 
And  comfortable  became  her  ways,  like  all 
Love-service  wrought  by  customary  hands. 
Sap  in  the  vein,  soft-stirring  with  the  year. 
And  kindling  at  her  presence,  human  love; 
Strange  wants  unrealized,  hungers  of  heart. 
Mystical  poverties  of  soul,  she  filled; 
Even  as  common  field-flowers  casually 
Borrow  the  sun  and  use  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  household  without  reckoning  dwelt  with  her. 

But  when  to  autumn  the  year  turned  again 
And  the  old  poignant  beauty  failed  the  world. 
The  mother  Metaneira,  spirit-quick 
Felt  the  home  troubled  with  awe  wonderful. 
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She  pondered  long  these  motions  of  vague  fear, 
Still  troubled  more,  till  in  a  twilight  mood 
She  broke  them  to  her  husband  and  the  boy. 
Under  the  spell  of  her  strange  insight  rising 
Maenad-mad, —  wild  eyes  and  haunted  face; 
With  the  intense  flame  of  passionate  thought 
Her  fragile  body  quivered  as  she  spoke  — 
"  Who  is  this  phantom,  this  weird  wayfarer. 
Ye  two  brought  in  to  aid  me  ?     Know  ye  not 
The  Shining  Ones  oft  hide  in  human  forms. 
And  darker  spirits,  brooding  mischief,  oft 
Resemble  to  betray  us  ?  " 

Celeus  frowned; 
"  She  is  a  quiet  phantom,  grant  her  that ! 
All  that  haunt  us,  the  gods  make  old  like  her. 
So  quiet  and  so  wise !     Summer  and  winter 
Has  not  her  faithful  toil  prospered  the  year? 
What  strangeness  has  she  done?  " 

Poised  among  fears. 
Perplexed  to  choose,  the  mother  hesitated. 
Then     answered     not     his     question     but    her     owi 

thoughts  — 
"  She  loves  the  child,  she  loves,  but  not  as  we 
Love  it,  not  with  a  simple  heart;  secrets 
We  cannot  guess  at,  her  deep  manner  hides; 
Her  service  steals  upon  us  like  a  spell, 
Yet  something  fugitive  in  all  she  does. 
Some  touch  of  marvel,  some  too  perfect  skill. 
Makes  helpless  those  she  helps.     Oft  she  escapes. 
As  though  her  mood  were  hampered  by  our  eyes. 
And  strangely  broods  or  dreams  or  works  alone. 
Now  for  two  nights,  with  the  first  dusk,  I  saw  her 
Stealthily  watch  me, —  then  the  cradled  babe 
She  lifted  to  her  breast  and  made  pretense 
To  soothe,  though  it  slept  sound, —  then  to  the  hall 
Yonder  carried  the  child,  and  slyly  drew 
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The  bolts,  I  heard  them  creak,  in  the  closed  door." 

Celeus,  still  unpersuaded,  comforted  her  — 
"  The  skill  of  old  hands  is  another  youth; 
Youth  is  the  earliest  magic,  and  the  last 
Is  practice,  nothing  more;  this  woman's  skill 
Came  with  her  years,  but  sorrow  makes  her  strange." 

Instant  upon  the  word,  as  at  the  return 
Of  half-forgotten  fear,  the  mother  cried  — 
"  What  is  this  sorrow,  then,  that  shadows  her? 
A  human  grief  with  time  unfolds  to  love. 
And  tears  that  are  not  shame  are  shared  at  last. 
But  all  the  kindness  of  our  house  melts  not 
The  silence  from  her  lips ;  —  she  may  not  will 
Mischief,  but  power  she  has,  she  pilots  fate  — 
Were  not  her  words  prophetic  for  the  boy 
That  named  him  master  of  meadows  and  of  fields, 
Whom  the  earth  should  obey?     Did  not  the  grain 
Ripen  miraculous  where  she  bade  him  sow? 
Did  not  the  grove  she  planted,  the  young  trees. 
Thrive  beyond  hope?     Weird  blessings  fall  on  us, 
Yet  rather  would  I  lose  the  alien  gift 
Than  dread  the  lurking  debt  still  to  be  paid." 

Wondering  at  his  mother,  the  young  boy 
Pleaded,  suddenly  eloquent  out  of  love  — 
"  All  that  she  taught  me,  of  earth  and  sun  and  showers, 
Of  seed  and  tilth  and  gathering  of  the  grain. 
To  others  I  could  teach  —  no  weird  secret, 
But  simple  knowledge  waiting  to  be  used. 
The  things  that  beauty  touches  become  strange, 
I  heard  her  say;  the  strangeness  thou  dost  fear. 
Is  it  not  beauty  ?  " 

The  mother,  following  her  dread, 
Hearing  him  not  — "  Only  a  little  while, 
A  little  while  ago  I  found  her  gazing 
On  the  bare  fields  as  one  looks  on  the  dead. 
And  from  her  moving  lips  came  soft,  wild  words : 
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'O  loveliness  (she  whispered)  rapt  away! 

Who  now,  thy  face  beholding,  gathers  joy? 

Ay  me,  the  joy  that  from  eternal  love 

Up  from  my  bosom  flowing  bloomed  in  thee! 

The  wheat,  the  poppy  languish  meadow-shorn. 

The  summer  dies.     O  thou  that  canst  not  languish. 

Maiden  lost.  Immortal  One !  '  " — 

The  voice 
Of  Metaneira  faltered  and  grew  faint, 
Uttering  the  remembered  cry;  but  Celeus 
With  deeper  pity  reproved  her  perverse  mood  — 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  lost  loves  in  the  world, 
Of  hearths  vacant,  of  hopes  precious  but  vain? 
She  in  her  years  is  wounded  with  old  sorrows; 
This  babe  of  ours,  soft-breathing  on  her  breast. 
Brings  back  through  tears  the  frail  unburied  ghost, 
Some  girl  long  dead,  whom  grief  hath  made  divine. 
Ah,  Metaneira,  that  having  lost  no  child 
Knowest  not  the  faithful  pain,  the  abiding  grief !  " 

"  And  wouldst  thou  lose  him,"  Metaneira  cried, 
"  The  babe  that  helpless  lies  on  her  strange  heart? 
Have  I  not  said,  when  the  day  ends  she  carries 
To  yonder  room  the  sleeping  child  away. 
Stealing  with  furtive  glances,  and  with  guile 
Barring  the   door?     Now   hearken!     Underneath 
And  over,  by  the  hinges,  through  the  latch, 
Sharp  gleams  shoot  out,  long  blades  of  eerie  light. 
That  all  but  pierce  the  nailed  and  paneled  wood. 
After  a  space  the  light  fades,  stealthily 
The  latch  withdraws,  and  with  too  perfect  care 
She  enters  crooning  slumber-songs  —  O  clear 
The  triumph  in  her  face,  the  evil  shining! 
And  when  I  take  the  child,  dim  meadow-scent, 
Damp  odors,  flood  etherial  o'er  my  brain. 
And  the  child's  eyes,  on  more  than  infant  depths 
Brooding,  grow  wonderful  with  calm  —  Celeus  ! 
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See  now,"  she  cried,  "  the  light  streams  through  the 
door !  " 

Flinging  her  fragile  body,  she  burst  the  latch. 
And  frenzied  saw  the  woman  holding  outstretched 
The  child,  and  waves  of  weird  light  washing  it. 
Fire  that  from  the  hearth  seemed  not  to  flame. 
But  like  a  rolling  sea  filled  the  whole  room. 
One  glimpse  —  and  Metaneira,  crazed  with  love, 
Tore   fiercely   from   those   hands   the   flame-wrapped 

babe. 
Then  from  the  earth  the  woman  rose,  a  queen 
Celestial,  young  and  fair;  the  glowing  sea 
Ebbed  from  the  room  into  her  burning  heart. 
As  to  its  source,  and  beautiful  was  her  wrath. 
Light-giving.     And   Metaneira   stood   aghast. 


Slowly  a  sad,  majestic  voice  began, 
"  Blind,  like  all  mortals !     Ye  withhold  the  gods 
From  their  unfinished  blessings.     Know  ye  me? 
Demeter;  from  vain  walking  in  this  world 
To  find  the  lost  Persephone,  Pluto's  bride. 
Hither  I  came,  and  here  for  a  little  rest, 
A  little  quietness  to  sorrow  in, 
I  laid  my  godhood  by,  and  hid  myself 
In  human  poverty  and  mortal  years. 
Could  ye  not  guess,  such  blessings  as  I  brought 
Come  only  from  the  gods?     First  I  bestowed 
On  yonder  lad  the  mastery  of  earth. 
The  labors  that  men  do  beneath  the  sun 
Shall  be  for  him  no  burden  but  sheer  joy; 
He  shall  have  knowledge  of  this  world  as  it  is. 
He  shall  love  what  is  kindred  to  his  fate. 
He  shall  know  men,  and  he  shall  know  his  gods. 

But  for  this  other  child,  this  dreaming  babe 
That  stirred  the  memory  of  my  ancient  heart, 
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I  would  have  furnished  immortality. 

So  frail  he  seemed,  so  pitiful,  so  pure. 

And  time  so  stern  a  teacher,  and  the  path 

So  rough,  where  he  must  stumble,  fall  by  fall 

Painfully  fashioning  his  eternal  soul  — 

To  spare  him,  I  desired, —  to  make  his  days 

All  of  such  moments  as  the  happiest  men 

Dream  only  at  their  best.     Here  by  the  fire 

I  washed  in  deathless  love  the  mortal  mind. 

And  fast  the  god  grew  in  him,  till  your  fear 

Ruined  the  heavenly  will.     Now  he  shall  be 

Master  of  nothing,  but  dreams  shall  master  him. 

A  pilgrim  of  confusion  shall  he  be; 

Two  worlds  alternate  shall  be  his,  but  rest 

In  neither ;  painfully  shall  his  hand,  his  eye. 

On  the  obdurate  face  of  things  lay  hold. 

The  while  his  dreams  look  on  what  never  was; 

And  for  he  cannot  tell  the  twain  apart. 

Madness  and  ecstasy  shall  envelope  him. 

Out  of  the  world  he  finds  but  will  not  see. 

Building  a  world  he  sees  but  cannot  find. 

Yea,  from  his  love  the  things  he  loves  shall  come, 

And  from  his  fear  shall  come  the  things  he  fears. 

Nothing  that  is  shall  teach  him  what  it  is  — 

Pain  of  this  world,  still  knocking  at  the  door. 

Nor  grief  that  stabs,  nor  joy  that  comforts  him; 

He  shall  be  strange  to  thee,  for  all  thy  love. 

And  for  thy  sake,  for  him  all  things  be  strange; 

Whate'er  he  loves  shall  whisper  him  farewell. 

And  waft  him  on  the  exile  of  his  dream  — 

A  human  face,  a  shining  on  the  sea, 

The  cold  moon,  or  the  still  march  of  stars, 

If  but  the  inexorable  beauty  call. 

Eternity,  rising  in  him  like  a  tide. 

Shall  from  their  bases  lift  and  set  afloat 

The  stranded  accidents  of  time." 
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She  ceased. 
The  light  died  from  the  room,  and  she  was  gone. 
But  Metaneira  heard,  far-oiF,  the  voice 
Of  Celeus,  like  a  sound  breaking  on  sleep  — 
"  The  woman  is  not  here.     Thy  fears  were  vain." 

The  Lyric  John  Erskine 


ON  A  CERTAIN  CRITIC 

Well,  John  Keats, 

I  know  how  you  felt  when  you  swung  out  of  the  inn 

And  started  up  Box  Hill  after  the  moon. 

Lord!     How    she   twinkled   in   and   out   of  the   box 

bushes 
Where  they  arched  over  the  path. 
How  she  peeked  at  you  and  tempted  you. 
And  how  you  longed  for  the  "  naked  waist "  of  her 
You  had  put  into  your  second  canto. 
You  felt  her  silver  running  all  over  you. 
And  the  shine  of  her  flashed  in  your  eyes, 
So  that  you  stumbled  over  roots  and  things. 
Ah !     How  beautiful !     How  beautiful ! 
Lying  out  on  the  open  hill 
With  her  white  radiance  touching  you 
Lightly, 

Flecking  over  you. 
"  My  Lady  of  the  Moon, 
I  flow  out  to  your  whiteness. 
Brightness. 

My  hands  cup  themselves 
About  your  disk  of  pearl  and  fire; 
Lie  upon  my  face. 

Burn  me  with  the  cold  of  your  hot  white  flame. 
Diana, 
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High,  distant  Goddess, 

I  kiss  the  needles  of  this  furze  bush 

Because  your  feet  have  trodden  it. 

Moon! 

Moon ! 

I  am  prone  before  you. 

Pity  me. 

And  drench  me  in  loveliness. 

I  have  written  you  a  poem; 

I  have  made  a  girdle  for  you  of  words; 

Like  a  shawl  my  words  will  cover  you. 

So  that  men  may  read  of  you  and  not  be  burnt  as  I 

have  been 
Sere  my  heart  until  it  is  a  crinkled  leaf, 
I  have  held  you  in  it  for  a  moment. 
And  exchanged  my  love  with  yours 
On  a  high  hill  at  midnight. 
Was  that  your  tear  or  mine,  Bright  Moon? 
It  was  round  and  full  of  moonlight. 
Don't  go ! 

My  God!     Don't  go! 
You  escape  from  me. 
You  slide  through  my  hands. 
Great  Immortal  Goddess, 
Dearly  Beloved, 
Don't  leave  me. 

My  hands  clutch  at  moon-beams. 
And  catch  each  other. 
My  Dear!     My  Dear! 
My  beautiful  far-shining  lady ! 
Oh!  God! 

I  am  tortured  with  this  anguish  of  unbearable  beauty." 
Then  you  stumbled  down  the  hill,  John  Keats. 
Perhaps  you  fell  once  or  twice; 
It  is  a  rough  path. 
And  you  weren't  thinking  of  that. 
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Then  you  wrote 

By  a  wavering  candle, 

And  the  moon  frosted  your  window  till  it  looked  like 

a  sheet  of  blue  ice. 
And  as  you  tumbled  into  bed,  you  said: 
"  It's  a  piece  of  luck  I  thought  of  coming  out  to  Box 

Hill." 

Now  comes  a  sprig  little  gentleman, 

And   turns   over  your   manuscript  with  his   mincing 

fingers. 
And  tabulates  places  and  dates. 
He  says  your  moon  was  a  copy-book  maxim. 
And  talks  about  the  spirit  of  solitude. 
And  the  salvation  of  genius  through  the  social  order. 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  damn  him 
With  a  good,  round,  agreeable  oath,  John  Keats. 
But  just  snap  your  fingers; 
You  and  the  moon  will  still  love 
When  he  and  his  papers  have  slithered  away 
In  the  bodies  of  innumerable  worms. 

The  Little  Review  Amy  Lowell 


OLD  YOUTH 

There's  nothing  very  beautiful  and  nothing  very  gay 
About  the  rush  of  faces  in  the  town  by  day, 
But  a  light  tan  cow  in  a  pale  green  mead, 
That  is  very  beautiful,  beautiful  indeed.  .  .  . 
And  the  soft  March  wind,  and  the  low  March  mist 
Are  better  than  kisses  in  the  dark  street  kissed.  .  . 
The  fragrance  of  the  forest  when  it  wakes  at  dawn, 
The  fragrance  of  a  trim  green  village  lawn. 
The  hearing  of  the  murmur  of  the  rain  at  play  — 
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These  things  are  beautiful,  beautiful  as  day! 
And  I  shan't  stand  waiting  for  love  or  scorn 
When  the  feast  is  laid  for  a  day  new-born.  .  .  . 
Oh,  better  let  the  little  things  I  loved  when  little 
Return  when  the  heart  finds  the  great  things  brittle; 
And  better  is  a  temple  made  of  bark  and  thong 
Than  a  tall  stone  temple  that  may  stand  too  long. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Orrick  John$ 

FROM  "  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN  " 


across  the  heights  the  June  winds  racing,  unhindered ; 
whistling  through  the  ripening  grasses,  in  whims, 
and  around  the  rambling  wall  of  rounded  rocks,  at 

will, 
and  forever  rumbling  in  my  ears; 
rushing  over  the  summit-fields 
and  somewhere  away 
and  away 
and  away 

into  the  fearful  space  of  the  valley 
and  somewhere  afar 
and  afar 
and  afar, 
perhaps  to  join  the  winds  of  other  summits  — 


XXIII 

She  was  an  old  free  woman,  forsaken. 

She  walked  along  the  highroad,  humming,  looking 
below  upon  the  Sabbath-sleepy  city  which  glim- 
mered in  the  westward  light  of  an  afternoon  of 
September 

and  she  saw  that  the  world  had  collapsed 
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and  she  looked  upon  the  ruins  of  the  world 

and  they  were  yellow 

and  white 

and  brown 

and  she  turned  from  the  highroad  into  a  logging-road 

and  began  to  wander 

and  began  to  murmur 

and  she  murmured,  in  a  kind  of  song, 

scattering  white-plumed  seeds  as  she  wandered  — 

"  There  is  peace  in  the  woods  this  afternoon,  dear ! 
There  is  peace  in  the  woods  this  afternoon,  my  child ! 
'Tis  quieted! 
'Tis  easier  to  die! 

Where  are  you  now,  dear? 
Where  are  you  now,  my  child? 
Child,  I  am  alone! 

Child,  I  am  wandering  —  alone  —  alone  —  where  the 
weeds  and  vines  are  broken  down  and  entangled 
and  tarnished! 
Child,  I  am  weeping! 
Child,  I  am  growing  old! 
Oh,  the  dead  weeds  rasp 
and  the  dead  vines  rattle 
and  I  love  you! 
Child,  I  love  you! 
Child,  I  am  growing  old !  " 

The  afternoon  light  was  as  mellow  as  the  glimmer 
of  candles  arranged  around  the  faces  of  the  dead 

and  the  winds  were  as  low  of  sound  as  the  music  which 
is  played  when  we  pass  before  corpses,  and  were 
spiced  with  the  odors  of  death 

and  she  sank  upon  her  knees 

and  the  dead  weeds  rasped 
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and  the  dead  vines  rattled 
and  she  wept. 


To  me,  the  heat  was  disgusting. 

It  was  only  when  I  sucked  the  fumes  of  my  ciga- 
rette into  me  that  I  was  conscious  of  breathing,  so  I 
pulled  each  drag  to  the  bottom  of  my  lungs  where  it 
struck  with  an  ecstatic  thud.  Nothing  else  seemed  to 
be  either  passing  into  my  lungs  or  out  of  them. 

It  was  depressingly  hot. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  that  noon,  I  lolled  in  the 
shaded  door  of  the  barn,  smoking,  sweating,  gasping, 
desperate  with  the  general  depression,  relieved  only 
by  feeling  the  tobacco-smoke  pass  into  and  out  of  my 
lungs,  and  I  made  a  diversion  of  blowing  whifFs  at  a 
caterpillar  which  clung  to  the  tender  leaves  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  low-hanging  branch  of  woodbine. 

Then  came  the  little  old  woman  from  across  the 
alley.  She  was  bent  and  wrinkled  but  quick  of 
step  and  glance.  The  step  was  firm.  The  glance 
was  sharp.  She  had  once  been  a  grand  dame  and 
had  commanded  servants  and  her  perfumery  had  cost 
six  dollars  an  ounce.  On  this  day  she  wore  a  per- 
cale dress  which  was  greasy  and  which  was  shielded 
in  front  by  a  greasier  apron.  Her  perfumery  was 
the  sweat  of  a  laboring  body.  While  passing  the  gar- 
den she  picked  a  green  string-bean  from  the  vines  and 
began  to  chew  it'.  She  saw  me.  Uttering  a  little 
squeak  of  delight,  she  came  and  sat  near  me,  on  a 
pile  of  old  boards. 

"Aint  this  a  hell  of  a  day  .^  "  she  mumbled,  munch- 
ing the  bean. 

"  Certainly  is,"  I  said,  turning  my  head  to  blow 
the  smoke  away  from  her. 

She  watched  the  smoke  vanish. 
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"  Blow  your  cussed  old  smoke  this  way ! "  she 
commanded,  mumbling,  munching  the  bean.  "  You 
know  very  well  how  I  like  it.  I  haven't  smoked  since 
the  time  — "  and  the  poppies  caught  her  eye. 

So,  after  that,  I  blew  the  smoke  her  way 
and  she  munched  the  bean  and  said  no  more  for  a  while 
but  sniffed  the  smoke 
and  trotted  one  foot 
and  gazed  at  the  poppies. 

Soon,  I  arose 

and  gathered  some  poppies  — 
nine  scarlet  poppies  — 
and  gave  them  to  her 
and  blew  a  whifF  in  her  face 

and  she  laughed  and  went  home  to  warm  over  some 
soup. 


What  can  be  said.-* 

What  can  be  said 

when  the  pericarps  of  the  wayside  rose 

turn  crimson,  with  leaves  at  the  forest-edge? 

when  all  of  the  leaves  of  the  countryside 

are  coarse  and  their  greens  are  dulled  by  dust.^" 

when  the  seeds  of  the  meadow-grasses  are  dried 

and  are  bowed  and  hiss  with  the  nervous  winds? 

when,  at  the  last,  comes  the  goldenrod  — 

head-dress  of  Autumn's  steed  whose  gaudy  capari- 
son is  gemmed  with  the  fruits  of  things  and  the 
last  low-trailing  fringes  of  which  drag,  frayed,  in 
the  cold,  gray  mires 

of  what  is  dead  — 

when  the  shrunken  river  has  broadened  the  marsh? 

when  the  water-snakes  bask  long  in  the  sun? 

What  can  be  said? 

The  Seven  Arts  Wallace  Gould 
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FLYING-FISH:  AN  ODE 

Low  lies  Bermuda  on  our  starboard  bow. 

The  morning's  hue  is  misty  like  a  pearl's. 

As  lightly  through  the  severing  swells  we  plough, 

To  right  and  left  the  widening  foam-wedge  curls. 

I  stand  and  watch  alone: 

No  slanting  sail,  no  black  and  stalwart  hull. 

Not  even  one  stray  gull 

To  fleck  the  languid  ocean's  monotone; 

Nothing  but  sky  and  sea 

And,  vague  with  mystery. 

Yon  distant  island,  fairy-like,  unknown. 

But  what  is  that?     Scarce  fifty  yards  away 

A  flock  of  birds  where  bird  before  was  none. 

Skimming  across  the  smooth  unlustrous  gray 

On  wings  that  glint  so  oddly  in  the  sun ! 

No  sooner  seen  than  lost. 

Melted  like  scudding  snow-flakes  as  they  touch 

The  surface,  not  so  much 

As  one  black  bobbing  head  of  all  that  host. 

Yet  see!  once  more  they  rise 

And,  like  strange  dragonflies. 

Along  our  bow-flung  breakers  deftly  coast. 

I  know  you  now,  ye  birds  that  may  not  soar. 

Ye  flashers  in  two  elements.     Your  flight 

So  low,  so  little  veering,  and  the  four 

Short  filmy  wings  that,  quivering,  catch  the  light,- 

These  told  me  what  you  were. 

Audacious  truants  from  your  parent  sea. 

Half-fabulous  are  ye 

Oh  flying-fish,  oh  sylph-like  beings  rare. 

That,  heedless  quite  of  earth. 

Spring  toward  a  nobler  berth 

From  the  dim  waters  to  the  radiant  air ! 
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How  must  it  be  to  swim  among  your  kind, 

Dull  with  the  cold  and  dreary  with  the  dark, 

Enclosed  above,  beneath,  before,  behind 

In  green  uncertainty,  from  which  a  shark 

At  any  time  may  dash 

And  doom  you  lil^e  some  huge  demonic  fate 

With  lust  insatiate?  — 

His  fins  and  tail  the  swirling  waters  lash. 

What  use  to  dart  aside? 

Those  great  jaws,  grinning  wide, 

Will  close  your  frolic  as  the  long  teeth  clash. 

But  have  I  then  forgot?     The  bonds  that  hold 

The  others  of  your  race  are  loosed  for  you. 

For  you  alone.     The  silver  dolphin  bold 

Curves  like  a  spray-haired  comet  from  the  blue, 

But  may  not  poise  or  flit 

As  you  do—.     What  if  but  a  minute's  space? 

Hardly  a  longer  grace 

Has  poet,  saint  or  lover.     Nor  a  whit 

Less  sure  to  sink  are  we ; 

Our  wings  of  ecstasy 

No  loftier,  no  longer  joy  permit. 

Yet  joy  it  is!  to  scorn  the  dread  of  death. 

To  dwell  for  shining  moments  in  the  sun 

Of  Beauty  and  sweet  Love,  to  drink  one  breath 

Of  a  diviner  element  —  though  but  one; 

To  reach  a  higher  state 

Of  being,  to  explore  a  new  domain; 

To  leap,  and  leap  again. 

Unheeding  the  dark  Presence  that  doth  wait 

And  follow  till  we  fall: 

For  —  fishes,  men  and  all  — 

The  grim  old  Shark  will  have  us,  soon  or  late. 
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Then  tell  me,  comrades,  does  your  little  flight 

Thrill  with  the  foretaste  of  a  life  to  be? 

Is  your  ethereal  revel  in  the  light 

The  promise  of  some  fair  eternity; 

Where  you  may  roam  at  will, 

Safe  from  the  terror  of  the  world  you  knew. 

On  wings  of  rainbow  hue  ?  — 

How  vain  to  question !     I  may  ask  my  fill. 

One  life  is  all  you  wish; 

You  fly,  and  are  but  fish; 

Your  gift,  a  trick  of  blind  instinctive  skill. 

And  I  who  ask, —  have  I  a  certain  sign 

That  these  poor  flights  (which  seemingly  exalt 

My  soul  into  an  element  more  fine) 

Prove  me  immortal?     Reason  stops,  at  fault. 

But  still  by  hope  I'm  led; 

And  I'll  but  hope  the  more,  if  hope  be  all. 

Nor  shall  e'en  Death  appall ! 

I  start  and  look:  the  flying-fish  have  fled; 

Have  got  them  to  their  kind, 

Or  tamely  dropped  behind. 

The  ship  drives  on ;  Bermuda  looms  ahead. 

The  Poetry  Journal  Charles  Wharton  Stork 


THE  ASYLUM 

I  love  my  asylum. 
My  home  in  the  skies. 
Splashed  with  splendid  color. 
Drenched  in  dazzling  dyes: 
Clouds  and  winds  and  oceans. 
Blue  above  —  below. 
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I  love  my  asylum.   .  .  . 

But  the  other  inmates  ?     Nol 

All  in  our  asylum 
Are  mad  as  can  be. 
I  stick  my  tongue  at  them. 
They  stick  their  tongues  at  me. 
And  purple  authorities 
And  gilded  bloody  gods 
All  rule  in  our  asylum 
With  black  whips  and  rods. 

And  men  cry  "  Alleluia  " 
To  hop-toads  with  wings; 
And  women  love  poodles; 
And  all  love  breaking  things. 
Love  swearing  and  peering. 
Love  reptiles  and  lice.  .  .  . 
Yes,  in  my  asylum 
It  isn't  very  nice ! 

But  sometimes  the  windows 
Are  burst  by  magic  dawns. 
And  then  we  see  far  vistas 
Of  star-embroidered  lawns 
Where  rational  angels 
Are  laughing  like  fun. 
But,  of  course,  in  our  asylum 
It  simply  isn't  done.' 

So  one  wears  a  crown. 
One  piles  his  gold  in  rows. 
One  balances  a  feather 
On  the  end  of  his  nose. 
One's  a  sword-swallower. 
One  mumbles  "  One-two-three.' 
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And  all  in  our  asylum 
Are  unhappy  as  can  he. 

For,  you  see,  the  whole  trouble 
(Though  we're  absolutely  mad !) 
Is,  we  fear  a  strange  sensation 
We  have  sometimes  had. 
So  sometimes  we  huddle  close 
And  clutch  at  heart  and  brain. 
For  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  trouble: 
We're  afraid  of  going  —  sane! 

Reedy's  Mirror  William  Rose  Benet 


ARRAIGNMENT 

What  wage,  what  guerdon.  Life,  asked  I  of  you? 

Brooches;  old  houses;  yellow  trees  in  fall; 

A  gust  of  daffodils  by  a  gray  wall; 
Books;  small  lads'  laughter;  song  at  drip  of  dew? 
Or  said  I,  "  Make  me  April.     I  would  go. 

Night-long,  day-long,  down  the  gay  little  grass. 

And  therein  see  myself  as  in  a  glass ; 
There  is  none  other  weather  I  would  know  ?  " 
Content  was  I  to  live  like  any  flower. 

Sweetly  and  humbly;  dream  each  season  round 
The  blossomy  things  that  serve  a  girl  for  bread. 
Inviolate  against  the  bitter  hour. 

You  poured  my  dreams  like  water  on  the  ground: 
I  think  it  would  be  best  if  I  were  dead. 

The  Sonnet  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 
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TO  A  LOGICIAN 

Cold  man,  in  whom  no  animating  ray 

Warms  the  chill  substance  of  the  sculptor's  clay; 

Grim  Reasoner,  with  problems  in  your  eyes, 

Professor,  Sage  —  however  do  they  call  you  ? 

Far-seeing  Blindman,  fame  shall  yet  befall  you; 

Carve  you  in  stone  —  that  Winter  of  the  wise !  — 

And  set  you  up  in  some  pale  portico 

To  frown  on  heaven  above,  on  earth  below. 

I  shall  make  songs,  and  give  them  to  the  breeze, 

And  die  amid  a  thousand  ecstasies ! 

I  shall  be  dust,  and  feel  the  joyous  sting 

Of  that  sweet  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Time 

Which  men  call  Spring. 

And  out  of  my  dead  mouth  a  rose  shall  come  like 

rhyme ! 
But  you,  in  your  eternal  state  of  snows. 
Shall  thrill  no  more  to  life's  resurgent  flood. 
Nor  cast  death's  laughter  into  April's  rose ! 
You  shall  be  marble,  who  were  never  blood. 

Harper's  Magazine  Dana  Burnet 

AGE  INVADING 

I  shall  not  run  upstairs  again. 
And  oh,  the  foolish  grief  I  feel! 

I  must  go  carefully,  or  pain 

Will  thrust  me  through  with  its  bright  steel. 

I  never  thought  that  I  should  care 
When  the  first  shadow  fell  on  me. 

I  planned  lace  caps  for  my  white  hair. 
And  hoped  to  grow  old  gracefully. 
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I  thought  that  when  Age  came  I'd  stand 
(If  Age  should  really  come  at  all!) 

And  greet  him  with  extended  hand 
As  my  last  partner  at  a  ball. 

But  now,  when  you  with  easy  grace 

Run  up  ahead  or  wait  for  me. 
Such  bitterness  is  in  my  face 

I  turn  my  head  lest  you  should  see. 

The  Outlook  Aline  Kilmer 


THE  GLASS  OF  TIME 

I  know  a  lake  high  up  among  the  hills  — 
A  pure  tranquillity  where  shadows  rest. 
Accepting  to  its  acquiescent  breast 
The   silver-throated   rills. 

A  solitary  killdee,  running  fleet, 

(The  one  unquiet  thing  that  meets  the  sight) 
Slips  like  a  bead  along  the  thread  of  light 
Where  land  and  water  meet. 

Silent  around  the  forest  ramparts  press, 
Walling  with  emerald  its  quietude. 
Ere  Evening  and  her  mystery  o'erbrood 
That  hush  and  holiness. 

There  secretly  the  large-eyed  stag  is  found. 

And  there  at  dawn  the  stealing  mist  that  finds 
Upon  its  arras  the  delaying  winds. 
Too  ghostly  for  a  sound. 

Lucid,  serene,  untroubled  by  a  wind. 

The  noonday  crystal  slumbers,  cool  and  deep, 
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Calm  as  the  features  of  a  nun  asleep. 
Whom  not  a  dream  shall  find. 

Elusively,  a  sense  of  things  unheard 
Awakes,  and  is  forgotten  as  it  dies. 
The  afternoon  is  great  with  peace.      Then  cries, 
Far  off,  and  once,  a  bird. 

The  slow-winged  clouds  pass  in  unhastening  flight 
To  some  far  haven  of  Hesperian  ease. 
Paving  that  court  of  chill  translucencies 
With  alabaster  light. 

Therein,  as  in  her  sky,  the  moon  shall  melt, 
The  stars  find  sanctuary  for  a  space, 
Till  morning,  uncompassionate,  efface 
The  palace  where  they  dwelt. 

There  if  one  come,  he  fills  that  placid  glass 
With  azure  glory  of  the  mirrored  sky. 
Fading,  the  vision  and  the  glory  die 
With  him  whose  footsteps  pass  .  .  . 

Lake  of  the  spirit,  even  so  shall  cease 

(A  pale  mirage  in  heavens  deep  and  far) 
The  face  of  Beauty,  passing  like  a  star 
From  peace  to  vaster  peace. 

The  Bellman  George  Sterling 


THE  RIVER 

Down  to  the  Stilldeep  River 
How  many  pathways  run  • 

By  each,  from  field  and  city 
Come  over,  one  by  one, 
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Soldiers  and  priests  and  workmen. 
Mothers  and  maids  and  wives. 

Governors,  thieves,  and  paupers, 
To  cool  their  burning  lives; 

Foreigners,  black  men,  white  men, 

Christian  and  heathen  come. 
Some  in  their  robes  of  office, 

Some  in  their  shame;  and  some. 
Rising  from  anguished  pillows. 

Hither  in  darkness  first 
Stumble  a  briery  pathway 

To  quench  that  ardent  thirst. 

And  some  would  check  the  River 

From  running  on  so  fleet, 
For  fear  the  wider  water 

Will  prove  no  longer  sweet. 
Some  dream  their  vessel  only 

Can  catch  the  sparkle  fine: 
"  My  cup  bears  wholesome  water, 

But  yours  is  filled  with  brine." 

Some  plunge  into  the  current; 

Some  lean  and  taste  from  land; 
Some  dip  a  silver  goblet, 

And  some  a  blood-stained  hand; 
Some  dwell  beside  the  River; 

Some  far  and  seldom  come; 
Some  only  thirst  when  wounded. 

And  but  when  dying,  some. 

But  others,  seeking  inland 
For  folk  with  bruise  or  scar. 

Look  where  the  loud  and  shameless. 
The  dumb  and  hopeless,  are; 
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And  these  they  coax  and  comrade, 
And  cheer  them  to  the  brink. 

So  was  I  once  befriended, 
Who  now  full  gladly  drink. 


And  divers  great  explorers 

Have  sought  to  trace  its  rills, 
But  none  knows  where  it  rises. 

Save  only  in  the  hills; 
And  many  charts  and  soundings 

Have  mapped  its  courses  free. 
But  none  knows  where  it  empties 

Save  only  in  the  sea. 


Everybody's  Magazine  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 

ADELAIDE  CRAPSEY 

Among  the  bumble-bees   in  red-top   hay,   a   freckled 
field  of   brown-eyed   Susans   dripping   yellow 
leaves  in  July, 
I  read  your  heart  in  a  book. 

And  your  mouth  of  blue  pansy  — I  know  somewhere 
I  have  seen  it  rain-shattered. 

And  I  have  seen  a  woman  with  her  head  flung  between 
her  naked  knees,  and  her  head  held  there  lis- 
tening to  the  sea,  the  great  naked  sea  shoulder- 
ing a  load  of  salt. 

And  the  blue  pansy  mouth  sang  to  the  sea: 
Mother  of  God,  I'm  so  little  a  thing. 
Let  me  sing  longer. 
Only  a  little  longer, 
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And  the  sea  shouldered  its  salt  in  long  gray  combers 
hauling  new  shapes  on  the  beach  sand. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Carl  Sandburg 


THE  LOOM 

My  brother,  the  god,  and  I  grow  sick 

Of  heaven's  heights. 

We  plunge  to  the  valley  to  hear  the  tick 

Of  days  and  nights. 

We  walk  and  loiter  around  the  Loom 

To  see,  if  we  may, 

The  Hand  that  smashes  the  beam  in  the  gloom 

To  the  shuttle's  play; 

Who  grows  the  wool,  who  cards  and  spins. 

Who  clips  and  ties ; 

For  the  storied  weave  of  the  Gobelins, 

Who  draughts  and  dyes. 

But  whether  you  stand  or  walk  around 

You  shall  but  hear 

A  murmuring  life,  as  it  were,  the  sound 

Of  bees  or  a  sphere. 

No  Hand  is  seen,  but  still  you  may  feel 

A  pulse  in  the  thread. 

And  thought  in  every  lever  and  wheel 

Where  the  shuttle  sped. 

Dripping  the  colors,  as  crushed  and  urged  — 

Is  it  cochineal? — 

Shot  from  the  shuttle,  woven  and  merged 

A  tale  to  reveal. 

Woven  and  wound  in  a  bolt  and  dried 

As  it  were  a  plan. 
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Closer  I  looked  at  the  thread  and  cried 
The  thread  is  man! 

Then  my  brother  curious^,  strong  and  bold, 

Tugged  hard  at  the  bolt 

Of  the  woven  life;  for  a  length  unrolled 

The  cryptic  cloth. 

He  gasped  for  labor,  blind  for  the  moult 

Of  the  up-winged  moth, 

While  I  saw  a  growth  and  a  mad  crusade 

That  the  Loom  had  made ; 

Land  and  water  and  living  things. 

Till  I  grew  afraid 

For  mouths  and  claws  and  devil  wings. 

And  fangs  and  stings, 

And  tiger  faces  with  eyes  of  hell 

In  caves  and  holes. 

And  eyes  in  terror  and  terrible 

For  awakened  souls. 

I  stood  above  my  brother,  the  god 

Unwinding  the  roll. 

And  a  tale  came  forth  of  the  woven  slain 

Sequent  and  whole. 

Of  flint  and  bronze,  trowel  and  hod. 

The  wheel  and  the  plane. 

The  carven  stone  and  the  graven  clod 

Painted  and  baked. 

And  cromlechs,  proving  the  human  heart 

Has   always   ached; 

Till  it  puffed  with  blood  and  gave  to  art 

The  dream  of  the  dome; 

Till  it  broke  and  the  blood  shot  up  like  fire 

In  tower  and  spire. 

And  here  was  the  Persian,  Jew  and  Goth 
In  the  weave  of  the  cloth; 
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Greek  and  Roman^  Ghibbeline,  Guelph, 

Angel  and  elf. 

They  were  dyed  in  bloody  tangled  in  dreams 

Like  a  comet's  streams. 

And  here  were  surfaces  red  and  rough 

In  the  finished  stuff. 

Where  the  knotted  thread  was  proud  and  rebelled 

As  the  shuttle  proved 

The  fated  warp  and  woof  that  held 

When  the  shuttle  moved; 

And  pressed  the  dye  which  ran  to  loss 

In  a  deep  maroon 

Around  an  altar,  oracle,  cross 

Or  a  crescent  moon. 

Around  a  face,  a  thought,  a  star 

In  a  riot  of  war. 

Then  I  said  to  my  brother,  the  god,  let  be, 

Though  the  thread  be  crushed. 

And  the  living  things  in  the  tapestry 

Be  woven  and  hushed; 

The  Loom  has  a  tale,  you  can  see,  to  tell. 

And  a  tale  has  told. 

I  love  this  Gobelin  epical 

Of  scarlet  and  gold. 

If  the  heart  of  a  god  may  look  in  pride 

At  the  wondrous  weave 

It  is  something  better  to  Hands  which  guide  — 

I  see  and  believe. 

Reedy's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 


THE  SECRET 

They  drew  the  blinds  down,  and  the  house  was  old 
With  shadows,  and  so  cold, 
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Filled  up  with  shuddery  silence  like  held  breath. 

And  when  I  grew  quite  bold 

And  asked  them  why,  they  said  that  this  was  death. 

They  walked  tiptoe  about  the  house  that  day 

And   turned   their   heads    away 

Each  time  I  passed.     I  sat  down  in  surprise 

And  quite  forgot  to  play. 

Seeing  them  pass  with  wonder  in  their  eyes. 

My  mother  came  into  my  room  that  night 

Holding  a  shaded  light 

Above  my  face  till  she  was  sure  I  slept; 

But  I  lay  still  with  fright. 

Hearing  her  breath,  and  knowing  that  she  wept. 

And  afterward,  with  not  a  one  to  see, 

I  got  up  quietly 

And  tried  each  step  I  made  with  my  bare  feet 

Until  it  seemed  to  me 

That  all  the  air  grew  sorrowful  and  sweet. 

So  without  breathing  I  went  down  the  stair. 

In  the  light  chilly  air. 

Into  the  parlor,  where  the  perfumes  led. 

I  lit  my  candle  there 

And  held  it  a  long  time  above  my  head. 

There  was  an  oblong  box,  and  at  its  base 

Grew  lilies  in  a  vase 

As  white  as  they.     I  thought  them  very  tall 

In  such  a  listening  place. 

And  they  threw  fearful  shadows  on  the  wall. 

I  tiptoed  to  the  box,  then,  silently. 
To  look  what  death  could  be; 
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And  then  I  smiled,  for  it  was  father  who 

Was  sleeping  quietly. 

He  dreamed,  I  think,  for  he  was  smiling,  too. 

And  all  at  once  I  knew  death  is  a  thing 

That  stoops  down,  whispering 

A  dear,  forgotten  secret  in  your  ear 

Such  as  the  winds  can  sing. 

And  then  you  sleep  and  dream  and  have  no  fear. 

Perhaps  the  winds  have  told  the  dream  to  flowers 

On  nights  of  lonely  hours; 

Perhaps  we,  too,  could  learn  if  we  could  seek 

The  wind  in  his  watch-towers; 

Perhaps  the  lilies  knew,  but  could  not  speak. 

The  Century  Magazine  Frederick  Faust 


TO  ONE  IN  HEAVEN 

After  you  died,  a  few  stray  letters  came. 
Bearing  your  name. 
A  friend  across  the  sea 

Wrote  with  the  old  light  laughter;  tenderly 
She  wished  that  you  were  with  her,  never  knowing 
That  now  for  you  the  winds  of  heaven  were  blowing; 
That  you  were  faring  to  a  distant  bourne. 
Whence  your  white  feet  would  nevermore  return. 

And  then  there  came. 

Like  little  bundles  of  flame. 

Bright-colored  ribbons  —  red,  and  yellow,  and  blue, 

Samples  from  some  gay  shop,  dainty  as  you. 

A  bit  of  lace,  a  bit  of  gossamer, 

A  rainbow  sheaf,  like  dreams  that  never  were. 
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And  when  I  saw  them,  through  my  blinding  tears, 
I  thought  of  your  bright  years, 
Your  love  of  all  this  filmy  green  and  gold  — 
And  your  brief  story  told. 

I  hope  thq  angels  give  you  your  desire, 

O  little  heart  of  fire  — 

Give  you  the  fairy  garments  that  you  crave 

Even  beyond  the  grave ! 

You  would  not  be  quite  happy  in  your  new  place 

Without  your  golden  lace, 

Without  those  little,  trivial,  tender  things 

The  looms  wove  out  of  dim  imaginings. 

For  you  loved  feathery  textures,  airy  spinnings, 

Like  cobwebs  from  the  world's  remote  beginnings ; 

Soft  stuffs  as  fleecy  as  the  clouds  above, 

That  grew  more  lovely  for  your  lovely  love. 

Who  knows  but  now  your  wings  may  be  of  fleece. 
Your  robe  of  some  fine  fabric  made  of  these: 
Rainbows  and  star-dust  and  a  lost  moonbeam. 
And  a  white  thought  from  Lady  Mary's  dream 
Of  that  first  moment  when  she  knew  that  One 
Would  live  through  her.  ...  Is  this  your  garment, 

spun 
From  rapture  at  the  living  loom  of  heaven? 
O  little  angel-maid,  God's  gifts  are  freely  given! 

Good  Housekeeping  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

YELLOW  CLOVER 

Must  I,  who  walk  alone. 

Come  on  it  still. 

This  Puck  of  plants 

The  wise  would  do  away  with, 
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The  sunshine  slants 

To  play  with. 

Our  wee,  gold-dusty  flower,  the  yellow  clover. 

Which  once  in  parting  for  a  time 

That  tfien  seemed  long, 

Ere  time  for  you  was  Dver, 

We  sealed  our  own? 

Do  you  remember  yet, 

O  Soul  beyond  the  stars. 

Beyond  the  uttermost  dim  bars 

Of  space. 

Dear  Soul,  who  found  earth  sweet. 

Remember  by  love's  grace. 

In  dreamy  hushes  of  the  heavenly  song. 

How  suddenly  we  halted  in  our  climb. 

Lingering,  reluctant,  up  that  farthest  hill. 

Stooped  for  the  blossoms  closest  to  our  feet. 

And  gave  them  as  a  token 

Each  to  each. 

In  lieu  of  speech. 

In  lieu  of  words  too  grievous  to  be  spoken. 

Those  little,  gypsy,  wondering  blossoms  wet 

With  a  strange  dew  of  tears? 

So  it  began. 

This  vagabond,  unvalued  yellow  clover, 

To  be  our  tenderest  language.     All  the  years 

It  lenl  a  new  zest  to  the  summer  hours, 

As  each  of  us  went  scheming  to  surprise 

The  other  with  our  homely,  laureate  flowers. 

Sonnets  and  odes 

Fringing  our  daily  roads. 

Can  amaranth  and  asphodel 

Bring  merrier  laughter  to  your  eyes  ? 

Oh,  if  the  Blest,  in  their  serene  abodes, 

Keep  any  wistful  consciousness  of  earth, 
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Not  grandeurs,  but  the  childish  ways  of  love, 

Simplicities  of  mirth, 

Must  follow  them  above 

With  touches  of  vague  homesickness  that  pass 

Like  shadows  of  swift  birds  across  the  grass. 

Beneath  some  foreign  arch  of  sky, 

How  many  a  time  the  rover, 

You  or  I, 

For  life  oft  sundered  look  from  look. 

And  voice  from  voice,  the  transient  dearth 

Schooling  my  soul  to  brook 

This  distance  that  no  messages  may  span, 

Would  chance 

Upon  our  wilding  by  a  lonely  well. 

Or  drowsy  watermill, 

Or  swaying  to  the  chime  of  convent  bell. 

Or  where  the  nightingales  of  old  romance 

With  tragical  contraltos  fill 

Dim  solitudes  of  infinite  desire; 

And  once  I  joyed  to  meet 

Our  peasant  gadabout 

A  trespasser  on  trim,  seigniorial  seat, 

Twinkling  a  saucy  eye 

As  potentates  paced  by. 

Our  golden  cord !  our  soft,  pursuing  flame 

From  friendship's  altar  fire! 

How  proudly  we  would  pluck  and  tame 

The  dimpling  clusters,  mutinously  gay ! 

How  swiftly  they  were  sent 

Far,  far  away 

On  journeys  wide. 

By  sea  and  continent, 

Green  miles  and  blue  leagues  over, 

From  each  of  us  to  each. 

That  so  our  hearts  might  reach 
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And  touch  within  the  yellow  clover. 
Love's  letter  to  be  glad  about 
Like  sunshine  when  it  came! 

My  sorrow  asks  no  healing;  it  is  love; 

Let  love  then  make  me  brave 

To  bear  the  keen  hurts  of 

This  careless  summertide. 

Ay,  of  our  own  poor  flower. 

Changed  with  our  fatal  hour, 

For  all  its  sunshine  vanished  when  you  died; 

Only  white  clover  blossoms  on  your  grave. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America 

W.  V.  M. 

1910 

Dead  —  even  he.     They  told  me,  and  that  day 
Somehow  my  dreams  went  wailing,  lost  in  space, 
Finding  the  beggared  earth  a  homeless  place. 

When,  as  death's  violence  to  that  vital  clay 

Slipped   from  my  heart    (as,  heaven  be   thanked,  it 
may), 
I  saw  his  passing  had  but  served  to  trace 
A  subtler  line  in  life's  mysterious  face: 

He  is  more  friendly  since  he  went  away. 

Grief  is  the  treasure  of  his  own :  but  I 

Who  only  touched  his  garment's  hem,  draw  near 
And  find  in  him  increasingly  my  part  — 

Fall  into  step,  bespeak  his  company ! 

Living,  the  nearest  claim  them:  but  the  dear 
Great  dead  belong  to  any  humble  heart. 

The  Sonnet  Karle  Wilson  Baker 
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EPITAPHS 


Here  lies  a  lady 

Who  smothered  before  she  died  — 

Crushing  every  impulse  of  her  soul 

For  prudence  sake. 

Only  her  body  lived 

To  be  buried. 


Sacred  to  the  memory 

Of  a  genius  who  lied 

From  necessity,  from  pleasure,  and  from  habit. 

If  this  be  his  soul,  this  sturdy  shade. 

Perverse  but  virile  even  in  death. 

He  will  deny  it. 


Here  sleeps 

Earth's  hungry  child. 


Beautiful  lady. 

Even  death  is  your  courtly  lover, 
Bearing  you  in  his  arms  to  infinity 
With  tenderness. 

V 

Here  lies  a  man 

Who  wasted  in  a  hundred  places 

A  bit  of  his   soul. 

Yet  even  now  it  has  a  certain  life, 

Like  the  vague  sighing 

Of  a  multitude  of  insects 

Dancing  in  the  twilight. 


Her  spirit,  a  shining  blade 
Piercing  her  breast. 
Pierced  even  the  veil  of  death. 
And  we  who  knew  her  know 
It  never  can  lie  sheathed 
In  eternal  mist. 

VII 

A  man  lies  here 

Who  took  sport  seriously. 

Forgetting  life. 

His  soul,  like  a  lost  ball. 

Lies  happy  as  a  field  mouse. 

Or  a  cricket. 

In  the  long  grass. 

VIII 

Here  lies  one 

Whose  glowing  faith. 

Shouting  hosannas  through  the  dark. 

Shall  see  its  God 

Even  as  the  sprouting  grain 

The  sun. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seifert 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
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THE  BRONCHO  THAT  WOULD  NOT  BE 
BROKEN  OF  DANCING 

A  little  colt-broncho,  loaned  to  the  farm 

To  be  broken  in  time  without  fury  or  harm. 

Yet  black  crows  flew  past  you,  shouting  alarm. 

Calling  "  Beware,"  with  lugubrious  singing. 

But  the  butterflies  there  in  the  bush  were  romancing, 

The  smell  of  the  grass  caught  your  soul  in  a  trance. 

So  why  be  a-fearing  the  spurs  and  the  traces, 

Oh,  Broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing? 

You  were  born  with  the  pride  of  the  lords  great  and 

olden 
Who  danced,  through  the  ages,  in  corridors  golden. 
In  all  the  wide  farm-place  the  person  most  human. 
You  spoke  out  so  plainly  with  squealing  and  caper- 

With  whinnying,  snorting,  contorting  and  prancing. 
As  you  dodged  your  pursuers,  looking  askance. 
With  Greek-footed  figures  and  Parthenon  paces; 
Oh,  Broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

The  grasshoppers  cheered.  "  Keep  whirling,"  they 
said. 

The  insolent  sparrows  called  from  the  shed 

"If  men  will  not  laugh,  make  them  wish  they  were 
dead." 

But  arch  were  your  thoughts,  all  malice  displacing. 

Though  the  horse-killers  came,  with  snake-whips  ad- 
vancing, 

You  bantered  and  cantered  away  your  last  chance. 

And  they  scourged  you,  with  Hell  in  their  speech  and 
their  faces. 

Oh,  Broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 
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"  Nobody  cares  for  you  "  rattled  the  crows. 

As  you  dragged  the  whole  reaper,  next  day,  down 

the  rows. 
The  three  mules  held  back,  yet  you  danced  on  your 

toes. 
You  pulled  like  a  racer,  and  kept  the  mules  chasing, 
You    tangled    the    harness,    with    bright    eyes    side- 
glancing. 
While  the  drunk  driver  bled  you,  a  pole  for  a  lance. 
And  the  giant  mules  bit  at  you,  keeping  their  places, 
Oh,  Broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

In  that  last  afternoon,  your  boyish  heart  broke. 

The  hot  wind  came  down,  like  a  sledge-hammer  stroke. 

The  blood-sucking  flies  to  a  rare  feast  awoke. 

And  they  searched  out  your  wounds,  your  death-war- 
rant tracing; 

And  the  merciful  men,  their  religion  enhancing, 

Stopped  the  red  reaper,  to  give  you  a  chance. 

Then  you  died  on  the  prairie,  and  scorned  all  dis- 
graces, 

Oh,  Broncho  that  would  not  be  broken  of  dancing. 

The  Seven  Arts  Vachel  Lindsay 


IN  TALL  GRASS 

Bees  and  a  honeycomb  in  the  dried  head  of  a  horse  in 
a  pasture  corner  —  a  skull  in  the  tall  grass  and 
a  buzz  and  a  buzz  of  the  yellow  honey-hunters. 

And  I  ask  no  better  a  winding  sheet 
over  the  earth  and  under  the  sun. 

Let  the  bees  go  honey-hunting  with  yellow  blur  of 
wings  in  the  dome  of  my  head,  in  the  rumbling, 
singing  arch  of  my  skull. 
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Let  there  be  wings  and  yellow  dust  and  the  drone  of 
dreams  of  honey  —  who  loses  and  remembers  ?  — 
who  keeps  and  forgets? 

In  a  blue  sheen  of  moon  over  the  bones  and  under  the 
hanging  honeycomb  the  bees  come  home  and  the 
bees  sleep. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse         Carl  Sandburg 


EPITAPH 

Here  lies  the  flesh  that  tried 
To  follow  the  spirit's  leading; 

Fallen  at  last,  it  died, 

Broken,  bruised  and  bleeding, 

Burned  by  the  high  fires 

Of  the  spirit's  desires. 

It  had  no  dream  to  sing 

Of  ultimate  liberty; 
Fashioned  for  suffering, 

To  endure  transiently, 
And  conscious  that  it  must 
Return  as  dust  to  dust. 

It  blossomed  a  brief  hour. 

Was   rosy,  warm   and  strong; 

It  went  like  a  wilted  flower. 
It  ended  like  a  song, 

Some  one  closed  a  door  — 

And  it  was  seen  no  more. 

The  grass  is  very  kind; 

(It  knows  so  many  dead!) 
Those  whom  it  covers  find 

Their  wild  hearts  comforted; 
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Their  pulses  need  not  meet 
The  spirit's  speed  and  heat. 

Here  lies  the  flesh  that  held 

The  spirit  prisoner  — 
A  caged  thing  that  rebelled. 

Forced  to  subminister; 
Broken  it  had  to  be; 
To  set  its  captive  free. 

It  is  very  glad  to  rest, 

It  calls  to  roots  and  rain. 
Safe  in  its  mother's  breast. 

Ready  to  bloom  again. 
After  a  day  and  an  hour 
'Twill  greet  the  sun  a  flower. 

The  New  York  Times  Louise  Driscoll 


COOL  TOMBS 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the  tombs 
he  forgot  the  copperheads  and  the  assassin  .  .  . 
in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

And  Ulysses  Grant  lost  all  thought  of  con  men  and 
Wall  Street,  cash  and  collateral  turned  ashes  .  .  . 
in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Pocahontas'  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet  as  a  red 
haw  in  November  or  a  paw-paw  in  May,  did  she 
wonder,  does  she  remember.''  ...  in  the  dust, 
in  the  cool  tombs? 

Take  any  streetful  of  people  buying  clothes  and  gro- 
ceries, cheering  a  hero  or  throwing  confetti  and 
blowing  tin  horns  .  .  .  tell  me  if  the  lovers  are 
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losers  .  .  .  tell  me  if  any  get  more  than  lovers 
...  in  the  dust  ...  in  the  cool  tombs. 

The  Craftsman  Carl  Sandburg 


SLEEP 

Where  do  I  go 

Down  roads  of  sleep, 

Behind  the  blue-brimmed  day? 

No  more  I  know  her  silvered  sweep 

Nor  colors  clear  nor  gray. 

Nor  women's  ways 

Nor  those  of  men, 

Nor  blame,  nor  praise. 

Where  am  I,  then.'' 

Oh,  fragrantly 

The  airs  of  earth  arise 

In  waking  hours  of  light. 

While  vagrantly 

Sea  symphonies 

Of  changing  sound  surprise; 

Till  for  a  space  one  goes 

Beyond  the  salt  and  snows 

And  searching  tides  along  the  wide-stretched  beach. 

Beyond  the  last,  faint  reach 

Of  odor,  sight  and  sound,  far  forth  —  far  forth  — 

Where  neither  South  nor  North 

Points  down  the  roads  unguessed. 

Where  East  is  not,  nor  West: 

At  night  down  roads  of  sleep. 

Of  dreamless  sleep. 

Past  all  the  compassed  ways  the  reason  tells, 

To  unknown  citadels. 
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Just  as  one  turns,  and  while  day's  dusk-breathed  blue 

And  music,  many-dappled,  merge  in  flight. 

Half  in  a  dream,  one  finds  a  tale  is  true 

That  down  one's  memory  sings,  still  and  light. 

Just  as  the  spirit  turns. 

Half-dreaming  one  discerns 

Deeply  the  tale  is  true 

That  long  ago  one  knew:  , 

Of  how  a  mermaid  loved  a  mortal  knight; 

And  how,  unless  she  died,  she  still  must  change, 

And  leave  his  human  ways,  and  go  alone 

At  intervals,  where  seas  unfathomed  range 

Through  coral  groves  around  the  ocean's  throne, 

Where    cool-armed    mermaids    dive    through    crystal 

hours. 
And  braid  their  streaming  hair  with  pearls,  and  sing 
Among  the  green  and  clear-lit  water  flowers, 
The  sea-changed  splendors  of  their  ocean  king. 

Like  hers  our  ways  on  earth. 
Who,  from  our  day  of  birth. 
Would  die,  unless  we  slept  — 
Must  die,  unless  for  hours. 
Beyond  our  senses'  powers, 
Down  soundless  space  we  leapt. 

Beyond  the  deepest  roll 
Of  pain's  and  rapture's  sweep. 
Where  goes  the  human  soul 
That  vanishes  in  sleep  ? 

Down  dreamless  paths  unguessed,  beyond  the  senses' 

powers. 
Beyond  the  breath  of  fragrance,  sound  and  light  — 
As  once  through  crystal  unremembered  hours 
The  mermaid  dived  who  loved  a  mortal  knight: 
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Far  forth  —  far  forth  — 

Beyond  the  South  or  North, 

Past  all  the  compassed  ways  the  day  has  shown. 

To  live  divine  and  deep  at  night  down  roads  of  sleep, 

In  citadels  unknown. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse  Edith  Wyatt 

THE  WINTER  SCENE 


The  rutted  roads  are  all  like  iron;  skies 
Are  keen  and  brilliant;  only  the  oak-leaves  cling 
In  the  bare  woods,  or  hardy  bitter-sweet; 
Drivers  have  put  their  sheepskin  jackets  on; 
And  all  the  ponds  are  sealed  with  sheeted  ice 
That  rings  with  stroke  of  skate  and  hockey-stick, 
Or  in  the  twilight  cracks  with  running  whoop. 
Bring  in  the  logs  of  oak  and  hickory, 
And  make  an  ample  blaze  on  the  wide  hearth. 
Now  is  the  time,  with  winter  o'er  the  world. 
For  books  and  friends  and  yellow  candle-light. 
And  timeless  lingering  by  the  settling  fire. 
While  all  the  shuddering  stars  are  keen  and  cold. 

II 

Out  of  the  silent  portal  of  the  hours. 

When  frosts  are  come  and  all  the  hosts  put  on 

Their  burnished  gear  to  march  across  the  night 

And  o'er  a  darkened  earth  in  splendor  shine. 

Slowly  above  the  world  Orion  wheels 

His  glittering  square,  while  on  the  shadowy  hill 

And  throbbing  like  a  sea-light  through  the  dusk. 

Great  Sirius  rises  in  his  flashing  blue. 

Lord  of  the  winter  night,  august  and  pure, 
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Returning  year  on  year  untouched  by  time, 
To  kindle  faith  with  thy  immortal  fire, 
There  are  no  hurts  that  beauty  cannot  ease. 
No  ills  that  love  cannot  at  last  repair. 
In  the  courageous  progress  of  the  soul. 

Ill 

Russet  and  white  and  gray  is  the  oak  wood 

In  the  great  snow.     Still  from  the  North  it  comes. 

Whispering,  settling,  sifting  through  the  trees, 

O'erloading  branch  and  twig.     The  road  is  lost. 

Clearing  and  meadow,  stream  and  ice-bound  pond 

Are  made  once  more  a  trackless  wilderness 

In  the  white  hush  where  not  a  creature  stirs; 

And  the  pale  sun  is  blotted  from  the  sky. 

In  that  strange  twilight  the  lone  traveller  halts 

To  listen  while  the  stealthy  snowflakes  fall. 

And  then  far  off  toward  the  Stamford  shore. 

Where  through  the  storm  the  coastwise  liners  go, 

Faint  and  recurrent  on  the  muffled  air, 

A  foghorn  booming  through  the  smother, —  hark ! 


When  the  day  changed  and  the  mad  wind  died  down. 

The  powdery  drifts  that  all  day  long  had  blown 

Across  the  meadows  and  the  open  fields, 

Or  whirled  like  diamond-dust  in  the  bright  sun. 

Settled  to  rest,  and  for  a  tranquil  hour 

The  lengthening  bluish  shadows  on  the  snow 

Stole  down  the  orchard  slope,  and  a  rose  light 

Flooded  the  earth  with  glory  and  with  peace. 

Then  in  the  west  behind  the  cedars  black 

The  sinking  sun  made  red  the  winter  dusk 

With  sullen  flare  along  the  snowy  ridge, — 

Like  a  rare  masterpiece  by  Hokusai, 
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Where  on  a  background  gray,  with  flaming  breath 
The  crimson  dragon  dies  in  dusky  gold. 

The  Nation  Bliss  Carman 


TO-MORROW  IS  MY  BIRTHDAY 

Well  then,  another  drink.     Ben  Jonson  knows. 
So  do  you,  Michael  Drayton,  that  to-morrow 
I  reach  my  fifty-second  year.     But  hark  ye. 
To-morrow  lacks  two  days  of  being  a  month  — 
Here  is  a  secret  —  since  I  made  my  will. 

Heigh  ho !  that's  done  too !     I  wonder  why  I  did  it  ? 
That  I  should  make  a  will !     Yet  it  may  be 
That  then  and  jump  at  this  most  crescent  hour 
Heaven  inspired  the  deed. 

As  a  mad  younker 
I  knew  an  aged  man  in  Warwickshire 
Who  used  to  say,  "  Ah,  mercy  me,"  for  sadness 
Of  change,  or  passing  time,  or  secret  thoughts. 
If  it  was  spring  he  sighed  it,  if  'twas  fall, 
With  drifting  leaves,  he  looked  upon  the  rain 
And  with  a  doleful  suspiration  kept 
This  habit  of  his  grief.     And  on  a  time 
As  he  stood  looking  at  the  flying  clouds, 
I  loitering  near,  expectant,  heard  him  say  it. 
Inquired,  "  Why  do  you  say  '  Ah,  mercy  me,' 
Now  that  it's  April  ?  "     So  he  hobbled  off 
And  left  me  empty  there. 

Now  here  am  I ! 
Oh,  it  is  strange  to  find  myself  this  age. 
And  rustling  like  a  peascod,  though  unshelled. 
And,  like  this  aged  man  of  Warwickshire, 
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Slaved    by    a    mood    which    must    have    breath  — 

"  Tra-la !  " 
That's  what  I  say  instead  of  "  Ah,  mercy  me." 
For  look  you,  Ben,  I  catch  myself  with  "  Tra-la  " 
The  moment  I  break  sleep  to  see  the  day. 
At  work,  alone,  vexed,  laughing,  mad  or  glad 
I  say,  "  Tra-la,"  unknowing.     Oft  at  table 
I  say,  "  Tra-la."     And  'tother  day,  poor  Anne 
Looked  long  at  me  and  said,  "  You  say,  '  Tra-la  ' 
Sometimes  when  you're  asleep ;  why  do  you  so  ?  " 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  that  aged  man 
Who  used  to  say,  "  Ah  mercy  me,"  but  answered, 
"  Perhaps  I  am  so  happy  when  awake 
The  song  crops  out  in  slumber  —  who  can  say?  " 
And  Anne  arose,  began  to  keel  the  pot, 
But  was  she  answered,  Ben.?     Who  knows  a  woman? 

To-morrow  is  my  birthday.     If  I  die. 
Slip  out  of  this  with  Bacchus  for  a  guide. 
What  soul  would  interdict  the  poppied  way? 
Heroes  may  look  the  Monster  down,  a  child 
Can  wilt  a  lion,  who  is  cowed  to  see 
Such  bland  unreckoning  of  his  strength  —  but  I, 
Having  so  greatly  lived,  would  sink  away 
Unknowing  my  departure.     I  have  died 
A  thousand  times,  and  with  a  valiant  soul 
Have  drunk  the  cup,  but  why  ?     In  such  a  death 
To-morrow  shines  and  there's  a  place  to  lean. 
But  in  this  death  that  has  no  bottom  to  it. 
No  bank  beyond,  no  place  to  step,  the  soUl 
Grows  sick,  and  like  a  falling  dream  we  shrink 
From  that  inane  which  gulfs  us,  without  place 
For  us  to  stand  and  see  it. 

Yet,  dear  Ben, 
This  thing  must  be ;  that's  what  we  live  to  know 
Out  of  long  dreaming,  saying  that  we  know  it. 
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As  yesty  heroes  in  their  braggant  teens 
Spout  learnedly  of  war,  who  never  saw 
A  cannon  aimed.     You  drink  too  much  to-day. 
Or  get  a  scratch  while  turning  Lucy's  stile. 
And  like  a  beast  you  sicken.     Like  a  beast 
They  cart  you  off.     What  matter  if  your  thought 
Outsoared  the  Phoenix.^     Like  a  beast  you  rot. 
Methinks  that  something  wants  our  flesh,  as  we 
Hunger  for  flesh  of  beasts.     But  still  to-morrow. 
To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  paCe  —  O,  Michael  Drayton, 
Some  end  must  be.     But  'twixt  the  fear  of  ceasing 
And  weariness  of  going  on  we  lie 
Upon  these  thorns ! 

These  several  springs  I  find 
No  new  birth  in  the  Spring.     And  yet  in  London 
I  used  to  cry,  "  O,  would  I  were  in  Stratford; 
It's  April  and  the  larks  are  singing  now. 
The  flags  are  green  along  the  Avon  river; 
O,  would  I  were  a  rambler  in  the  fields. 
This  poor  machine  is  racing  to  its  wreck. 
This  grist  of  thought  is  endless,  this  old  sorrow 
Sprouts,    winds    and    crawls    in    London's    darkness. 

Come 
Back  to  your  landscape  !     Peradventure  waits 
Some  woman  there  who  will  make  new  the  earth. 
And  crown  the  spring  with  fire." 

So  back  I  come. 
And  the  springs  march  before  me,  say,  "  Behold 
Here  are  we,  and  what  would  you,  can  you  use  us  ?  " 
What  good  is  air  if  lungs  are  out,  or  springs 
When  the  mind's  flown  so  far  away  no  spring 
Nor  loveliness  of  earth  can  call  it  back.^ 
I  tell  you  what  it  is :  in  early  youth 
The  life  is  in  the  loins;  by  thirty  years 
It  travels  through  the  stomach  to  the  lungs 
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And  then  we  strut  and  crow.     By  forty  years 

The  fruit  is  swelling  while  the  leaves  are  fresh. 

By  fifty  years  you're  ripe,  begin  to  rot. 

At  fifty-two,  or  fifty-five  or  sixty 

The  life  is  in  the  seed  —  what's  spring  to  you? 

PuiF !  pufF !  you  are  so  winged  and  light  you  fly 

For  every  passing  zephyr,  are  blown  oiF 

And  drifting,  God  knows  where,  cry  out  "  Tra-la," 

"  Ah,  mercy  me,"  as  it  may  happen  you. 

Puff !  puff,  away  you  go ! 

Another  drink? 
Why,  you  may  drown  the  earth  with  ale  and  I 
Will  drain  it  like  a  sea.     The  more  I  drink 
The  better  I  see  that  this  is  April  time.  .  .  . 

Ben!     There  is  one  Voice  which  says  to  everything: 

"  Dream  what  you  will,  I'll  make  you  bear  your  seed  " 

And,  having  borne,  the  sickle  comes  among  ye 

And  takes  your  stalk.     The  rich  and  sappy  greens 

Of  spring  or  June  show  life  within  the  loins 

And  all  the  world  is  fair,  for  now  the  plant 

Can  drink  the  level  cup  of  flame  where  heaven 

Is  poured  full  by  the  sun.     But  when  the  blossom 

Flutters  its  colors,  then  it  takes  the  cup 

And  waves  the  stalk  aside.     And  having  drunk 

The  stalk  to  penury,  then  slumber  comes 

With  dreams  of  spring  stored  in  the  imprisoned  germ. 

An  old  life  and  a  new  life  all  in  one, 

A  thing  of  memory  and  of  prophecy, 

Of  reminiscence,  longing,  hope  and  fear. 

What  has  been  ours  is  taken,  what  was  ours 

Becomes  entailed  on  our  seed  in  the  spring. 

Fees  in  possession  and  enjoyment  too.  .  .  . 

The  thing  is  sex,  Ben.     It  is  that  which  lives 
And  dies  in  us,  makes  April  and  unmakes, 
And  leaves  a  man  like  me  at  fifty-two, 
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Finished  but  living,  on  the  pinnacle 

Betwixt  a  death  and  birth,  the  earth  consumed 

And  heaven  rolled  up  to  eyes  whose  troubled  glances 

Would  shape  again  to  something  better  —  what? 

Give  me  a  woman,  Ben,  and  I  will  pick 

Out  of  this  April,  by  this  larger  art 

Of  fifty-two,  such  songs  as  we  have  heard, 

Both  you  and  I,  when  weltering  in  the  clouds 

Of  that  eternity  which  comes  in  sleep. 

Or  in  the  viewless  spinning  of  the  soul 

When  most  intense.     The  woman  is  somewhere, 

And  that's  what  tortures,  when  I  think  this  field 

So  often  gleaned  could  blossom  once  again 

If  I  could  find  her. 

Well,  as  to  my  plays : 
I  have  not  written  out  what  I  would  write. 
They  have  a  thousand  buds  of  finer  flowering, 
And  over  "  Hamlet  "  hangs  a  teasing  spirit 
As  fine  to  that  as  sense  is  fine  to  flesh. 
Good  friends,  my  soul  beats  up  its  prisoned  wings 
Against  the  ceiling  of  a  vaster  whorl 
And    would    break    through    and    enter.     But,    fair 

friends, 
What  strength  in  place  of  sex  shall  steady  me? 
What  is  the  motive  of  this  higher  mount? 
What  process  in  the  making  of  myself  — 
The  very  fire,  as  it  were,  of  my  growth  — 
Shall  furnish  forth  these  writings  by  the  way, 
As  incident,  expression  of  the  nature 
Relumed  for  adding  branches,  twigs  and  leaves?  .  .  . 

Suppose  I'd  make  a  tragedy  of  this. 

Focus  my  fancied  "  Dante  "  to  this  theme, 

And  leave  my  half-writ  "  Sappho,"  which  at  best 

Is  just  another  delving  in  the  mine 

That  gave  me  "  Cleopatra  "  and  the  Sonnets? 
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If  you  have  genius,  write  my  tragedy, 
And  call  it  "  Shakespeare,  Gentleman  of  Stratford, 
Who  lost  his  soul  amid  a  thousand  souls. 
And  had  to  live  without  it,  yet  live  with  it 
As  wretched  as  the  souls  whose  lives  he  lived. 
Here  is  a  play  for  you:  Poor  William  Shakespeare, 
This  moment  growing  drunk,  the  famous  author 
Of  certain  sugared  sonnets  and  some  plays. 
With  this  machine  too  much  to  him,  which  started 
Some  years  ago,  now  cries  him  nay  and  runs 
Even  when  the  house  shakes  and  complains,  "  I  fall. 
You  shake  me  down,  my  timbers  break  apart. 
Why,  if  an  engine  must  go  on  like  this 
The  building  should  be  stronger." 

Or  to  mix. 
And  by  the  mixing  unmix,  metaphors. 
No  mortal  man  has  blood  enough  for  brains 
And  stomach  too,  when  the  brain  is  never  done 
With  thinking  and  creating. 

For  you  see, 
I  pluck  a  flower,  cut  off  a  dragon's  head  — 
Choose  twixt  these  figures  —  lo,  a  dozen  buds, 
A  dozen  heads  out-crop.     For  every  fancy. 
Play,  sonnet,  what  you  will,  I  write  me  out 
With  thinking  "  Now  I'm  done,"  a  hundred  others 
Crowd  up  for  voices,  and,  like  twins  unborn 
Kick  and  turn  o'er  for  entrance  to  the  world. 
And  I,  poor  fecund  creature,  who  would  rest. 
As  'twere  from  an  importunate  husband,  fly 
To  money-lending,  farming,  mulberry  trees. 
Enclosing  Welcombe  fields,  or  idling  hours 
In  common  talk  with  people  like  the  Combes.  , 
All  this  to  get  a  heartiness,  a  hold 
On  earth  again,  lest  Heaven  Hercules, 
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Finding  me  strayed  to  mid-air,  kicking  heels 
Above  the  mountain  tops,  seize  on  my  scruff 
And  bear  me  off  or  strangle. 

Good,  my  friends. 
The  "  Tempest  "  is  as  nothing  to  the  voice 
That  calls  me  to  performance  —  what  I  know  not. 
I've  planned  an  epic  of  the  Asian  wash 
Which  slopped  the  star  of  Athens  and  put  out. 
Which  should  all  history  analyze,  and  present 
A  thousand  notables  in  the  guise  of  life. 
And  show  the  ancient  world  and  worlds  to  come 
To  the  last  blade  of  thought  and  tiniest  seed 
Of  growth  to  be.     With  visions  such  as  these 
My  spirit  turns  in  restless  ecstacy. 
And  this  enslaved  brain  is  master  sponge 
And  sucks  the  blood  of  body,  hands  and  feet. 
While  my  poor  spirit,  like  a  butterfly 
Gummed  in  its  shell,  beats  its  bedraggled  wings. 
And  cannot  rise. 

I'm  cold,   both  hands   and   feet. 
These  three  days  past  I  have  been  cold,  this  hour 
I  am  warm  in  three  days.     God  bless  the  ale. 
God  did  do  well  to  give  us  anodynes.   .   .  . 
So  now  you  know  why  I  am  much  alone 
And  cannot  fellow  with  Augustine  Phillips, 
John  Heminge,  Richard  Burbage,  Henry  Condell, 
And  do  not  have  them  here,  dear  ancient  friends. 
Who  grieve,  no  doubt,  and  wonder  for  changed  love. 
Love  is  not  love  which  alters  when  it  finds 
A  change  of  heart,  but  mine  has  changed  not,  only 
I  cannot  be  my  old  self.     I  blaspheme: 
I  hunger  for  broiled  fiish,  but  fly  the  touch 
Of  hands  of  flesh. 
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I  am  most  passionate 
And  long  am  used  perplexities  of  love 
To  bemoan  and  to  bewail.     And  do  you  wonder. 
Seeing  what  I  am,  what  my  fate  has  been? 
Well,  hark  you ;  Anne  is  sixty  now,  and  I 
A  crater  which  erupts,  look  where  she  stands 
In  lava  wrinkles,  eight  years  older  than  I  am. 
As  years  go,  but  I  am  a  youth  afire 
While  she  is  lean  and  slippered.     It's  a  Fury 
Which  takes  me  sometimes,  makes  my  hands  clutch  out 
For  virgins  in  their  teens.     O  sullen  fancy ! 
I  want  them  not,  I  want  the  love  which  springs 
Like  flame  which  blots  the  sun,  where  fuel  of  body 
Is  piled  in  reckless  generosity.  .  .  . 
You  are  most  learned,  Ben,  Greek  and  Latin  know. 
And  think  me  nature's  child,  scarce  understand 
How  much  of  physic,  law,  and  ancient  annals 
I  have  stored  up  by  means  of  studious  zeal. 
But  pass  this  by,  and  for  the  braggart  breath 
Ensuing  now  say,  "  Will  was  in  his  cups, 
Potvaliant,  boozed,  corned,  squiffy,  obfuscated 
Crapulous,  inter  pocula,  or  so  forth. 
Good  sir,  or  so,  or  friend,  or  gentleman 
According  to  the  phrase  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country,  on  my  honor,  Shakespeare 
At  Stratford,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April, 
Year  sixteen-sixteen  of  our  Lord  was  merry  — 
Videlicet,  was  drunk."     Well,  where  was  I  .^  — 
Oh  yes,  at  braggart  breath,  and  now  to  say  it: 
I  believe  and  say  it  as  I  would  lightly  speak 
Of  the  most  common  thing  to  sense,  outside 
Myself  to  touch  or  analyze,  this  mind 
Which  has  been  used  by  Something,  as  I  use 
A  quill  for  writing,  never  in  this  world 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  days  of  Greece 
Or  in  this  roaring  age,  has  known  its  peer. 
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No  soul  as  mine  has  lived,  felt,  suffered,  dreamed 

Broke  open  spirit  secrets,  followed  trails 

Of  passions  curious,  countless  lives  explored 

As  I  have  done.     And  what  are  Greek  and  Latin, 

The  lore  of  Aristotle,  Plato  to  this? 

Since  I  knew  them  by  what  I  am,  the  essence 

From  which  their  utterance  came,  myself  a  flower 

Of  every  graft  and  being  in  myself 

The  recapitulation  and  the  complex 

Of  all  the  great.     Were  not  brains  before  books  ? 

And  even  geometries  in  some  brain 

Before  old  Gutenberg?     O  fie,  Ben  Jonson, 

If  I  am  nature's  child  am  I  not  all? 

Howe'er  it  be,  ascribe  this  to  the  ale. 

And  say  that  reason  in  me  was  a  fume. 

But  if  you  honor  me,  as  you  have  said. 

As  much  as  any,  this  side  idolatry, 

Think,  Ben,  of  this :     That  I,  whate'er  I  be 

In  your  regard,  have  come  to  fifty-two, 

Defeated  in  my  love,  who  knew  too  well 

That  poets  through  the  love  of  women  turn 

To  satyrs  or  to  gods,  even  as  women 

By  the  first  touch  of  passion  bloom  or  rot 

As  angels  or  as  bawds. 

Bethink  you  also 
How  I  have  felt,  seen,  known  the  mystic  process 
Working  in  man's  soul  from  the  woman  soul 
As  part  thereof  in  essence,  spirit  and  flesh 
Even  as  a  malady  may  be,  while  this  thing 
Is  health  and  growth,  and  growing  draws  all  life, 
All  goodness,  wisdom  for  its  nutriment 
Till  it  become  a  vision  paradisic 
And  a  ladder  of  fire  for  climbing,  from  its  topmost 
Rung  a  place  for  stepping  into  heaven.  .  .  . 
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This  I  have  known,  but  had  not.     Nor  have  I 
Stood  coolly  off  and  seen  the  woman,  used 
Her  blood  upon  my  palette.     No,  but  heaven 
Commanded  my  strength's  use  to  abort  and  slay 
What  grew  within  me,  while  I  saw  the  blood 
Of  love  untimely  ripped,  as  'twere  a  child 
Killed  i'  the  womb,  a  harpy  or  an  angel 
With  my  own  blood  stained. 

As  a  virgin  shamed 
By  the  swelling  life  unlicensed  needles  it. 
But  empties  not  her  womb  of  some  last  shred 
Of  flesh  which  fouls  the  alleys  of  her  body, 
And  fills  her  wholesome  nerves  with  poisoned  sleep 
And  weakness  to  the  last  of  life,  so  I 
For  some  shame  not  unlike,  some  need  of  life 
To  rid  me  of  this  life  I  had  conceived 
Did  up  and  choke  it  too,  and  thence  begot 
A  fever  and  a  fixed  debility 
For  killing  that  begot. 

Now  you  see  that  I 
Have  not  grown  from  a  central  dream,  but  grown 
Despite  a  wound,  and  over  the  wound  and  used 
My  flesh  to  heal  my  flesh.     My  love's  a  fever 
Which  longed  for  that  which  nursed  the  malady, 
And  fed  on  that  which  still  preserved  the  ill. 
The  uncertain,  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept 
Has  left  me.     And  as  reason  is  past  care 
I  am  past  cure,  with  ever  more  unrest 
Made  frantic-mad,  my  thoughts  as  madmen's  are. 
And  my  discourse  at  random  from  the  truth. 
Not  knowing  what  she  is,  who  swore  her  fair 
And  thought  her  bright,  who  is  as  black  as  hell 
And  dark  as  night. 
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But  list,  good  gentlemen. 
This  love  I  speak  of  is  not  as  a  cloak 
Which  one  may  put  away  to  wear  a  coat. 
And  dofF  that  for  a  j  acket,  like  the  loves 
We  men  are  wont  to  have  as  loves  or  wives. 
She  is  the  very  one,  the  soul  of  souls. 
And  when  you  put  her  on  you  put  on  light. 
Or  wear  the  robe  of  Nessus,  poisonous  fire. 
Which  if  you  tear  away  you  tear  your  life. 
And  if  you  wear  you  fall  to  ashes.     So 
'Tis  not  her  bed-vow  broke,  I  have  broke  mine, 
That  ruins  me;  'tis  honest  faith  quite  lost. 
And  broken  hope  that  we  could  find  each  other. 
And  that  mean  more  to  me  and  less  to  her. 
'Tis  that  she  could  take  all  of  me  and  leave  me 
Without  a  sense  of  loss,  without  a  tear 
And  make  me  fool  and  per  j  ured  for  the  oath 
That  swore  her  fair  and  true.     I  feel  myself 
As  like  a  virgin  who  her  body  gives 
For  love  of  one  whose  love  she  dreams  is  hers. 
But  wakes  to  find  herself  a  toy  of  blood 
And  dupe  of  prodigal  breath,  abandoned  quite 
For  other  conquests.     For  I  gave  myself. 
And  shrink  for  thought  thereof,  and  for  the  loss 
Of  myself  never  to  myself  restored. 
The  urtication  of  this  shame  made  plays 
And  sonnets,  as  you'll  find  behind  all  deeds 
That  mount  to  greatness,  anger,  hate,  disgust. 
But,  better,  love. 

To  hell  with  punks  and  wenches 
Drabs,  mopsies,  doxies,  minxes,  trulls  and  queans. 
Rips,  harridans  and  strumpets,  pieces,  jades. 
And  likewise  to  the  eternal  bonfire  lechers. 
All  rakehells,  satyrs,  goats  and  placket  fumblers, 
Gibs,  breakers-in-at-catch-doors,  thunder  tubes. 
I  think  I  have  a  fever  —  hell  and  furies ! 
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Or  else  this  ale  grows  hotter  i'  the  mouth. 

Ben^  if  I  die  before  you,  let  me  waste 

Richly  and  freely  in  the  good  brown  earth 

Untrumpeted  and  by  no  bust  marked  out. 

What  good,  Ben  Jonson,  if  the  world  could  see 

What   face   was   mine,   who   wrote   these   plays    and 

sonnets  ? 
Life,  you  have  hurt  me.     Since  Death  has  a  veil 
I  take  the  veil  and  hide,  and  like  great  Caesar 
Who  drew  his  toga  round  him,  I  depart. 

Good  friends,  let's  to  the  fields  —  I  have  a  fever. 

After  a  little  walk,  and  by  your  pardon, 

I  think  I'll  sleep.     There  is  no  sweeter  thing 

Nor  fate  more  blessed  than  to  sleep.     Here,  world, 

I  pass  you  like  an  orange  to  a  child: 

I  can  no  more  with  you.     Do  what  you  will. 

What  should  my  care  be  when  I  have  no  power 

To    save,    guide,   mould   you?     Naughty   world    you 

need  me 
As  little  as  I  need  you ;  go  your  way ! 
Tyrants  shall  rise  and  slaughter  fill  the  earth, 
But  I  shall  sleep.     In  wars  and  wars  and  wars 
The  ever-replenished  youth  of  earth  shall  shriek 
And  clap  their  gushing  wounds  —  but  I  shall  sleep, 
Nor  earthy  thunder  wake  me  when  the  cannon 
Shall  shake  the  throne  of  Tartarus.     Orators 
Shall  fulmine  over  London  or  America 
Of  rights  eternal,  parchments,  sacred  charters 
And  cut  each  others'  throats  when  reason  fails  — 
But  I  shall  sleep.     This  globe  may  last  and  breed 
The  race  of  men  till  Time  cries  out  "  How  long?  " 
But  I  shall  sleep  ten  thousand  thousand  years. 
I  am  a  dream,  Ben,  out  of  a  blessed  sleep. — 
Let's  walk  and  hear  the  lark. 

Reedy's  Mirror  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
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We  need  you  now,  strong  guardians  of  our  hearts. 

Now,  when  a  darkness  lies  on  sea  and  land. 
When  we  of  weakening  faith  forget  our  parts 

And  bow  before  the  falling  of  the  sand. 
Be  with  us  now  or  we  betray  our  trust 

And  say,  "  There  is  no  wisdom  but  in  death  " — 
Remembering  lovely  eyes  now  closed  with  dust  — 

"  There  is  no  beauty  that  outlasts  the  breath." 
For  we  are  growing  blind  and  cannot  see. 

Beyond  the  clouds  that  stand  like  prison  bars. 
The  changeless  regions  of  our  empery. 

Where  once  we  moved  in  friendship  with  the  stars. 
0  children  of  the  light,  now  in  our  grief 
Give  us  again  the  solace  of  belief. 

Contemporary  Verse  Scudder  Middleton 
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Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  May. 

Ballou,  Adin.  After  Reading  "Lavendro,"  Scribner's 
Magazine,  July. 

Banks,  M.  B.  A  Rime  of  Raisins,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
May  10.  What  O'Clock?  The  Youth's  Companion, 
September  13. 

Barker,  Elsa.    The  Questioner,  McClure's  Magazine. 

Barnard,  Seymour.  On  a  Workman  Asleep  in  a  Subway 
Train,  The  Masses,  July;  To  a  Girl  on  a  Magazine 
Cover,  The  Masses,  January. 

Barney,  Danford.  Beauty,  The  Lyric,  August;  By  a  Tus- 
can Ruin,  The  Lyric,  June. 

Baronti,  Gerve.  A  Bouquet,***  The  Poetry  Journal;  Sa- 
hara,*** The  Poetry  Journal;  Seasons,***  The  Poetry 
Journal,  July. 

Barrett,  Wilton  Agnew.  The  Adventurer,  I-III,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August;  When  I  Heard 
You  Were  Dead,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Au- 
gust. 

Barrington,  Pauline  B.    After,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
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Dec.  2,  1916;  California,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Nov.  4,  1916;  Sunday  Afternoon,*  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Apr.  21. 

Barry,  Beatrice.  The  Coasters,  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Jan.  28. 

Batchelor,  J,  M.  Consecration,  The  Smart  Set,  December, 
1916. 

Bates,  Edith  C.  The  Haunting  Road,*  Poet  Lore,  Vacation 
Number;  The  Vagabond,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number. 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee.  The  Purple  Thread,*  The  Out- 
look, Sept.  5;  Apollo  Laughs,  The  Minaret,  October, 
1916;  Our  P*hesident,  The  Christian  Endeavor  World; 
Playmates,*  The  Youth's  Companion,  Sept.  13; 
Out  of  Siberia,**  The  Outlook,  May  23;  Soldiers  to 
Pacifists,  The  New  York  Times,  March;  This  Tattered 
Catechism,***  The  Sonnet,  No.  Ill;  To  Peace,  The 
NeiD  York  Sun,  March;  Yellow  Clover,***  The  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  February;  Yellow  Warblers,** 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May. 

Beach,  Joseph  Warren.  Succession,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  December,  1916;  The  Black  Land,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  The  Red  Land, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916. 

Beall,  Laura.     Tribute,*  The  Outlook,  June  6. 

Beard,  Theresa  Virginia.  Daughters  of  Rachel,  The  Bell- 
man, Dec.  23,  1916. 

Beer,  Morris  Abel.  Moses,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  Old  China,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Bell,  Josephine.  A  Tribute,  The  Masses,  August;  Mighty 
Fires,  The  Masses,  June ;  The  Happy  Rain,  The  Masses, 
June;  Weariness,  The  Masses,  July. 

Bellows,  Henry  Adams.  Beggars  in  America,  The  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  November,  1916. 

Benet,  Laura.  Adventure,*  The  Lyric,  May;  Old  Women 
Picking  Dandelion  Greens,**  Contemporary  Verse, 
April;  The  Goose  Girl's  Going,  Contemporary  Verse, 
January;  The  Sea  Child,**   The  Lyric,  July. 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent.  Portrait  of  a  Boy,*  The  Century 
Magazine,  January;  Rain  After  a  Vaudeville 
Show,***  The  Seven  Arts,  January;  Roads  and  Hills,** 
The  Seven  Arts,  May. 

Benet,  William  Rose.  Christjias  Interior,  Reedy's  Mirror, 
Dec.  22,  1916;  Kites,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
August;  Recognition,  The  Lyric,  June;  Steeplechase, 
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The  Lyric,  August;  Suffering  Poland,  The  Masses, 
March;  The  Asylum,**  Reedy's  Mirror,  May  4;  The 
Case  of  Jaques  Ribaut,  The  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, January;  The  Goldek  Gull,  The  Smart  Set,  May; 
The  Race,**  The  Seven  Arts,  March;  The  Silver 
WiKD,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  Au- 
gust. 

Bennett,  Joy.  The  Good  Samaritan,  The  Los  Angeles 
Oraphic,  Nov.  18,  1916;  The  Inca  Bride,  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Oct.  28,  1916. 

Bernstein,  Sophie.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Betts,  Thomas  Jeffries.  Cuirassiers  of  France,*  Scribner's 
Magazine,  August. 

Binyon,  Laurence.  La  Patrie,**  The  Outlook,  Dec.  20, 
1916. 

Bishop,  Morris.  A  Timorous  Shepherd,  The  Century  Mag- 
azine, March;  Inconstant  Indignation,  The  Colon- 
nade, February. 

Bishop,  John  Pearle.  The  Nassau  Inn,*  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, June. 

Bispham,  G.  Tucker.  Mountain  Song,  The  New  Republic, 
Nov.  11,  1916. 

Blanden,  Charles  G.  An  English  Daisy,*  The  Midland, 
A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  October,  1916;  Liber- 
ation, The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West, 
October,  1916. 

Block,  Ralph.  A  Man  Named  Irving  Killigrew,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  March. 

Bloom,  Marion  L.  Disillusion,*  The  Smart  Set,  July;  In 
the  Garden,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March. 

Bodenheim,  Maxwell.  Images  of  Friendship,**  The  Little 
Review,  April. 

Began,  Louise.  Morning  Glories,  The  Stratford  Journal, 
Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  Betrothal  of  King 
CoPHETUA,**  The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number, 
1916;  To  A  Young  Poet  Singing  of  War,  The  Strat- 
ford Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916. 

Boiling,  Bertha.     No.  3  C,  The  Smart  Set,  June. 

Bonham,  L.  R.  The  Flower  Smeller,  The  Little  Review, 
April. 

Boogher,  S.  M.  Touching  Reality,**  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, October,  1916. 

Booth,  Edward  Townsend.  The  Ploughman,**  The  Seven 
Arts,  June. 
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Booth,  Frederick,     The  Artist,  The  Masses,  July. 

Bosschere,  Jean  de.  L'Offre  de  Plebs,**  The  Little  Re- 
view, November,  1916. 

Bottomley,  Gordon.  The  Ploughman,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  January. 

Bowdoin,  Virginia.  Going  on  a  Journey,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Mar.  1;  Jack  and  His  Hobbyhorse,*  The 
Youth's  Comfanion,  Aug.  16. 

Bowles,  Joseph  P.     Facts,  The  Lyric,  June. 

Bowman,  Betty.  A  Portrait,  The  Masses,  June;  Transi- 
tion, The  Masses,  June. 

Boyden,  Geoffrey.  The  Doctor,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
September  6. 

Brackett,  Charles  William.  A  Threnody,  The  Masses, 
May;  In  Winter,  The  Masses,  May. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Shreds,  The  Minaret,  May;  The  Woo- 
ing, May. 

Bradley,  Mary.  A  Stranger  in  the  City,  The  Masses, 
March. 

Bradley,  Mary  Linda.  The  Threshold,**  The  North 
American  Review,  April. 

Bradley,  William  Aspenwall.  Autumn,***  The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  January;  Greek  Epigram  for  a  Pari- 
sian Paper  Doll,*  The  Century  Magazine,  February; 
Sancta  Ursula,**  The  Century  Magazine,  July;  Sum- 
mer,*** The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  January; 
"Singing  Carr,"  *  The  Little  Star  (Hindman,  Ky.), 
Aug.  9. 

Braley,  Berton.  The  Hopeless  Passion,  The  Century  Mag- 
azine, December,  1916;  The  Lonesomest  Time,*  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  13. 

Brastow,  Virginia.  A  House  with  Green  Blinds,  The 
Masses,  January. 

Brazier,  Stefan.  Fear,  The  Little  Review,  November,  1916; 
Hate,  The  Little  Review,  November,  1916;  Memory, 
The  Little  Review,  November,  1916;  Dreams,*  The  Lit- 
tle Review,  November,  1916;  Yen  Shee,  The  Little  Re- 
view, November,  1916;  The  Voice  of  My  Fathers,* 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916. 

Brewster,  Margaret  Cable.  "  In  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,"**  Scribner's  Magazine,  January;  Promise, 
Scribner's  Magazine,  May. 

Bridgman,  Amy  Sherman.  "  And  Women  Must  Weep,"** 
The   Los  Angeles   Graphic,   Aug.   20;   The    Christen- 
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ING,***    The    Poetry   Review    of   America,    November, 
1916;  The  Roadside  Symphony,**  The  Stratford  Jour- 
nal, March. 
Bridgman,  L.  J.     Off  to  the   South,   The   Youth's  Com- 
panion,  Nov.   9,   1916;   The    Keys,    The    Youth's   Com- 
panion, Feb.  22;  Why  Not?  The   Youth's  Companion, 
Feb.  8. 
Briggs,  Carey  C.  D.     Sunset,  The  Colonnade,  February. 
Briggs,  George.     Evelyn,  The  Smart  Set,  August. 
Briton,  Eloise.    To  My  Friend,  Grown  Famous,**  Beedy'^ 

Mirror,  Mar.  2. 
Brody,  Alter.  Faces,**  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love 
Lyrics,  September;  Long  Ago:  A  Rondeau,*  The 
Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  The  Oto 
Courtesan  (After  the  Bronze  by  Auguste  Rodin),** 
The  Seven  Arts,  August. 
Brower,  Pauline  Florence.     Central  Park  in  Spring,  The 

Poetry  Review  of  America,  January. 
Brown,    Abbie    Farwell.     Concerning    Haloes,*    Harper's 
Magazine,  June;  Peace  With  a  Sword,**   The  Boston 
Transcript,  Mar.  29;  The  Statue,*  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Aug.  2;  The  Woodsy  Ones,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Sept.  27. 
Brown,  Alice.     The  Deserted  Garden,  Harper's  Magazine, 
January;  The  Knitter,**  The  Boston  Transcript,  Aug. 
4;  West  Wind,  Harper's  Magazine,  May. 
Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.     Victory,*   The  Stratford  Jour- 
nal, March. 
Brown,  Marion.     In  Japan,  The  Colonnade,  January. 
Brown,  Marion  Francis.     In  March,  Contemporary  Verse, 

March. 
Brown,  Matt.     Old  Indian,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Nov.  3,  1916; 
Rain,    Reedy's    Mirror,    Dec.    29,    1916;    Travellers,* 
Reedy's  Mirror,  December,  1916;  Two  Prisons,  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Dec.  29,  1916. 
Brown,  William  Laird.     Two  Thirds,*  The  Minaret,  June. 
Bruncken,     Herbert.     Ad    Finem,     The    Minaret,    March; 
Friendship,  Contemporary  Verse,  March;  Ghosts,  The 
Minaret,  October,  1916;  Gray  Rain,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, July;  I  Saw  Two  Meadow-Larks  at  Dawn,  The 
Minaret,  June;  Lilacs  in  the  Rain,*  The  Madrigal,  A 
Magaziine  of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  Minuet,  The  Minaret, 
April;  Night  Song,  The  Lyric,  May;  Song,  The  Min- 
aret, January;  The  Wind  Above  the  Forest  Tops,  The 
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Minaret,  December,  1916;  Through  the  Cool  Damp 
Grasses,  The  Minaret,  May. 

Bryant,  Louise.  As  It,  The  Masses,  October,  1916;  Beach 
Geass,  The  Masses,  October,  1916;  Dark  Eyes,  The 
Masses,  July;  Empty,  The  Masses,  October,  1916;  Lost 
Music,  The  Masses,  January;  Mountains,  The  Masses, 
October,  1916;  O  Thou,  The  Masses,  October,  1916; 
Sensations,  The  Masses,  April;  To  a  Swimmer,  The 
Masses,  October,  1916. 

Buck,  Howard.  Of  a  Night,  The  Masses,  August;  The 
Courier,  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  The  Shattering, 
The  Poetry  Journal,  June. 

Buck,  Mitchell  S.  Lotus  Blooms,  Contemporary  Verse, 
October,  1916;  Sands,  Contemporary  Verse,  October, 
1916;  Sin,  Contemporary  Verse,  October,  1916. 

Buhler,  M.  E.  The  Song  Makers,*  The  Catholic  World, 
August. 

Bull,  Mary.  The  Daisy  Month,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
June  7;  The  Ocean,  The   Youth's  Companion,  May  17. 

Bull,  Nina.  Advent,  The  Masses,  April;  Shells,  The 
Masses,  January;  The  Bath,  The  Masses,  May. 

Burgan,  Lucretia  H.  The  Futuristic  River  (After  Leo 
Ornstein),  The  Smart  Set,  May. 

Burlingame,  W.  R.  The  Hall  of  Infamy,  The  Century 
Magazine,  July;  The  Lady  Who  Always  Appears  with 
a  Game  of  Letters  Where  Two  or  Three  are  Gath- 
ered Together,**  The  Century  Magazine,  September; 
The  Man  Who  Dresses  in  the  Aisle,**  The  Century 
Magazine,  August;  The  Man  Who  is  Awfully  Cheery 
Early  in  the  Morning,**  The  Century  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember; The  Successful  Dentist  Who  Sings,**  The 
Century  Magazine,  August. 

Burnet,  Dana.  To  a  Logician,***  Harper's  Magazine, 
June. 

Burr,  Amelia  Josephine.  A  Man's  Prayer,**  The  Outlook, 
July  4;  A  Masque  of  Women  Poets,**  The  Stratford 
Journal,  March;  A  Prayer  in  Time  of  War,  The  Bell- 
man, Apr.  28;  A  Record,**  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine 
of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  Ajierica  Arms,**  The  London 
Bookman,  July;  America  to  Europe,  The  Nation,  Feb. 
22;  Artemis  on  Latmos,***  Scribner's  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary; Beatrice  Speaks  from  Heaven,**  The  Bellman, 
Nov.  11,  1916;  Children  of  Abraham,  The  Outlook, 
Mar.  7;  Dante,  Paolo,  and  Francesca,*  The  Colonnade, 
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Nov.  16;  Holy  Russia,  The  Outlook,  Mar.  28;  In  a 
Polish  Garret,*  The  Bellman,  July  7;  Is  Amber,  The 
Century  Magazine,  May;  La  Morte  D' Arthur,**  The 
Bellman,  Dec.  1,  1916;  Mothers,**  The  Outlook,  Apr. 
25;  Night  Magic  (A  Lie-Awake  Song),***  The  Bell- 
man, July  21;  Pleads  Guilty,  The  Bellman,  Apr.  7; 
Remembering,*  The  Outlook,  Feb.  14;  Shadow- 
Friend  (A  Lie-Awake  Song),**  The  Bellman,  Jan.  13; 
Spring  in  Russia  — 1917,  The  Nation,  Mar.  29;  The 
Enemy,**  The  Bellman,  June  9;  The  Interpreters,* 
The  Bellman,  Aug.  18;  The  March  of  the  Tenth  Si- 
berian Rifles/*  The  Outlook,  Sept.  19;  The  Romany 
Sign,**  The  Outlook,  Dec.  27,  1916;  The  Victims,*  No- 
vember, 1916,  The  Outlook,  Dec.  13,  1916;  To  God's 
Fools  Everywhere,**  Reedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  7;  The 
Woman  at  Home,*  The  Bellman,  Sept.  15;  Two 
Scarlet  Letters,  Reedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  30;  Unpun- 
ished, The  Outlook,  Mar.  21. 

Burr,  Jane.     Incredibles,  The  Masses,  March. 

Burt,  Maxwell  Struthers.  Fishing,**  Contemporary  Verse, 
May;  From  a  Tuscan  Song,  Contemporary  Verse,  No- 
vember, 1916;  The  Land,***  Scribner's  Magazine,  Au- 
gust. 

Burton,  Richard.  Horn  and  Violin,  Scribner's  Magazine, 
May;  Pleasures,*  The  Bellman,  May  5;  The  Candle,** 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  January. 

Buss,  Kate.  Arkel  Ahonian  —  Rugs  Woven  and  Re- 
paired,** The  Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  7;  Ivan  Kare- 
NiNE  —  Dancing  Master,**  The  Boston  Transcript, 
May  2;  Paul  Draemer,*  The  Boston  Transcript,  Mar. 
24;  Prologue  by  the  Elevator  Boy,*  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mar.  17;  To  Alan  Seeger  —  After  Reading  His 
Poems,**  The  Boston  Transcript,  May  16. 

Butler,  Ellen  Hamlin.  Last  Year's  Calendar,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Jan.  11. 

Butts,  Mary  F.  The  Summer  Rain,  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, June  21. 

Byam,  Kathleen.  Apperception,  The  Loss  Angeles  Graphic, 
May  12;  Longing,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  30. 

Bynner,  Witter,  A  Justice  Remembers  Lincoln,**  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Sept.  7;  A  Prayer,**  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  April;  Acknowledgment,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  January;  Across  the  Ferry,*  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Feb.  23;  Grenstone,***  The  Bellman,  Mar.  31; 
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Sweeter  than  a  Harp,**  The  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, February;  The  Golden  Heart,**  The  Bellman, 
May  12;  The  South,  The  Little  Review,  April;  The 
Wind  at  the  Door,**  The  Bellman,  Sept.  22;  Wil- 
son,** Reedy' s  Mirror,  Nov.  17,  1916;  Trumpets,*  The 
Seven  Arts,  June. 


C,  A.  H.  Anaesthesia,  The  Forge,  November,  1916;  De- 
light, The  Forge,  February;  Geraniums  and  Lilies,* 
The  Forge,  February;  "Hard  A-Lee!"  The  Forge,  No- 
vember, 1916;  Revelation,  The  Forge,  November,  1916. 

C,  C.    A  Sonnet,  The  Forge,  November,  1916, 

C,  J.  W.    The  Poet  Man,  The  Forge,  November,  1916. 

C,  K.  A  Movaiyat,**  The  Forge,  February;  Twilight, 
The  Forge,  November,  1916. 

C,  W.  J.     The  Disciples  of  Midas,  The  Forge,  February. 

Caldwell,  Adelbert.  The  Winds,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
May  3. 

Camp,  Pauline  Frances.  A  New  Year's  Bank,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Jan.  1. 

Capron,  Louis  B.     Finis,  The  Smart  Set,  May. 

Carman,  Bliss.  A  Fantasy,  The  Smart  Set,  April;  After 
Parting,**  The  Bellman,  Sept.  1;  The  Winter 
Scene,***  The  Nation,  Jan.  18. 

Carr,  Daphne.     Realities,  The  Poetry  Journal,  July. 

Carr,  Mrs.  M.  C.     Cost,  The  Masses,  April. 

Carrel,  Morton.     Protest,  The  Masses,  March. 

Carruth,  Gorton.  Together,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Sept.  20. 

Carruth,  William  Herbert.  The  Missing  List,*  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin. 

Carver,  Alice.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Cashel,  Alice  M.  "The  Road  to  Coom,"  The  Catholic 
World,  March. 

Chafee,  Jr.,  Zechariah.  To  Our  Elders  and  Betters,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  November,  1916. 

Chater,  Melville.  The  Willful  Torpedo,*  The  Youth's 
Companion,  June  28. 

Chetwood,  Thomas  B.  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  January. 

Child,  Oscar  C.  A.  Reunion,  Harper's  Magazine,  January; 
To  a  Hero,  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916. 
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Childs,  T.  H.  The  New  Ars  Poetica,**  The  Stratford 
Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916. 

Chipp,  Elinor.  Echoes,  The  Poetry  Journal,  August;  Las- 
situde,* The  Poetry  Journal,  August;  Laus  Veneris,* 
The  Poetry  Journal,  August;  The  Citt,*  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August. 

Clark,  Jr.,  B.  Preston.  Summer,  1917,*  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, September. 

Clark,  Badger.     Latigo  Town,*  The  Bellman,  July  14. 

Clark,  Martha  Haskell.  A  Song  of  Age,**  The  Outlook, 
Aug.  15;  Thanksgiving  Day,  Scribner's  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1916;  The  Old  Camp  Chest,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Feb.  22;  The  Village  Lights,**  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  17;  To  Romance,  The  Outlook,  Apr. 
4. 

Cleaves,  Charles  Poole.  For  Insight,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  23,  1916. 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.  Coihe,  Captain  Age,*  The  Century 
Magazine,  November,  1916;  Lamia  in  Windsor,** 
Everybody's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  The  River,*** 
Everybody's  Magazine,  January. 

Cline,  Leonard  Lanson.  The  Leman,**  Poet  Lore,  New 
Year's  Number;  To  MacDowell,  The  Masses,  Septem- 
ber. 

Cloud,  Virginia  Woodward.  Dewfall,  The  Lyric,  July; 
EuRYDicE,  The  Lyric,  June;  Prelude,  The  Bookman, 
December,  1916. 

Coates,  Florence  Earle.  America,**  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Feb.  25;  In  the  Offing,  The  Minaret,  May; 
The  Gods  Remember,  Harper's  Magazine,  October, 
1916;   The   Smile   of   Reims,***    The  Bellman,  June  2. 

Coe,  Sayers.  Newark,  The  Voice  of  the  City,  The  Nem- 
arker,  September-October,  1916. 

Cohen,  Clara.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Colum,  Padraic.  The  Ballad  of  Downal  Baun,**  The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916. 

Collins,  Clarissa  Wentworth.  The  Bachelor,  The  Smart 
Set,  May. 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard.  About  Mexico,**  The  Century 
Magazine,  February;  April  in  the  Huasteca,*  The 
Century  Magazine,  May;  Bells,**  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, February;  Gulf  View,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,    April;    Mexico,**     The    Yale    Review,    July; 
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Pablo,*  Everybody's  Magazine,  February;  Patio  Scene, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Rain,**  Every- 
body's Magazine,  February;  Santa  Maria  de  Rio, 
Foetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Spring  Day, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  The  Door-Harp, 
Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1916;  The  Garden,* 
Everybody's  Magazine,  February;  The  Museum,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  The  Peacock,**  Every- 
body's Magazine,  February;  Velardena  Sunset,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April. 

Conkling,  Hilda,  By  Lake  Champlain,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  July;  Spring  Song,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  July;  Sunset,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  To  a  Mouse,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
Water,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Cook,  Celia.  The  Spice-Box,**  The  Youth's  Companion, 
July  5. 

Cook,  Harold.  Defeat,*  The  Smart  Set,  August;  Prayer, 
The  Smart  Set,  May. 

Cook,  John  Orth.  Mortens  Profectus,  Contemporary  Verse, 
February. 

Cooke,  Zitella.  A  Restored  Friendship,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  2,  1916. 

Coole,  Ralph  Garnier.  Where  the  Stream  Runs  Swift, 
The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  17. 

Cooley,  Julia.  Recapitulation  in  Heaven,  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916;  The  Acolyte,  The  Midland,  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  February;  The  Message, 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

Cooper,  Belle.  Capri,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  24; 
Ils  Ne  Passeront  Pas,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Apr. 
28;  L'EsPRiT  de  l'Amerique,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Feb.  24;  Somewhere,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar. 
3;  Sonnet  (To  Charles  Mills  Gayley),  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Dec.  16,  1916. 

Cooper,  Hoyt.  Last  Road  Song,  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  October,  1916. 

Corbin,  Alice.  Betsy's  Boy,  The  Seven  Arts,  Sept.;  Buf- 
falo Dance,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Febru- 
ary; Change,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916; 
Courtship,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February; 
Cross-Eyed  Peter's  Valentine,**  The  Seven  Arts,  Sept. 
Delphy,**    The   Seven  Arts,   Sept.;    Fear,  Poetry,  A 
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Magazine  of  Verse,  February;  Isr  the  Desert,  I-V, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February;  Listening, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February;  Mandy's  Re- 
ligion,** The  Seven  Arts,  Sept.;  Old  Houses,**  The 
Century  Magazine,  September;  Parting,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  February;  Summons,**  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916;  The  Great  Air  Birds  Go 
Swiftly  By,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  The 
Old  Negro  Alone,**  The  Seven  Arts,  Sept.;  The 
Wind,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February; 
Uncle  Jim,**  The  Seven  Arts,  Sept.;  AVhere  the 
Fight  M''as,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February. 

Corliss,  Frank.     Spirit  Roads,*  The  Masses,  August. 

Costell,  Fanny.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Cournos,  John.  The  Assault,  The  Little  Review,  April; 
Among  the  Rodins,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
Sept. 

Craig,  Abbie.  August  in  the  Melon  Patch,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Aug.  16;  Tiger  Lilies,*  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  26;  Tired  of  Blue,**  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  2,  1916. 

Craig,  Anne  Throop.  The  Hidden  Word,  Poet  Lore,  Spring 
Number. 

Cranston,  Claudia.  A  Balloon  Party,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, July. 

Crew,  Helen  Coale,  My  Lad,***  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Aug.  30;  These  Are  Thy  Sheep,  Theocritus,***  Con- 
temporary Verse,  May. 

Crittenton,  Celia  Louise  (trans.).  It  Is  Cold  To-Xight 
(Frederic  Bataille),  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number. 

Crocker,  M.  E.  Winds,**  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the 
Middle  West,  August. 

Cromwell,  Gladys.  Christmas,  Madison  Square,**  The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916;  The 
Crowning  Gift,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April; 
The  FuGmvE,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April. 

Cross,  Eva  A.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  St.  John's  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Crow,  Martha  Foote.  Ghosts  of  Past  Time,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  Religion,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916. 

Curry,  Routledge.  En  Route,  The  Masses,  March;  I 
Wanted,  The  Masses,  May;  Life's  Mysteries,  The 
Masses,  May. 
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"H.  D."     Sea  Poppies,**  The  Little  Review,  April. 

Dalton,  Mary  Lee.  A  Frolic  in  the  Orchard,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Sept.  20;  Lilac  and  Robin,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  24 

Danford,  Homer  A.  Suburban  FELicrrr,  Reedy's  Mirror, 
Mar.  23. 

Danniston,  John.     Some  Who  Sleep,  The  Sonnet,  No.  II. 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford.  At  the  Gate,***  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, March.     Fatherland,***   The  Bookman,  Oct. 

David,  Ross.     Apples,  The  Masses,  March. 

Davidson,  George  Diguid.    Tenebbae,  The  Lyric,  August. 

Davidson,  Gustav.  Challenge  and  Answer,  Contemporary 
Verse,  March;  Compensation,  The  Bookman,  April; 
Response,*  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number,  1916;  The 
Thirst  of  the  Antelope,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine 
of  Love  Lyrics,  September;  To  a  Great  Man,*  The 
Bookman,  May;  To  a  Librarian,  The  Bookman,  June. 

Davies,  Mary  Carolyn.  A  Day,  I-IV,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  August;  A  Girl's  Songs,  I-III,***  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August;  After  All  and  After 
All,***  The  Century  Magazine,  June;  Borrower,  The 
Century  Magazine,  May;  Every  Brook  Runs  Blue 
Again,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  12;  Feet,***  Con- 
temporary Verse,  October,  1916;  Grief,**  The  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  February;  Gypsy  Time,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  3;  In  the  Park,**  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  31;  Marriage,**  The  Century  Magazine, 
December,  1916;  Princess,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Dec.  7,  1916;  Rain,**  The  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
February;  Shadows,**  The  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, February;  Spring  Winds,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  15;  The  Kite,  Contemporary  Verse,  October,  1916; 
The  Proposal,*  The  Century  Magazine,  August;  The 
Secret,**  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  February; 
To  an  Artist  on  His  Birthday,  The  Masses,  March; 
What  the  Christmas  Tbee  Thinks,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Dec.  21,  1916;  Youth's  a  Clean  Sword,  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  May. 

Davis,  Florence  Boyce.  The  Cow  Path,  The  Bellman,  May 
26. 

Davis,  Homer.  Arcana,  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
1916;  Memento  More!**  The  Poetry  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  Nomads,  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
1916;  Respice  Finem,  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
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1916;  The  Visitant,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
1916. 

Dawson,  Mitchell.  Girl  of  Jade  and  Ivoey,  The  Little  Re- 
view, April. 

Day,  Dorothy.     Mulberry  Street,  The  Masses,  July. 

Dearraer,  William.  My  Dream  Garden,*  Everybody's 
Magazine,  November,  1916. 

De  Armond,  Lizzie.  My  Servant,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
July  26. 

de  Bosschere,  Jean.  Chair-Maker  *  (trans,  by  Ezra 
Pound),  Electricla-n  *  (trans,  by  Ezra  Pound),  The 
Seven  Arts,  Sept. 

De  la  Mare,  Walter.  Fare  Well,**  The  Yale  Review, 
April;  Nightfall,**  The  Yale  Review,  April;  The 
Reawakening,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April; 
Two  Epitaphs,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April. 

De  la  Selva,  Salomon.  Candle  Light,  Contemporary  Verse, 
November,  1916;  The  Singer  Despairs,  Contemporary 
Verse,  November,  1916;  The  Singer  Exults,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  November,  1916;  Tropical  Town,**  Con- 
temporary Verse,  November,  1916. 

De  Lisle,  Leconte.  In  Excelsis  (translated  from  the 
French  by  Celia  Louise  Crittenton),  Poet  Lore, 
Vacation  Number;  In  the  Soft  Air,  Villanelle  (Celia 
Louise  Crittenton  translator).  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Num- 
ber, 1916;  The  Heart  of  Hialmar  (translated  from 
THE  French  by  Celia  Louise  Crittenton),  Poet  Lore, 
Vacation  Number. 

Dell,  Floyd.     Summer,  The  Masses,  February. 

Dennen,  Grace  Atherton.  Spring  in  the  Westland,  The 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  3. 

Dennis,  Chester.  The  Origin  of  Philosophy,*  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  August. 

Dennis,  O.  M.  Danger,  New  York  Evening  Sun;  In- 
terned,* The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
July. 

De  P.  E.  By  a  Window  at  Dusk,**  The  Forge,  November, 
1916. 

De  P.,  J  (aet  10).    War  Poem,  The  Forge,  November,  1916. 

Deutsch,  Babette.  Ironic,  The  Masses,  June;  Magic  Screen, 
The  Seven  Arts,  August;  Songs,**  The  Seven  Arts, 
June;  The  Dancers,  The  New  Republic,  Jan.  6. 

Dickerman,  Elizabeth  S.  Charles  Peguy,  Poet  Lore, 
Spring  Number. 
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Dickerman,  Elizabeth  S.  (trans.).  Saint  Genevieve 
(Charles  Peguy),  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number. 

Dimon,  Dorothea.  Little  Miss  April,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Mar.  29. 

Dithridge,  Evelyn.  As  Thou  Wilt  (The  St.  Louis  Art 
League   Prize  Poem). 

Divine,  Charles.  Her  Confession,  The  Smart  Set,  August; 
Indecision,  The  Masses,  July;  Lines  on  a  Load  of 
Hay,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  Revenge:  In  Memory,  The 
Smart  Set,  May;  The  Autobiography  of  a  Small 
Town  Girl,  The  Masses,  August;  The  Confessions  of 
a  Hampered  Man,  The  Smart  Set,  April;  The  Stars 
IN  Pawn,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  When  Love  Will  Fill 
Your  Heart,**  The  Smart  Set,  September. 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson.  To  a  Neo-Pagan,***  The  Yale  Review, 
October,  1916;  Tragi-Comic,**  The  Lyric,  August; 
Variation,*  The  Lyric,  July. 

Dodge,  Arlita.  Pallas-Athena,**  The  Bookman,  Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

Dodge,  Louis.  Her  Garden,*  Scribner's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember. 

Dodson,  Ellen  Mackenzie.  Invitation,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  May  12. 

Dolch,  Jr.,  E.  W.  Behind  the  "  Great  Offensive,"  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  June. 

Dole,  Nathan  Haskell.  Sandpipers,*  The  Fra;  Sea-Gulls,* 
The  Fra. 

DoUard,  James  B.,  Litt.D.  To  a  Dead  Child,  The  Catholic 
World,  January. 

Dolson,  Cora  A.  Matson.  The  Golden  Light,  The  Smart 
Set,  November,  1916.     - 

Dolson,  Eugene.  Old  Houses,  The  Independent,  Nov.  13, 
1916. 

D'Orge,  Jeanne.  Goblin,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  Ex- 
pectancy, The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  The  Beggar, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August;  The  Incubator, 
The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  The  Master,  The  Little 
Review,  April;  The  Statue,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  August;  To  a  New  Friend,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
March. 

Doubleday,  Nance.  U-ka-lee  (To  a  Redwing  Blackbird),* 
Good  Housekeeping,  April. 

Downey,  June  E.  Gold-Hunting,**  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's 
Number. 
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Doyle,  Helen  M.    My  Neighbor,  Good  Housekeeping,  May. 

Draper,  John  W.  After  the  1590's,**  The  Madrigal,  A 
Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  August;  After  the  Re- 
auiEM,**  The  Colonnade,  February;  Andante,  The 
Colonnade,  October,  1916;  De  Altis,  The  Colonnade, 
October,  1916;  The  Condemned  Murderer,  The  Colon- 
nade, December,  1916. 

Dresbach,  Glenn  Ward.  A  Father  and  His  Dead  Son,** 
The  Poetry  Journal,  August;  A  Mountain  Nocturne, 
The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  August; 
A  New  Mexico  Hill-Song,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Au- 
gust; At  a  Factory  Door,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  Num- 
ber; Bacchanalia,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  Number;  Bat- 
tles, Poet  Lore,  Summer  Number;  Faun  Song,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  August ;  Nocturne,  Poetry,  a  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept.;  Ocean,*  The  Poetry  Journal,  Aug- 
ust; On  the  Road  With  the  Wind,*  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August;  One  Face  in  the  Crowd,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  June;  Song  to  the  Dawn  Wind,** 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  April; 
The  Dreamers,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept.; 
The  Dreams  of  One  Dead,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Au- 
gust; The  Glory  of  Dreams,**  The  Poetry  Journal, 
August;  The  Immortality  of  Dreams,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August;  The  Price  of  Corn,***  The  Midland, 
A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  August;  The  Sower 
Who  Reaped  the  Sea,**  The  Bookman,  September; 
To  the  Night  Wind,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the 
Middle  West,  July;  Two  Songs,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  June. 

Drinkwater,  John.  Anthony  Crundle,**  The  Century 
Magazine,  November,  1916. 

DriscoU,  Louise.  Grace  for  Gardens,**  The  New  York 
Times;  Epitaphs,  The  New  York  Times;  The  Child  of 
God,***  The  Seven  Arts,  November,  1916;  The  Scarf,* 
The  Poetry  Journal,   February. 

Du  Fu.  Night  in  a  Border  Village  (translated  from  the 
Chinese  by  Henry  C.  Fenn),  The  Stratford  Journal, 
June. 

Duane,  Mary  Morris.  Faces,  Contemporary  Verse,  Febru- 
ary; Happiness,  Contemporary  Verse,  January;  I 
Dreamt,  Contemporary  Verse,  January;  In  My  Need, 
Contemporary  Verse,  January;  Once,  Contemporary 
Verse,  February. 

Dudley,  Dorothy.  Paderewski,  Chicago:  February  Sixth, 
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1916,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  The  Moon, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Duer,  Caroline.  On  a  Hill  Near  the  Sea,  Good  House- 
keeping, August. 

Duffy,  Essie  Phelps.  The  Token,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Nov.  30,  1916. 

Dunsany,  Lord.  Songs  of  an  Evil  Wood,**  The  Smart  Set, 
June. 

E.  In  a  Meadow,  The  For'ge,  November,  1916;  In  May, 
The  Forge,  November,  1916. 

Earls,  Michael.     A  Winter  Minister,  The  Outlook,  Jan.  17. 

Earls,  Michael  J.  Old  Hudson  Roxtirs,  The  Catholic 
World,  October,  1916. 

Eastaway,  Edward.  Old  Man,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  February;  The  Unknown,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  February;  The  Word,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  February. 

Eastman,  Max.  A  Dune  Sonnet,***  The  Masses,  July; 
Europe,**  The  Masses,  December,  1916;  Hours,  The 
Masses,  April;  Sea-Shore,*  The  Masses,  September; 
The  Lonely  Bather,**  The  Masses,  August;  The 
Sun,**  The  Masses,  October,  1916. 

Eaton,  Jeannette.     Rebellion,  The  Masses,  August. 

Eden,  Helen  Parry.  A  Mother  in  England,*  The  Inde- 
pendent, Dec.  18,  1916. 

Edson,  Charles  Farwell.  Emil  Oberhoffer,  The  Los  An- 
geles Graphic,  Feb.  10. 

Egan,  Maurice  Francis.  The  War  Bride,**  Scribner's 
Magazine,  September. 

Eisenburgh,  Julia.  The  Professors,  The  Masses,  Septem- 
ber. 

Eliot,  T.  S.  Le  Directeur,  The  Little  Review,  July;  Lune 
DE  Miel,**  The  Little  Review,  July;  Melange  adultere 
DE  tout,**  The  Little  Review,  July;  The  Hippopota- 
mus,** The  Little  Review,  July. 

EUerbe,  Cecilia.  April's  Fairest  Morn,**  The  Colonnade, 
October,  1916;  Wistaria,*  The  Colonnade,  January'. 

Ellsworth,  E.  D.  An  Autumn  Party,*  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  16,  1916. 

Elmer,  Harold.  To  Verlaine  and  Ernest  Dowson,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  November,  1916. 

Endicoff,  Max.  The  Chief  Librarian,  The  Masses,  Febru- 
ary; The  Fixture,  The  Masses,  February;  The  Gold- 
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Speated  Voice  of  the  People,  The  Masses,  October, 
1916;  The  Newcomer,  The  Masses,  February;  The  Re- 
tired Acrobat,  The  Masses,  February, 

Epstein,  Myer.  Verses,  By  the  Pv/pils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Erskine,  John.  The  Sons  of  Metaneira,***  The  Lyric, 
June;  In  the  Garden,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July. 

Evans,  Donald.  The  Exile  Wall,  The  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  February. 

Everett,  Leolyn  Louise.  The  Invalid,  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, March. 


F.    To  R.  a.,  The  Masses,  August. 

Fahnestock,  Elizabeth  Bertron.  I  Wish — ,  The  Outlook, 
Jan.  31;  Service,  Scribner's  Magazine,  February. 

Fairchild,  Camille.  Airships,  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number, 
1916;  Song  of  the  Stars,  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number, 
1916. 

Felshin,  S.  Manasseh.  A  Japanese  Print,  The  Masses, 
June. 

Farquar,  Jean.  I  Have  Been  a  God,  The  Smart  Set,  No- 
vember, 1916. 

Fauset,  Jessie.  Again  It  Is  September,**  The  Crisis,  Sep- 
tember. 

Faust,  Frederick.  The  Secret,***  The  Century  Magazine, 
February. 

Fawcett,  James  Waldo.  Return,  The  Minaret,  October, 
1916;  Well!  Well!  The  Masses,  January. 

Fechheimer,  Lee  S.  America  to  Her  Flag,  Poetry,  A  Mag- 
azine of  Verse,  July. 

Feinstein,  Martin.     Dolor,  The  Colonnade,  January. 

Ferl,  Emily.     Respite,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May  12. 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davison.  A  Wave  of  Symphony,  A  Screen 
.  BY  Sotatsu,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  November, 
1916;  Adventure,  Contemporary  Verse,  March;  Bud- 
dha Appearing  from  Behind  Mountains,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  November,  1916;  Pines  on  a 
Mountain,  A  Screen  by  Yeitoku,*  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  November,  1916;  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
Contemporary  Verse,  March;  Portrait  of  a  Woman, 
BY  Yeisho,**  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  Tables,  The 
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Masses,  December,  1916;  The  Aeboe,  A  Design  by 
KiYOKAGA,  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  The  Head- 
land,*** The  Seven  Arts,  December,  1916;  The  Pine 
Branch,  A  Painting  by  Kenzan,*  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  November,  1916;  To  the  Beloved  of  One 
Dead,  Scribner's  Magazine,  September. 

Feld,  Rachel  Lyman.     Desires,  The  Masses,  September. 

Field,  Sarah  Bard.     Victory,**   The  Little  Review,  April. 

Finch,  Lucine.  "  Let  There  Be  Light,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, January;  Everyman's  Land,''*  The  Outlook,  Sept. 
19. 

Fisher,  Mahlon  Leonard.  I  Had  a  Dream,  The  Midland,  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  February;  In  Futuro,** 
The  Sonnet,  No.  Ill;  Insanity,  The  Sonnet,  No.  II; 
Obiit,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West, 
February;  The  Consonance,  The  Bellman,  Mar.  3; 
The  Last  Pine,*  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  August;  The  Lichen,  The  Lyric,  May;  The 
Sorceress,**  The  Bellman,  Dec.  30,  1916. 

Fitch,  Ruth.  "  The  Kiss,"  The  Century  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember; Chinese  Music,  The  Masses,  July. 

Fisher,  Stokely  S.  Under  the  Dead  Stars,  The  Bellman, 
Feb.  24.. 

FitzGerald,  Lieutenant  Martin.  "  Carry  On,"  Mates  !  *  The 
Outlook,  Aug.  15. 

Fletcher,  John  Gould.  A  Comparison,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
June;  Blind  People,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
December,  1916;  Dead  Thoughts,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
June;  Despair,  The  Poetry  Journal,  June;  Distant 
Coasts,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  June;  Give  and  Take, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  Heat,* 
The  Lyric,  August;  Mutability,**  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, June;  On  the  Banks  of  the  Sumida,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  June;  Sharaku  Dreams,**  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, June;  The  Beautiful  Geisha,**  The  Poetry 
Journal,  June;  The  Clouds,  The  Poetry  Journal,  June; 
The  Everlasting  Contradiction,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  December,  1916;  The  Last  Rally,  The 
Century  Magazine,  December,  1916;  The  Lonely 
Grave,  The  Poetry  Journal,  June;  The  March  of  the 
Dead  Men,  The  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1916;  Two 
Ladies  Contrasted,  The  Poetry  Journal,  June;  Why 
the  War?  **  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December, 
1916. 
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Flexner,  Hortense.  Compulsion,*  The  Seven  Arts,  June; 
Eaeth  Lamp,  The  Smart  Set,  July;  Hunger,  The 
Masses,  September;  Munitions,  The  New  Republic, 
Nov.  11,  1916;  Rouge,*  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916; 
Sky,**  Harper's  Magazine,  July;  The  Potter's  Park, 
The  Century  Magazine,  January;  Voices,***  The  Seven 
Arts,  December,  1916;  Window-Candle,  The  Smart  Set, 
February. 

Florance,  John.  The  Graduate,*  The  Century  Magazine, 
July. 

Foley,  James  W.  Some  Funny  Little  Folks,**  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Nov.  30,  1916. 

Fox,  Elizabeth.     Birth,  The  Masses,  April. 

Fox,  Moireen.  Foreboding,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  In  Absence,  I-IV,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  Love,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Fox,  Paul  Hervey.  The  Golden  Galleon,  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, August. 

Francis,  Emma  S.  Lady  Moon,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Nov.  2,  1916;  The  Wrong  Doctor,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  9,  1916;  When  Alice  Walked  in  the 
Wood,  The  Youth's  Companion,  June  14. 

Frank,  Florence  Kiper.  A  Woman,  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  July;  Religious,  The  Midland, 
A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  July. 

Frankau,  Gilbert.  How  Rifleman  Brown  Came  to  Val- 
halla,** The  Century  Magazine,  April. 

Frederick,  John  Towner.  Song  of  the  Pantheist,  The 
Minaret,  June. 

Frost,  Robert.  Locked  Out  (As  Told  to  a  Child),**  The 
Forge,  February;  Not  to  Keep,***  The  Yale  Review, 
January;  The  Bonfire,***  The  Seven  Arts,  November, 
1916;  The  Gum-Gatherer,***  The  Independent,  Oct.  9, 
1916;  The  Telephone,***  The  Independent,  Oct.  9, 
1916;  Snow,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Fuller,  Henry  B.  Towards  Childhood,***  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  January. 

Fullerton,  William  Morton.  Morning  in  Achaia,  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  April. 

Furlong,  Martha  Rice.  Sea-Dreams,*  Contemporary  Verse, 
October,  1916. 

G.,  H.    DESPEDroA,*  The  Forge,  February. 


Gaines,  Samuel  Richards.  A  Maid  Ne'er  Spake,  The  Mad- 
rigal, A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September. 

Gammons,  Harold .  W.  Handkerchief,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, January;  Lady  Oceak,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Jan- 
uary. 

Ganett,  Louise  Ayres.  Housetops,  The  Independent,  Apr. 
21 ;  The  Ukbrokek  March,*  The  Masses,  July. 

Garesche,  S.J.,  Edward  F.  Niagara,  The  Queen's  Work, 
Sept. 

Garrison,  Theodosia.  A  Voice  at  the  Door,  The  Madrigal, 
A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September;  Kindred,* 
Good  Housekeeping,  July;  Love-Songs,  Everybody's 
Magazine,  January;  Prayer  for  the  House  in  Trou- 
ble, Good  Housekeeping,  May;  Sheila,*  McClure's 
Magazine,  (?);  The  Father,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
April;  The  Healed  Ones,**  Good  Housekeeping,  De- 
cember, 1916;  The  Shepherd  Who  Stayed,  The  Century 
Magazine,  December,  1916;  The  Soul  of  Jeanne 
D'Arc,*  Scribner's  Magazine,  January. 

Gates,  Ellen  M.  H.  A  Personal  Desire,*  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, June. 

Gay,  Dorothea.  Estrangement,  The  Masses,  February; 
Wind-Cry,  The  Masses,  April;  Wind-Cry,  The  Masses, 
July. 

Geisinger,  W.  B.  Summer's  Comin',  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  May  12. 

George,  Stefan.  Opportunity  {translator,  E.  B.),  The 
Minaret,  December,  1916;  Song  {translator,  E.  B.), 
The  Minaret,  October,  1916. 

Gerbaulet,  Nina  Joy  and  Claire  K.  For  Realms  Untried, 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916. 

Gessler,  Clifford  Franklin.  Walther  Von  Dem  Vogel- 
thal.  Contemporary  Verse,  March. 

Gibbs,  Dorney.  Comme  II  Faut,  The  Smart  Set,  December, 
1916. 

Gibson,  Gerald.     To  Miriam,  The  Smart  Set,  January. 

Gibson,  June.  I  Hate  Her,  The  Smart  Set,  February; 
Jerry  Heard  the  Crash,  The  Smart  Set,  January;  On 
My  Deathbed  I  am  Worried,  The  Smart  Set,  December, 
1916. 

Gibson,  Lydia.  A  Grove,  The  Masses,  August;  A  Portrait, 
The  Masses,  October,  1916;  A  River  in  Drought,  The 
Masses,  August;  By  a  Stream,  The  Masses,  January; 
Dust  of  Dreams,**  The  Masses,  August;  Not  Years,** 
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The  Masses,  August;  On  a  Hill,**  The  Masses,  Au- 
gust; Silent,  The  Masses,  August;  The  Swimmer's 
Song,  The  Masses,  January. 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson,  The  News,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  January;  The  Shaft,***  The  Independent, 
Jan.  1. 

Gifford,  Fannie  Stearns.  Borrowed  Wings,  Oood  House- 
keeping, February. 

Gilbert,  Charles  Baker.  It  Does  Make  a  Difference, 
Wordsworth,  What?  The  Century  Magazine,  May. 

Gilbert,  Julia.     Strategy,  The  Smart  Set,  September. 

Gilbert,  Morris.  A  Cigarette  in  Slender  Fingers,  The 
Smart  Set,  April;  An  Apostrophe,  The  Smart  Set, 
May;  Cats,  The  Smart  Set,  October,  1916;  Irish  Kisses, 
The  Smart  Set,  April;  Love  Came  Tremendously,** 
The  Smart  Set,  August;  Prussians  Don't  Believe  in 
Dreams,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  The 
Lanthorn  or  the  Gleam,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan. 
18;  To  A  French  Aviator  Fallen  in  Battle,*** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Wars  are  for 
Youth  to  Wage,  The  Independent,  Apr.  14;  What  I 
Would  Have,  The  Smart  Set,  August. 

Gilbran,  Kahlil.  God  **  (Poems  from  the  Arabic  of  Kah- 
LiL  Gilbran),  The  Seven  Arts,  May;  My  Friend** 
(Poems  from  the  Arabic  of  Kahlil  Gilbran),  The 
Seven  Arts,  May;  On  Giving  and  Taking,  The  Seven 
Arts,  May;  The  Three  Arts**  (Poems  from  the 
Arabic  of  Kahlil  Gilbran  ,  The  Seven  Arts,  May;  The 
Two  Hermits  **  (Poems  frobi  the  Arabic  of  Kahlil 
Gilbran),  The  Seven  Arts,  May. 

Gilmore,  Louise.  Improvisations,  The  Little  Review,  July; 
Improvisation,  The  Little  Review,  June. 

Gilmore,  Marian  Forster.  Out  of  the  Depths,**  The 
Bookman,  November,  1916;  The  Triumph  of  Love,  The 
Bookman,  October,  1916. 

Giltinan,  Caroline.  Epiphany  Song,*  The  Catholic  World, 
January;  The  Coward,***  The  Catholic  World,  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Ginsberg,  Louis.  As  I  Came  Down  in  the  Harbor,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  January;  Nocturne,**  The  Forum, 
July. 

Glaenzer,  Richard  Butler.  A  Letter  from  Lovelace,*  Poet 
Lore,  Spring  Number;  Barbados,*  Poet  Lore,  Vacation 
Number;  Bathtubs,**  Reedy' s  Mirror,  June  15;  Beh- 
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MTJDA,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June ;  Dominica,** 
Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number;  lifRE,*  Poet  Lore,  Vaca- 
tion Number;  Indian  Summer,  The  Bookman,  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  La  Pelee,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number; 
Lees,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  Morne  Fortune, 
Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number;  On  the  Dispersal  of 
THE  Morgan  Porcelains,  The  Colonnade,  December, 
1916;  Palms  (A  West  Indian  Rhapsody),  The  Minaret, 
November,  1916;  Quandary,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  Roses  Three,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's 
Number;  Snap-Shots  of  American  Novelists:  Cable, 
The  Bookman,  September;  Snap-Shots  of  American 
Novelists:  Dreiser,  The  Bookman,  September;  Snap- 
shots OF  American  Authors:  Howells,**  The  Book- 
man, July;  Snap-Shots  of  American  Authors:  Tark- 
iNGTON,  The  Bookman,  July;  Snap-Shots  of  American 
Authors:  Wharton,**  The  Bookman,  July;  Snap- 
shots OF  English  Authors:  Bennett,  The  Bookman, 
August;  Snap-Shots  of  English  Authors:  Conrad,* 
The  Bookman,  June;  Snap-Shots  of  English  Authors: 
George,  The  Bookman,  August;  Snap-Shots  of  Eng- 
lish Authors:  Hewlett,  The  Bookman,  May;  Snap- 
Shots  OF  English  Authors:  Locke,*  The  Bookman, 
June;  Snap-Shots  of  English  Authors:  Shaw,*  The 
Bookman,  May;  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Poet  Lore, 
Vacation  Number;  St.  George's,  Grenada,  Poet  Lore, 
Vacation  Number;  The  Almoner  of  Night,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  March;  The  Minor  Poet,  The  Smart  Set, 
July;  The  Miracle  of  Montserrat,*  Poet  Lore,  Vaca- 
tion Number;  The  Passage,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  The  Shadow,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March; 
The  Star  of  Stars,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love 
Lyrics,  August;  Unanswered,  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  August;  Vive  La  France,  New 
York  Times. 

GIossop,  Emma  Ellen.  The  Summer  Cottage,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  10. 

Going,  Charles  Buxton.  Repatriated,**  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, August;  The  Sky-Scraper,**  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, December,  1916. 

Goodale,  Dora  Read.  The  Children  of  the  Childless,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  8. 

Gordon,  Frank  S.  Night,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
February;  On  the  War-path,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
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Verse,  February;  Sa-a  Naeai,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  February;  The  Tom-Tom,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  February. 

Gould,  Wallace.  Childeek  of  the  Sun,***  The  Seven  Arts, 
July. 

Grant,  Henry.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Graves,  Harley.  A  Thought  When  Noon  is  Hot,  Before 
Dawn  in  Camp,  I  Came  to  be  Alone,*  White  Magic, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. 

Gray,  Agnes  Kendrick.  Jeanne  D'Arc,  The  Shepherdess, 
On  a  Statue  by  Chapu,**  The  Boston  Transcript,  Mar. 
30;  Our  Lady  of  the  Trenches,  Statue  of  the  Virgin 
set  up  on  the  Battlefield  by  Soldiers,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  June. 

Gregory,  Susan  Myra.  After  this  Hour,  The  Bang; 
Death,  The  Poetry  Journal,  July;  Heaven,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  July;  Nocturne,*  The  Poetry  Journal,  July; 
Now,  The  Poetry  Journal,  July;  Orpheus'  Song  to 
EuRYDiCE,  The  Poetry  Journal,  July;  Summer  is 
Dead,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  July;  The  Answer,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  July. 

Grifath,  William.  A  Character,**  The  Bang,  August  27; 
Apotheosis,  At  the  Door,  The  Bang,  August  20;  At 
the  Will  of  the  Moon,  Enigma,  The  Bang,  August 
27;  Evening,  Love  and  Life,  Magdalen,  Mors  Omnibus 
Communis,  My  Dog,  The  Bang,  August  20;  O  Not  the 
Moon,  On  Chatham  Beach,  Oubliette,  The  Bang, 
August  27;  Renunciation,  The  Bang,  August  20; 
Stageland,  The  Duel,  The  Bang,  August  27;  The 
Ghostly  Hound,  The  Haunted  House,  The  Bang, 
August  20;  The  Hospital,  The  Bang,  August  27;  The 
House  of  the  Sphinx,  The  Bang,  Feb.  12;  The  Hunt, 
The  Sisters,  Vigil,  War,   The  Bang,  August  27. 

Guiterman,  Arthur.  House  Blessing,**  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mar.  31;  The  Conqueror  (An  Algonquin  Leg- 
end),** Harper's  Magazine,  June;  The  Curse  of  the 
Antique,**  Harper's  Magazine,  September;  Eiler,  A 
Christmas  Legend  of  Old  Denmark,**  The  Bellman, 
Dec.  23,  1916. 


H.  J.  L.     Prayer  for  a  New  Poet  (translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Sapphonides),  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Mar.  16. 
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Hagedorn,  Hermann.  A  Rhyme  of  Forsaken  Ships,  The 
Outlook,  Dec.  20,  1916;  "A  Traveler  from  a  Distakx 
Land,"***  The  Outlook,  Jan.  3;  An  Ode  of  Dedica- 
tion,*** The  Century  Magazine,  January;  The  Boy  in 
Chapter,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  June  18,  1917,  The  Outlook, 
June  20;  Judgment,  The  Outlook,  Mar.  14;  Resurrec- 
tion,* The  Century  Magazine,  January;  The  Boy  in 
Armor,*  The  Outlook,  Jan.  10;  To  the  Makers  of 
Song!***  The  Vigilantes. 

Haines,  Helen.  Thanksgivings,*  The  Catholic  World,  No- 
vember, 1916. 

Halek,  Vitezslav.  Evening  Songs  {translator.  Otto  Ko- 
Touc),  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number,  1916. 

Halifax,  Jean.  What  a  Good  Idea!  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Nov.  3,  1916;  Words  with  Wings,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Mar.  22. 

Hall,  Frederick.  The  Neutrals,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Nov.  2,  1916. 

Hall,  Hazel.  Later  Spring,  The  Masses,  July;  The  Flow- 
ering, The  Masses,  July. 

Hall,  Herbert  J,  Music  of  Great  Spaces,  The  Bellman, 
Sept.  29;  The  Winged  Victory,  The  Bellman,  Dec.  9, 
1916. 

Hall,  James  Norman.  A  Finger  and  a  Huge,  Thick 
Thumb,*  The  Century  Magazine,  January. 

Hall,  Jeannie  Pendleton.  A  Mother  Cat,**  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Aug.  23;  A  Song  from  the  Ashes,**  The 
Youth's  Companion,  July  19;  Simeon  in  the  Temple,* 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  4. 

Hall,  John.  Pierrots,  Scene  courts  mais  TYPiauE  (After 
the  "Pierrots"  of  Jules  Laforgue),  The  Little  Re- 
view, May. 

Halleck,  George.  Song:  Old  Style,  The  Smart  Set,  Au- 
gust. 

Halsey,  Abigail  Fithian.  Life's  Alchemy,  Contemporary 
Verse,  February;  The  Proof,  Contemporary  Verse, 
January;  The  Source,  Contemporary  Verse,  January; 
World  Builders,  Contemporary  Verse,  February, 

Hamill,  R.  F.     I  Am  Art,  The  Art  World,  July. 

Hannigan,  D.  F.  The  Renascence  of  Man,  The  Minaret, 
January. 

Hanlon,  John.  A  Spring  Song  of  the  City,  The  Smart  Set, 
April;  The  Living  God,  The  Smart  Set,  January. 

Hanly,  Elizabeth.     My  Wish,**  The  Outlook,  Dec.  27,  1916. 
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Hardin,  Charlotte  Prentiss  (trans.).  Hymn**  (Beaude- 
laire ,  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number. 

Hardy,  Evelyn.  To  a  Deserted  Garden,  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, November,  1916. 

Harland,  Marion.     But  Once,   The  Independent,  Mar.  12. 

Hart,  Louise,  Inscription  on  a  Sun-Dial,  Poetry,  A  Mag- 
azine of  Verse,  July;  The  Spider's  Web,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Winter,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  July. 

Harrison,  Kendall.  His  Share,***  Beedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  15, 
1916;  "Way  for  Mr.  Atkins,"**  Beedy's  Mirror,  May 
11. 

Hartswick,  F.  Gregory.  Elegy  Written  at  a  Country 
Club,***  The  Century  Magazine,  April;  The  Great 
Big  Man  and  the  Wee  Little  Girl,*  The  Century 
Magazine,  July;  The  White  Gods**  (With  due  apolo- 
gies to  Kipling's  "Feet  of  the  Young  Men"),  The 
Century  Magazine,  April. 

Haughawout,  Margaret  E.     Wyrd,  The  Masses,  March. 

Hay,  Elijah.  An  Epitaph,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  6;  Lolita, 
A  Respectable  Woman,  Others,  January;  Night, 
Others,  January;  Nightmare  After  Talking  with 
Womanly  Women,**  Others,  January;  Ode  in  the 
New  Mode,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  16;  Philosopher  to 
Artist,**  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  16;  Spectrum  of  Mrs. 
X.,  Others,  January;  Spectrum  of  Mrs.  Y.,  Others, 
January;  Spectrum  of  Mrs.  Z.,  Others,  January; 
Spectrum  of  Mrs.  &  So  Forth,**  Others,  January;  To 
A.,**  Others,  January;  To  an  Actor,  Beedy's  Mirror, 
Mar.  16. 

Hay,  Gregory.  The  Soldier's  Good-By,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Jan.  25. 

Head,  Cloyd.  Grotesques,  A  Decoration  in  Black  and 
White,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  October, 
1916. 

Head,  Henry.     Destroyers,**   The   Yale  Beview,  April. 

Heap,  Jane.  Notes,  I-II,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June. 

Heard,  Jr.,  John.  Victor  Chapman,  Harvard,  1914,  The 
Nation,  Apr.  5. 

Helburn,  Theresa.     To  You,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March. 

Hellman,  George  S.  Mother's  Birthday,  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, May. 

Henderson,  Daniel  M.     Ambulance  Men  (Members  of  the 
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American  Field  Ambxtlance  were  recently  cited  ik 

THE  orders  of  THE  DAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  ArMY  "  FOR 
CALM  INTREPIDITY  AND  DEVOTION  AMID  PERILOUS  CONDI- 
TIONS") ;  Collier's  Weekly;  Soldier's  All,  The  Outlook, 
Sept.  13. 

Henderson,  Pete.  The  Blacksmith,**  The  Forge,  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Henderson,  Rose.  Earth  and  Stars,  The  Masses,  Septem- 
ber; Hands,  The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  Neighbors, 
The  Poetry  Journal,  March;  The  Shack,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  March. 

Hendrix,  Mrs.  William  Samuel.  Do  I  Love  Thee?  The 
Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September; 
Rose  Dreams,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love 
Lyrics,  August. 

Herendeen,  Anne.  I  Am  Always  Trying  to  Find  Out 
About  Things,  The  Masses,  July. 

Herford,  Oliver.  The  Illustrator's  Apology,  The  Book- 
man, November,  1916;  To  a  Cow,**  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, February. 

Herschell,  W.  M.  The  Kid  Has  Gone  to  the  Colors,** 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

Hersey,  Harold.  Benedicte,  The  Minaret,  November,  1916; 
The  Lutanist,  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916;  Vic- 
tory, The  Minaret,  January. 

Hersey,  Marie  Louise.  France  (translated  from  Sully 
Prudhomme),*  The  Boston  Transcript,  June  13;  My 
Soldier  Boy  (Rondeau),*  The  Boston  Transcript,  May 
2. 

Hervey,  John  L.  Ballade  of  the  Libido,*  Reedy's  Mirror, 
June  8;  From  Dawn  to  Dawn-Epanasthophe,  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Mar.  30. 

Hetzel,  Margaret  Hunt.  Aprille's  Love  Song,  The  Masses, 
July;  The  Fool,  The  Masses,  September;  When  I 
Have  Tea,  The  Masses,  May. 

Hewetson,  George  Benson.  Father  Lacombe,  O.  M.  H., 
The  Catholic  World,  February. 

Hickenlooper,  Jean.  Content,*  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  October,  1916. 

Hickey,  Emily.  Arraigners  and  Poets,**  The  Catholic 
World,  June;  Killed  (Aged  19,  20,  21),  The  Catholic 
World,  Sept.;  To  My  Guardian  Angel,*  At  Lustleigh, 
Devon,  September,  The  Catholic  World,  October,  1916. 

Hillyer,    Robert   Silliman.     To   Congress   Concerning   the 
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Bill  for  Universal  Military  Service,  The  Masses, 
April;  The  Sea-Gull,*  The  Seven  Arts,  June. 

Hires,  Harrison  S.  The  Benefactor,**  The  Masses,  Au- 
gust. 

Hitch,  Alfred.  Beauty,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Au- 
gust. 

Hofifman,  Phoebe.  The  Salvation  Army's  Song,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  January;  The  Song  of  the  Airman, 
Contemporary  Verse,  February. 

Hoke,  Travis.  Supreme  Laughter,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  January;  The  Ultimate,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  January. 

Holbrook,  H.  W.  Adieu,  The  Minaret,  May;  Conquest, 
The  Masses,  July;  Triolet,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  April. 

Holbrook,  Nellie.  The  Robin  in  the  Rain,  Contemporary 
Verse,  April. 

Holland,  Norah  M.  Remonstrance,  The  Madrigal,  A  Mag- 
azine of  Love  Lyrics,  July. 

HoUey,  Horace.  She,  The  Smart  Set,  November,  1916; 
The  Soldiers,  The  Little  Review,  April. 

Hooper,  Eleanor  Tileston.  Dick  and  His  Sister,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  23. 

Hopkins,  Ernest  Jerome.  To  a  Cubist  Maid,**  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  17. 

Hopkins,  Gertrude  Cornwell.  Land  of  the  Free,*  Con- 
temporary Verse,  February;  Tlie  Ferry,  Contemporary 
Verse,  February;  The  Flame  and  the  Smoke,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  February;  The  Shop,  Contemporary 
Verse,  March;  Webs  of  Dawn,**  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Howard,  Katharine.  The  Host  of  Dreams,*  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Howe,  Herbert  Crombie.     Ravens,  The  Masses,  July. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe.  Crucifixions,  The  Nation,  Mar.  29; 
The  Ship  Builders,**   The  Boston  Herald,  July  22. 

Hoyt,  Helen.  Arches,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Candle  Shadows,*  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  September;  Continuance,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  Converse,  The 
Lyric,  June;  Hey  Nonino,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  March;  In  the  Next  Yard,  The  Seven  Arts, 
August;  Kin,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Men-Folks,    Poetry,    A    Magazine    of    Verse,    March; 
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Poem  to  be  Dakced,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Revelation,**  The  Century  Magazine,  August; 
Sky-Humor,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
The  Dancer,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
The  Garden,  The  Seven  Arts,  June;  The  Letter,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  The  Little 
House,  The  Poetry  Journal,  January;  Thoughts  with 
a  Child,  The  Century  Magazine,  October,  1916;  To  a 
Vine  the  Workmen  Cut  Down,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  March;  Under  the  Tree,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  With  Words,  Reedy' s  Mirror, 
Apr.  6. 

Huckfield,  Leyland,  A  Midnight  Song,  Contemporary 
Verse,  May;  Break-Up  in  the  South  Saskatchewan,* 
Contemporary  Verse,  May. 

Huefifer,  Ford  Madox.  What  the  Orderly  Dog  Saw,  A 
Winter  Landscape,  To  Mrs,  Percy  Jackson,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March. 

Huefifer,  Violet  Hunt.  What  the  Civilian  Saw,  Ken- 
sington High  Street,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March. 

Huey,  Maud  Morrison.  O  Little  Bird,  Teach  Me  to  Sing, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  1;  The  Mediums,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  9;  The  Perfect  Seed,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  June  14. 

Huggins,  Dorothy.  Que  La  Vie  Est  Belle,***  The  Book- 
man, March. 

HUhner,  Leon.     Night,  The  Bookman,  April. 

Huiginn,  E.  J.  V.  America,*  The  Boston  Transcript,  Apr. 
28. 

Humphreys,  Mary.  Awakening,  Contemporary  Verse, 
March;  "Dawlin'!"  Contemporary  Verse,  March'; 
Spring,  Contemporary  Verse,  May;  A  New-World 
Ruin,  Beedy's  Mirror,  August  31;  Nothing  Serious, 
Beedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  21. 

Hunt,  Richard.  June,  The  Poetry  Journal,  June;  The 
Scarlet  Tanager,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. 

Hunn,  Clarke  Fox.  The  Laughter,  The  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  February. 

Inglis,  Antoinette.  An  Elfland  Story,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Aug.  9. 

Inman,  Arthur  Crew.  Fate.  An  Episode,**  The  Stratford 
Journal,  December,  1916;  Hunger  Song,**  The  Strat- 
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ford  Journal,  December,  1916;  Ik  the  CroVs  Nest,* 
The  Stratford  Journal,  December,  1916;  Song  of  the 
South-Sea  God,**  The  Stratford  Journal,  December, 
1916. 

Innes,  Laurence  Edward.  I  Go  to  Kill,*  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, August. 

Iris,  Scharmel.  Lake  Michigan  at  Night,  The  Old  Man, 
War-Time  Cradle  Song,  Your  Neighbor  and  Mine,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. 

Ish-Kishor,  Judith.  False  Dawn,*  The  Lyric,  May;  In- 
trospection, The  Lyric,  August. 

Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith.     On  the  East  Side,  The  Lyric,  May. 

Ivins,  Perry.     Camping,  The  Lyric,  June. 

Iwana,  Homei.  The  Cup  op  Darkness  {translator,  Eunice 
TiETJENs),  The  Stratford  Journal,  March. 

Jacobsen,  Mona.  Verses,  By  the  Pwpils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Jamison,  Roscoe  C.  Negro  Soldiers,***  The  Crisis,  Septem- 
ber. 

Janvier,  George  W.  I  Walk  Through  Darkening  Aisles, 
Contemporary  Verse,  April. 

Jauvoish,  Simon.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  St.  John's  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Jenks,  Tudor.     A  Timely  Petition,  The  Outlook,  July  11. 

Jennings,  Leslie  Nelson.  Ballade  of  Esthetes,*  The 
Bookman,  February;  Black  Magic,  The  Masses,  April; 
EviN cement,**  The  Minaret,  April;  Highways,***  The 
Masses,  August;  Leaf-Drift,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  August;  Nike,  The  Minaret,  Jan- 
uary; The  City,  Contemporary  Verse,  March;  The 
Wind  of  Death,*  The  Masses,  September;  White 
Lilac,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  Sep- 
tember; Your  Eyes  are  Like  the  Sea,  Contemporary 
Verse,  January. 

Johns,  Orrick.  Dilemma,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Old  Youth,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Salome,  The  Poetry  Journal,  January;  Stars,** 
The  Smart  Set,  September;  The  Answer,  The  Smart 
Set,  December,  1916;  The  Dance,*  Contemporary 
Verse,  October,  1916;  The  Door,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  The  Horns  of  Peace,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  The  Interpreter,*** 
Contemporary  Verse,  October,  1916;  The  Mad  Woman,* 
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Contemporary  Verse,  October,  1916;  The  Old  Home, 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916;  The 
Tree  Toad,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Vale,  H.  D.  J.,*  Reedy's  Mirror,  Apr.  27. 

Johns,  Peggy  Baird.     Trilium,  The  Masses,  September. 

Johnson,  Burges.  His  Temples,  Harper's  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1916;  The  Nursery,  Everybody's  Magazine, 
February;  When  Daddy  Sings,**  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, April. 

Johnson,  Georgia  Douglas.  To  the  Mantled,***  The  Crisis, 
May. 

Johnson,  Ida  Judith.  The  Bishop,  Contemporary  Verse, 
November,  1916. 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood.  "And  Then?"**  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  1 ;  The  Little  Room  of 
Dreams,**  Scribner's  Magazine,  August;  The  Victor 
of  the  Marne,  Inscribed  to  Joseph  Jacques  Cesaire 
JoFFRE,  Marechal'  de  France,  The  New  York  Times; 
Two  Flags  Upon  Westminster  Towers,  April  20, 
1917,**  The  Independent,  June  2. 

Johnson,  Rossiter.  A  Book  Re-Opened,**  The  Madrigal, 
A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  August;  A  Valentine, 
The  Colonnade,  February. 

Johnstone,  Julian.  Winooski  Falls,  The  Catholic  World, 
May. 

Jonas,  Rosalie  M.  Ballade  des  Belles  Milathaisses,**  The 
Art  World,  July. 

Jones,  Charles  C.  Good  Advice,  The  New  York  Times  Mag- 
azine, Dec.  31,  1916. 

Jones,  Howard  Mumford.  Gargoyles:  a  Eunise,**  Con- 
temporary Verse,  December,  1916;  Librarians,**  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  June;  No- 
vember ON  THE  Dunes,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
December,  1916;  Phonology,**  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  June. 

Jones,  Ralph  Mortimer.  The  Two  Towns,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  24;  Verbiage,  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, Feb.  15. 

Jones,  Ruth  Lambert.  Harmon  B.  Craig  (Verdun  —  July 
16,  1917),**  The  Boston  Transcript,  August. 

Jones,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.  The  Great  Poets,**  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, April;  To  Maude  Adams,**  The  New  York  Times, 
Mar.  25. 

Jordan,    Charlotte    Brewster.     A    Visit    to    Ireland,    The 
Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  19. 
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Joyce,  James.  A  Flower  Given  to  My  Dattghteh,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Flood,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Nightpiece,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  May;  Simples,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  Tutto  e  Sciolto,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May. 

Kelly,  Blanche.    The  Mirror,*   The  Catholic  World,  Sept. 

Kelley,  Ethel.  The  Rainy  Day,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  1. 

Kelsey,  Minnie  (Louisa  Manning).  Verses,  By  the  Pupils 
of  the  St.  John's  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Kemp,  Harry.  Cleopatra  Dead,  The  Smart  Set,  October, 
1916;  Thk  Angel's  Anthem,  The  Independent,  Dec. 
11, 1916;  The  Leafless  Bough,*  The  Smart  Set,  Septem- 
ber; The  Moth's  Complaint,  The  Smart  Set,  October, 
1916;  The  Warden's  Son,  The  Smart  Set,  September; 
Towards  Dawn,  The  Forum,  July. 

Kennedy,  Charles  W.    Memory,  Scrihner's  Magazine,  June. 

Kennon,  Harry  B.  A  Book  Review,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Feb. 
16;  Black  Gum,  Reedy' s  Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1916;  Camou- 
flage, Beedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  7;  Problem,  Beedy's 
Mirror,  Nov.  24,  1916;  Psychology,  Beedy's  Mirror, 
Mar.  23. 

Kenyon,  James  B.     Renascence,  Harper's  Magazine,  June. 

Ketchum,  Arthur.  A  Waite-Songe  for  Chrystmasse,* 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  21,  1916. 

Killacky,  S.J.,  U.  H.  "Noli  Me  Tangere,"  The  Catholic 
World,  April. 

Kilmer,  Aline.  A  Didactic  Poem  to  Deborah,***  Scrih- 
ner's Magazine,  March;  Age  Invading,**  The  Outlook, 
Mar.  14;  Ambition,**  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
Dorothy's  Garden,  Scrihner's  Magazine,  January. 

Kilmer,  Joyce.  A  Blue  Valentine,  For  Aline,***  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  Roses,*  The  Catholic 
World,  June;  The  Annunciation,  The  Queen's  Work, 
July;  The  Singing  Girl,  The  Catholic  World,  October, 
1916;  The  Thorn,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  The  Visitation,  The  Queen's  Work,  July. 

Kimball,  Francis  T.  Betrayal,  The  Lyric,  June;  Might  I 
Be  Prince,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
August. 

Kimmel,  Stanley  Preston.  Vespers,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  May  5. 


King,   Alice.     Creation,    The   Smart   Set,   December,   1916. 

Kinney,  Muriel.  My  Friend  the  Catbird,**  Poet  Lore, 
Summer  Number;  The  Type,**  Poet  Lore,  Summer 
Number. 

Kirkland,  Jeanne.     Good  Bye,  The  Masses,  March. 

Kolars,  Mary  B.  Sprikg  Faithfulness,**  The  Bookman, 
May. 

Knevels,  Mary  Eastwood.  The  Hills,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  May;  Wood  Paths  by  the  Sea,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Knish,  Anne.  Opus  344,  Others,  January;  Opus  344, 
Others,  January;  Opus  360,**  Others,  January;  Opus 
371,**  Others,  January;  Opus  380,  Others,  January; 
Opus  389,  Others,  January. 

Koopman,  Harry  Lyman.  The  Centennial  of  Keats' 
Poems,  London,  1817,*  The  Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  1. 

Kraft,  Thomas.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Kreymborg,  Alfred.  Again,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
April;  Bell,  The  Poetry  Journal,  February;  Court- 
ship,** Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Dirge,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  June,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  February;  Lanes,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  April;  Love  Was  Dead,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Lure,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
February;  Others,  The  Poetry  Journal,  February; 
Primer,*  The  Poetry  Journal,  February;  Self  Es- 
teem, The  Poetry  Journal,  February;  Sir  Hobblede- 
hoy, Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  The  No- 
bility, The  Seven  Arts,  August;  Trees,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  February;  1914,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  April. 

Kuder,    Blanche    Bane.    The    Fairy    Town,    The    Lyric, 

August. 
Kueflfner,  Louise  Mallinckrodt.     The  Land  of  Desire,  The 
Minaret,  March;  The  Wind  of  the  World,  The  Min- 
aret, December,  1916. 

L.,  M.     I,  Too,  Will  Write  Vers  Libre,  The  Forge,  Febru- 
ary. 
L.,  L.     Spider  Song,*  The  Forge,  November,  1916. 
Lackey,  Alexander  McK.     Sonnet,  The  Masses,  May. 
Lacoste,  Lucie.     Waiting,  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916. 
Laird,  William.     Interlude,  The  Lyric,  July;  Schumann- 
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Heink  in  Pittsburgh,*  Contemporary  Verse,  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  The  Anchor,  Contemporary  Verse,  April; 
To  A  Mountain  Peak,  Contemporary  Verse,  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  To  A  New  Passion,  Contemporary  Verse, 
February;  To  a  Young  Man,  Contemporary  Verse, 
November,  1916. 

Lamb,  Louis  Albert.  Matters  Grow  Worse,  Beedy's  Mir- 
ror, June  22. 

Lampton,  W.  J.     Art  and  Artist,  The  Art  World,  June. 

Larned,  William  Trowbridge.  Ballade  of  the  Last 
Straw,*  Beedy's  Mirror,  July  27. 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  On  the  Balcony,  The  Lyric,  August; 
Resurrection,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

Lawrence,  Josephine.     Memory,**  The  Bellman,  Feb.  17. 

Ledwidge,  Francis.  The  Sylph,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  September. 

Lee,  Agnes.  Bach  at  the  Organ,*  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, Mar.  22;  Evening,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  The  Answer,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  The  Doll,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May; 
The  Dream  Child,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
February;  The  Quest,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
February. 

Lee,  Muna.  A  Song  of  Happiness,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  August;  An  Old  Grief,*  The  Smart  Set,  July; 
But  Still,  The  Smart  Set,  February;  Concerning  All 
THE  Poets  of  All  the  World,*  The  Smart  Set,  Sep- 
tember; Compensation,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
August;  Genesis,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  Go  Out  Across 
the  Hills,  The  Smart  Set,  February ;  It  is  Only  Then, 
The  Smart  Set,  April;  Mahhavis,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  August;  Shadows,  I-II,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  August;  Song  for  a  Harp,**  The  Smart 
Set,  January;  The  Dreamer,  The  Smart  Set,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  The  Perfect  Song,  The  Smart  Set,  October, 
1916;  The  Stars  are  Colored  Blossoms,  The  Smart  Set, 
November,  1916;  The  Tryst,  The  Smart  Set,  May; 
Twilight  Song,  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916;  Wi' 
Thoughts  of  Mt  Love,  The  Smart  Set,  July;  Wind- 
blown, I-III,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August; 
You,  The  Smart  Set,  June. 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard.  Homeward  Bound,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, October,  1916;  Sailing  Companions,  Harper's 
Magazine,    February;    The    Lost    Paradise,*    Harper's 
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Magazine,  April;  The  Wood  Nymph,**  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, August;  When  I  Am  Very  Old,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, November,  1916, 
Lehr,  Maryetta.    Morning  Dew,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 

May  12. 
Leland,  Robert  DeCamp.    Memorabilia,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, July. 
Leonard,   Dorothy  B.     At  Horseshoe  Beach,**   The  Cen- 
tury  Magazine,   August;   My  Daughter's   Hair,*    The 
Century  Magazine,  April. 
Leslie,  Shane.    Oblivio  Dei,***  Scribner's  Magazine,  March. 
Lewin,  Albert.     Feet  of  the  Wind,*   The  Poetry  Journal, 
February;  "  I  Am  Never  Merry  W^hen  I  Hear  Sweet 
Music,"   The  Colonnade,  October,  1916;   The   Passer,** 
The  Colonnade,  December,  1916;  Twilight,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  February.  ^ 

Levin,   Lottie.     Verses,   By   the   Pupils   of   the   St.   Johns 

Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Lewis,  Charlton.     Pro  Patria,***   The   Yale  Review,  July. 
Lewis,  Jay.     Moon-Wandering,  The  Bookman,  April. 
Lewis',   Katharine   Park.     The   World   is   Full  of   Bonny 

Lads,*  Contemporary  Verse,  May. 
Lewis,  Margaret.  Yellow  Leaves,  The  Smart  Set,  Febru- 
ary. 
Lewis,  Nancy.  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Jan.  6;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Dec.  16,  1916;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Dec.  30,  1916;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los  An- 
geles Graphic,  Jan.  20;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  3;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  17;  Rhymed  Ragout,  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Mar.  3;  The  Wonderful  Year  (Wil- 
liam J.  Locke),  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Dec.  9,  1916, 
Li  Po.  Drunk,  translated  from  the  Chinese  of  Li  Po 
BY  Sasaki  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  The  Little  Re- 
view, June;  Gently-Drunk  Woman,  translated  from 
THE  Chinese  of  Li  Po  by  Sasaki  and  Maxwell  Boden- 
heim, The  Little  Review,  June;  Mountain-Top  Temple, 
translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Sasaki  and  Max- 
well Bodenheim,  The  Little  Review,  June;  Perfume- 
Remembrance,  translated  from  the  Chinese  of  Li 
Po  BY  Sasaki  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  The  Little 
Review,  June. 
Lieberman,  Elias.     Soldini,  Vaudeville  Violinist,*  Every- 
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body's  Magazine,  February;  The  Quest  op  Pieeeot,** 
Puck. 

Lindsay,  Vachel.  Mark  Twaik  axd  Joan  op  Arc,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July ;  Niagara,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  July;  Our  Mother  Pocahontas,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  The  Broncho 
That  Would  Not  be  Broken  of  Dancing,***  The 
Seven  Arts,  August. 

Ling  Chen-Ping.  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Hills  (trans- 
lated FROM  THE  Chinese  by  Henrt  C.  Fenn),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  June. 

Linn,  Edith  Willis.  A  Marching  Song  for  America,** 
Life,  July  12;  The  Rxhn,*  Pearsons  Magazine,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  To  A  Whistle  Blown  by  a  Boy,*  The  Chris- 
tian Register,  Dec.  7,  1916. 

Linn,  Mabel.  Madrigal,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
May;  Spring,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Livesay,  Florence  Randal.  My  Field,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  November,  1916;  Ruthenian  Lovers,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  November,  1916;  Song  op 
Departure,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  November, 
1916;  The  Kalina,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916. 

Lippmann,  L.  Blackledge.  At  Parting,*  Contemporary 
Verse,  October,  1916. 

Long,  Haniel.  To  Newark,  The  Newarker,  September- 
October,  1916. 

Long,  John  Luther.  The  Moon  in  the  Moat,  From  the 
Japanese,  Contemporary  Verse,  April. 

Louys,  Pierre.  For  the  Monument  of  Le  Conte  de 
Lisle  (translated  from  the  French  by  Celia  Louise 
Crittenton),  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number. 

Loving,  Pierre.  Dawn  in  the  City,*  The  Catholic  World, 
Sept.;  Sea  Vision,  The  Colonnade,  February;  To  Ma- 
dame Sarah  Bernhardt,  The  Colonnade,  October,  1916. 

Low,  Benjamin  R.  C.  These  United  States,***  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  Feb.  7;  Underground,  The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  November,  1916. 

Lowell,  Amy.  A  Lover,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Autumnal  Equinox,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember; Autumn,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  A  Year  Passes,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  March;  Before  War  Is  Declared,**  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  Feb.  28;  Desolation,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
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zine  of  Verse,  March;  Disillusion-,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  Document,***  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  Ephemera,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  March;  Eugharis  Amazonica,*  Good  House- 
keeping, April;  Flotsam,  The  Seven  Arts,  November, 
1916;  From  China,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Guns  as  Keys:  and  the  Great  Gate  Swin^gs,*** 
The  Seven  Arts,  August;  Illusion,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  March;  July  Midnight,*  The  Lyric,  July; 
Meditation,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Ombre  Chinoise,**  The  Yale  Review,  January;  On  a 
Certain  Critic,***  The  Little  Review,  March;  One  of 
the  "  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji,"  by  Hokusai,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  Orange  of  Midsummer, 
The  Seven  Arts,  April;  Paper  Fishes,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  Sea-Blue  and  Blood-Red,*** 
North  American  Review,  April;  Streets,**  Adapted 
from  the  poet  Yakura  Sanjin,  1769,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  March;  Sunshine,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  March;  The  Bather,**  Harper's  Magazine, 
August;  The  Breaking  Out  of  the  Flags,**  The  In- 
dependent, June  2;  The  Camellia  Tree  of  Matsue,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  The  Dusty  Hour 
Glass,  The  Independent,  Mar.  5;  The  Emperor's  Gar- 
den,*** Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  To  a 
Husband,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Trades,  The  Yale  Review,  January;  William  Blake,** 
The  Yale  Review,  January. 
Lowrey,  Perrin  Holmes.  An  Old  Violin,*  The  Colonnade, 
February. 

M.  and  M.    Parents,  The  Forge,  February. 

M.  D.     Two  Contentements,  The  Masses,  October,  1916. 

M,,  O.  T.  The  Child,  The  Forge,  February;  The  Father, 
The  Forge,  February. 

M.,  M.  S.     Bondage,  The  Catholic  World,  July. 

M.,  V.     Lullaby,  The  Forge,  February. 

MacDonald,  Francis  C.  Optima  Memoriae,*  Scribner's 
Magazine,  November,  1916. 

Machar,  J.  S.  On  Golgotha  (translated  from  the  Bo- 
hemian BY  Otto  Katouc),  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Num- 
ber. 

Maclntyre,  Carlyle.  Ad  Matrem,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
May  12. 
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Mackay,  Isabel  Ecclestone.     Killed  in  Action,  The  Forum, 

July. 
MacKaye,  Percy.    Eliot  to  Wilson,  The  Independent,  Nov. 
6,  1916;  Les  Soeurs  (To  Madame  Saeah  Bernhardt),** 
The  Boston  Transcript,  May  19;  Liebknecht  or  Hohen- 
zolleen.  The  Independent,  Apr.  28;  Marching  With 
Papa  Joffee,  A  Song  to  Fifes  and  Drums,*  The  Bos- 
ton  Transcript,  May   12;   Russia,   1917,   Contemporary 
'Verse,  April;  The  Battle  Call  of  Alliance,  A  Hymn 
for  Music,  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  6. 
Malley,    Augustus   David.     An    Archangel's    Query,    The 

Catholic  World,  April. 
Mann,    Dorothea    Lawrence.    Candle-Glow,*    The    Boston 

Transcript,  July  22. 
Mann,  Karl.    My  Ultimate  Lady,  The  Lyric,  August. 
Manning,  Frederic.     Anacreontic,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 

Verse,  January. 
Marcovici,  William.     Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 

Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Markham,  Edwin.     Our  Believing  Thomas,  The  Independ- 
ent, Oct.  23,  1916. 
Marks,  Jeannette.     Beside  the  Way,  The  Outlook,  Feb.  7; 
His  Name?**  The  Bellman,  June  23;  The  Tide,*  Con- 
temporary Verse,  January. 
Marlowe,     Diantha     Horne.     The     Milkweed     Bird,     The 

Youth's  Companion,  Sept.   13. 
Marshall,  Marguerite  Mobers.    "Who  Hath  Desired  the 

Sea,"  **  Ainslee's  Magazine. 
Martin,  Lannie  Haynes.  Reunion,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  16;  Widowhood,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  16. 
Masefield,  John.  The  Choice,  Contemporary  Verse,  Jan- 
uary; The  Will  to  Perfection,**  The  Yale  Review, 
April;  The  Wind-Barren,  The  Yale  Review,  October, 
1916. 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee.  Boyhood  Friends,***  The  Yale  Re- 
view, January;  Christmas  at  Indian  Point,**  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1916;  Dear  Old  Dick  (In  Memory 
of  Richard  E,  Burke),  Reedy's  Mirror,  Aug.  10;  Mx. 
Calm,**  Reedy's  Mirror,  Jan.  21;  My  Light  With 
Yours,**  Reedy's  Mirror,  Apr.  20;  Pulling  the  Tooth, 
Reedy's  Mirror,  May  4;  The  Lake  Boats,*  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Feb.  9;  The  Letter,**  Reedy's  Mirror,  Mar. 
30;  The  Loom,***  Reedy's  Mirror,  Aug.  3;  To-morrow 
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IS  My  Birthday,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Sept.  14;  Widow  La 
Rue,***  Beedy's  Mirror,  Jan.  19. 

Mastin,  Florence  Ripley.  A  Manhattan  Yard,  The 
Masses,  March;  April  Night,  The  Masses,  June; 
Dryad,  The  Masses,  July;  The  Old-Fashioned  Gar- 
den,* The  Masses,  July;  The  Teacher  Speaks,**  The 
Masses,  May;  To  One  Loved,  The  Masses,  August. 

Matson,   Norman   H.     Propaganditti,    The   Masses,   March. 

Mayer,  Edwin  Justus.     Sonnet,  The  Masses,  September. 

Maynard,  Theodore.  Gratitude,**  The  Catholic  World, 
April;  Mater  Desolata  (To  Margaret  Pearse),*  The 
Catholic  World,  February. 

Maysl,  Kadra.  Gypsy  Song,  The  Masses,  June;  The 
Franc-Tireur,  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  6. 

McCarthy,  John  Russell.  Daisies,  The  Smart  Set,  May; 
Dandelion,*  The  Smart  Set,  April;  Pine,*  Contem- 
porary Verse,  January;  Violet,  Contemporary  Verse, 
March;  Wild  Rose,  The  Smart  Set,  May. 

McCIure,  John.  Ballad  of  His  Own  Fireside,*  The  Smart 
Set,  February;  Carol,  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916; 
Chanson  Naive,*  The  Smart  Set,  September;  Elf's 
Song,**  The  Smart  Set,  August;  Finis,*  The  Smart 
Set,  July;  Homage,  The  Smart  Set,  April;  Home,** 
The  Smart  Set,  July;  I  Could  Forgive,  The  Smart  Set, 
May;  The  Celts,  The  Smart  Set,  October,  1916. 

McCourt,  Edna  Wahlert.  Scarlet  Wings,  Poet  Lore,  Va- 
cation Number;  The  Cloud  Woman,  Poet  Lore,  Vaca- 
tion Number;  The  Desert,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Num- 
ber; The  Lost  Lover,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number; 
The  Lovers,*  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number;  The  Wa- 
ter Lily,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number;  Wenewelir, 
Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number. 

McGuckin,  Mildred  Criss.  Dawn,  The  Colonnade,  Decem- 
ber, 1916. 

McGuirk,  Regis.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

McCuUough,  Annie  Willis.  Father's  Day,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  July  5;  The  Road  to  Story-Book  Land, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  2. 

McGiffert,  Gertrude  Huntington.  The  Keynote  of  the 
Mountain,*  The  Poetry  Beview  of  America,  December, 
1916. 

McGill,  Anna  Blanche.  Sundown  in  the  City,  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  November,  1916. 
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McGill,  Charles.  Give  Us  This  Day,  The  Catholic  World, 
December,  1916. 

McKinney,  E.  L.  Next  to  Pure  Reading  Matter,  The 
Century  Magazine,  May;  One  Who  Benefits,  The 
Century  Magazine,  March;  The  Pitiable  Penguin  and 
HIS  Awkward  Appetite,**  The  Century  Magazine, 
October,  1916;  Vers  Libre  Liberated,  The  Century 
Magazine,  April. 

McMullen,  Dysart.  The  Challenge,*  The  Outlook,  May 
30. 

McNaught,  Elmond  Franklin.  Gray  Morning,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Spring  Morning,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Medusenhaupt.     Jealousy,  The  Masses,  March. 

Medhurst,  Francis.  The  Children's  Isle,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, November,  1916. 

Mercantini,  Luigi.  The  Gleaner  of  Sapri,  Poet  Lore,  Win- 
ter Number,  1916. 

Mesquida,  Anna  Blake.  The  City  of  Heritage,  The  Nem- 
arker,  September-October,  1916;  Tribute,**  The  New- 
arker,  September-October,  1916. 

Metcalf,  Thomas  Newell.  Turkish  Dick,  The  Century 
Magazine,  March;  Unfortunate  Fanny,  The  Century 
Magazine,  June. 

Michelson,  Max.  A  Polish  Girl,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verst,  March;  Fire,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  Gone,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March^ 
Knowledge,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
"  Newly  Seeded,"  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Night  Moods,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Off,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March;  On  a  Windy 
Afternoon,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Playing  Horse,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March; 
Portrait,  To  H.  M.,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  The  Adversary,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  »f  Verse, 
March;  Traveler,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March. 

Middleton,  Scudder.  A  Woman,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  March;  Interlude,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Jan- 
uary; The  Beloved,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
January;  The  Lost  Comrade,  The  Poetry  Review  of 
America,  February;  The  Poets,***  Contemporary  Verse, 
January;  The  Return,  Contemporary  Verse,  February; 
The  Servant,**  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love 
Lyrics,  July;  The   Stranger,  Poetry,  A   Magazine  of 
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Verse,  April;  To  an  Old  Couple,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  April. 

Miki,  Rofu.  On  the  Grass*  (Eunice  Tietjens,  translator). 
The  Stratford  Journal,  Marcii. 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  Afternoon  on  a  Hill,** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August;  Kin  to  Sorrow, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August;  The  Little 
Tavern,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer.  The  Railroad  Station,  The  New  Re- 
public, Nov.  11,  1916;  To  Remorse,  The  New  Republic, 
Nov.  11,  1916;  A  Bread  and  Butter  Letter,  The  New 
Republic,  Nov.  11,  1916. 

Miller,  J.  Corson.  At  the  Grave  of  Rupert  Brooke  ** 
(Young  English  Soldier-poet,  killed  by  sunstroke  in 
THE  Dardanelles,  and  buried  in  the  Greek  Island  of 
ScYROs  IN  April,  1915),  The  Boston  Transcript;  Salve 
Regina  Sterna,**  The  Catholic  World,  August;  The 
Dead  Astronomer,**  New  York  Times. 

Miner,   Jessie   S.     And  Yet,*   Scribner's  Magazine,  March. 

Minot,  John  Clair.  Bid  the  Land  o'  Dreams  Cood-by, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  18;  Buster's  Visit  to 
Dreamland,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  18;  E 
Pluribus  Unum,*  The  Youth's  Companion,  June  28; 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  Sermon,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Apr.  5;  The  Baby  Pan,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Apr. 
12;  The  Boy  and  the  Flag,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
June  14;  The  Sword  of  Arthur,**  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  24;  When  April  is  on  the  Way,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  29. 

Mitchell,  Ruth  Comfort.  In  the  Court  of  Abundance,** 
The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  October,  1916;  To 
J.  W.,  The  Century  Magazine,  November,  1916;  Vene- 
tian Boats,  The  Century  Magazine,  October,  1916. 

Mixter,  Florence  K.  A  Greek  Coffee  House,  The  Masses, 
August;  Elegy,**  The  Masses,  July. 

Monnette,  Orra  Eugene.  A  Revery,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Mar.  17;  End  of  the  Road,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Dec.  2,  1916;  Hope,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Dec.  16,  1916;  The  Marsh,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
Feb.  3. 

Monroe,  Harriet.  A  Letter  of  Farewell,**  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  January;  To  W.  J.  C.,**  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  November,  1916. 

Moreland,    John    Richard.     Gifts,**    The    Minaret,    June; 
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Tears,  The  Minaret,  December,  1916;  The  Living  Lie, 
The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September; 
What  Would  You  Give?  **  The  Minaret,  April;  When 
I  AM  Dead,  The  Minaret,  November,  191G;  Worthless, 
The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September. 

Morgan,  Emanuel;  Hay,  Elijah;  Knish,  Anne.  Prism  on 
THE  Present  State  op  Poetry,**  Others,  January. 

Morgan,  Emanuel.  Opus  81,  Others,  January;  Opus  88, 
Others,  January;  Opus  96,  The  Little  Review,  July; 
Opus  97,  Others,  January;  Opus  103,  Others,  January; 
Opus  106,**  Others,  January;  Opus  115,  Others,  Jan- 
uary. 

Morgan,  Edwin  J.  Sea-Song,  The  Colonnade,  December, 
1916. 

Morley,  Christopher.  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Coal- 
Bin,**  The  Century  Magazine,  February;  O.  Henry  — 
Apothecary,**  Everybody's  Magazine,  February;  On 
First  Looking  into  a  Subway  Excavation,***  The 
Century  Magazine,  March;  Pedometer,**  The  Century 
Magazine,  December,  1916. 

Morton,  Carrel.  Reverie  Over  a  Demi-Tasse,  The  Masses, 
June. 

Morton,  David.  A  Dinner,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  An  Old 
Woman:  In  War-Time,***  The  Bellman,  Nov.  25,  1916; 
Home,  The  Smart  Set,  December,  1916;  Immortalis,** 
The  Bellman,  Aug.  4;  Phantoms,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
February;  Resurgam,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  February; 
Revelation,  The  Poetry  Journal,  February;  Reverie,* 
The  Smart  Set,  September;  That  Day  You  Came,  The 
Smart  Set,  December,  1916;  To  One  Dead,**  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  February;  When-  I  am  Dead,**  The 
Poetry  Journal,  February;  William  Winter,*  The 
Century  Magazine,  September;  You,  The  Smart  Set, 
July. 

Morton,  Johnson.  A  Fine  Solution,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  17;  Half  Past  Eight,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  24. 

Morris,  Olivette.  An  Afternoon  Stroll,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  17;  Sewing  in  the  Garden,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Sept.  6;  Waiting  for  Santa,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Dec.  14,  1916. 

Morrison,  John.  If  Only  Wants  Come  True  !  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Jan.  23;  The  Empty  Nest,  The  Youth's 
Companion,   Nov.    16,    1916;    The    Farm    Where    the 
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Farmer  was  a  Boy,*  The  Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  23; 
The  Frogville  Picnic,  The  Youth's  Companion,  May 
10;  The  Day  of  Washington,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Feb.  15;  The  Mousermobile,*  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Sept.  13;  The  Three  Porpoises,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
July  12;  Why  the  Eskimo  Boys  are  Afraid  of  Santa 
Claus,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  21,  191G. 

Mowrer,  Paul  Scott.  Mist  on  the  Moor,  Poet  Lore,  Vaca- 
tion Number;  Order,  The  Century  Magazine,  January; 
The  Phantom  Washerwoman,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation 
Number;  The  Voice  of  the  Dead,  Poet  Lore,  Vacation 
Number. 

Muir,  Marjorie.     Song,  The  Smart  Set,  April. 

Muir,  Henry  D,  The  Murderess,*  Contemporary  Verse, 
October,  1916. 

Munkittrick,  R.  K.  Tommy's  Stamp  Book,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  31. 

Murphy,  Charles  R.  Martyrs  of  Misfaith,**  The  Nation, 
Mar.  22;  The  Deserted  Garden,  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  April. 

Murphy,  Ethel  Allen.  The  Lost  Love,*  The  Smart  Set, 
July. 

Muse,  Will  D.  The  Sentry,**  Southern  Woman's  Maga- 
zine, August. 

Myrrh,  Hugh.  Best  Sellers,  A  Libretto  for  Writing 
Chaps*  (By  the  Author  of  One),  The  Forge,  February. 


N.,  C.  A.  Flowers,  The  Minaret,  June;  Vision,  The  Min- 
aret, December,  1916. 

Neft,  Bertha.  Mood,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  No- 
vember, 1916. 

Negri,  Ada.  The  Little  Soldier  Unknown  (translated 
FROM  the  Italian  by  Rudolph  Altrocchi),  Poet  Lore, 
Vacation  Number. 

Nesbitt,  Marian.     To  a  Friend,  The  Catholic  World,  March. 

Neumann,  Victor.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Nevin,  Hardwicke.  Girl  o'  Wisp,*  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Nicholl,  Louise  Townsend.  A  Prayer,  Good  Housekeeping, 
December,  1916. 

Noble,  Rose  Cary.  Fulfilment,*  Scrihner's  Magazine,  Jan- 
uary. 


North,  Jessica  Nelson,  A  Warning,**  The  Century  Magor 
zine,  April. 

Northcross,  Eleanor  Haramack.  The  Dead  Daughter,* 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Apr.  19. 

Nosreme,  H.  O.  Puss  and  Her  Tail,  The  Independent,  Dec. 
4,  1916. 

Noyes,  Alfred.  Ghosts  of  the  New  World,**  The  Book- 
man, July;  Kilmeny,**  The  Bookman,  June;  Old  Cap'k 
Storm- Along,**  The  Bookman,  June;  Princeton  in 
War  Time,*  The  Outlook,  June  13;  Wireless,*  The 
Bookman,  June. 

O'Bolger,  T.  D.  Counsels  of  O'Riordan,  The  Rain- 
maker,** Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December, 
1916. 

O'Brien,  Edward  J.  Flower,**  The  Little  Review,  April; 
Foam,**  The  Little  Review,  April;  For  One  Who 
Went  (I.  M.:  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett),***  The  Strat- 
ford Journal,  March;  The  Shepherd  Boy,**  Scribner's 
Magazine,  November,  1916. 

O'Connor,  Armel.  Apportionment,  The  Catholic  World, 
October,  1916;  The  Wise  Virgins,*  The  Catholic  World, 
August. 

O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson.  Goodbye,***  The  Bellman, 
Mar.  24;  In  Memoriam:  Francis  Ledwidge  (Killed  in 
Action,  July  31,  1917),**  The  New  York  Tribune, 
Aug.  16;  The  Listeners  (With  a  Copy  of  Walter  de 
LA  Mare's  Book),  The  Sonnet,  No.  II. 

O'Donnell,  S.S.C,  Charles  L.  A  Road  to  Ireland,  The 
Catholic  World,  March;  Martin  of  Touks,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916. 

O'Hara,  John  Myers.  Evocation,  The  Smart  Set,  October, 
1916. 

Oppenheim,  James.  America,***  The  Seven  Arts,  March; 
Golden  Death,**  The  Century  Magazine,  October, 
1916;  In  the  Pause  of  Ominous  Foreboding  Days,*** 
The  Seven  Arts,  August;  Memories  of  Whitman  and 
Lincoln,***  The  Seven  Arts,  May;  Morning  and  I,* 
The  Century  Magazine,  September;  Out,  Everybody's 
Magazine,  December,  1916;  Prelude  (To  "Creation" — 
A  Drama),**  The  Seven  Arts,  January;  The  Ancient 
of  Days,**  The  Lyric,  August;  The  Song  of  the  Up- 
rising,*** The  Seven  Arts,  Sept.;  Under  the  Bell,** 
Everybody's  Magazine,  November,  1916. 
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O'TooIe,  Phelim.  Washington  Pie:  or  The  Pubuc  Buiud- 
iNGs  OF  Medicine  Hat,  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar.  9. 

Orr,  Betty.  The  Foefeit,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July. 

Ostrey,  Ethel.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

P.  S.  M.    A  Valentine,  The  Forge,  February. 

P.,  E.  W.    Red  Cross,  The  Masses,  September. 

Pearl,  Sarah.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Paget,  Reginald.  Cruisers  on  the  Hudson,*  Supplement 
to  The  Lyric,  June;  Evening,*  Supplement  to  The 
Lyric,  June;  Fog,  Supplement  to  The  Lyric,  June; 
Morning,  Supplement  to  The  Lyric,  June ;  Noon,*  Sup- 
plement  to  The  Lyric,  June;  Translation  from 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  Auf  Tauris,**  Supplement  to  The 
Lyric,  June;  Translation  of  The  Song  of  the  Parcae 
FROM  Goethe's  Iphigenie  Auf  Tauris,  Supplement  to 
the  Lyric,  June. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  The  Star  Dreamer,  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, November,  1916. 

Paradise,  Viola  T.  Clothes,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
August, 

Parks,  M.  M.    March,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  8. 

Parmentier,  Florian.  Les  Langues  De  La  Nuit,  The  Smart 
Set,  September. 

Parrish,  Emma  Kenyon.  The  Feet  of  Anathoth,  The 
Colonnade,  January. 

Parsons,  Mabel  Holmes.  Mist,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  Num- 
ber; The  Fantasy  of  Life,  Poet  Lore,  Summer  Number. 

Parsons,  Mary  Catherine.  Mt  Valentine,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Feb.  8. 

Pattee,  Florence  M.  Merry  May,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
May  3. 

Patterson,  Antoinette  de  Coursey.  Enchanted  Land,** 
The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September. 

Patterson,  Marjorie,  Pierrot's  Answer  from  the 
Trenches.**   (?) 

Patton,  Bess  Hafer.  The  Boudoir  Clock,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, March. 

Patton,  Jr.,  George  S.  Might — Right,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  23. 

Patton,  Miriam  Keep.    The  Clock,  The  Masses,  May. 
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Peabody,  Josephine  Preston.  All  Souls'  Eve,**  The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  November,  1916. 

Pemberton,  Murdock.  Cross  Section,  Beedy's  Mirror,  May 
18. 

Pennypacker,  Grace  F.  What  Baby  Wants,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  June  21- 

Percy,  William  Alexander.  Fulfilment,  Aiter  a  Battle: 
1916,***  The  North  American  Review,  January;  In  Oue 
Yaed,**  The  Bellman,  Aug.  25;  Overtones,**  The  Bell- 
man, Mar.  17;  Sanctuary,**  The  Bellman,  Jan.  20;  The 
Man    in    White  ***    (Ambulance    drivers    from    the 

FRONT  tell  that  TO  THE  GRIEVOUSLY  WOUNDED  ALONE 
ON   THE   BATTLEFIELD THE    HALLUCINATION   OFTEN   COMES 

OF  A  MAN  IN  WHITE  WHO  COMFORTS  them),  The  Bellman, 
Apr.  21;  The  Song  You  Love,*  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Pettee,  Florence  M.  The  Incense  Jar,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, February;  The  Who-Bird,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Sept.  6. 

Phillips,  Charles  Francis.  An  Old  Masterpiece,*  The 
Catholic  World,  Sept.;  Music,*  The  Catholic  World, 
July;  The  Crimson  Snow  (Bethlehem,  1916),**  The 
Catholic  World,  December,  1916;  The  Soldier's  Mother 
(From  a  letter  from  the  Trenches),*  The  Catholic 
World,  May;  Uncas  Island  Revery,  The  Lyric,  July. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie  L.  C.  Singing  Children,**  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Dec.  14,  1916. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  Shipbuilders,  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, July  22. 

Pinckney,  Clara.  The  Summer  Boarders,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Aug.  9. 

Pinifer,  Alice.  Plowman,*  Contemporary  Verse,  April; 
Spring  Trumpets,  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  The 
Lily,  Contemporary  Verse,  April. 

Piper,  Edwin  Ford.  Annie,***  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  March;  Barbed  Wire,**  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  January;  The 
Boy  on  the  Prairie,***  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  March;  Breaking  Sod,**  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  February;  By 
THE  Road,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  January;  Dry  Bones,*  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  January;  Meanwhile,***  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  April;  Once  on" 
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A  Time,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West, 
January;  Ten  Cents  a  Bushel,  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  April;  The  Church,  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  April;  The 
Cowboy,*  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  January;  The  Drought,*  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  February;  The  Ford  at  the 
River,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West, 
February;  The  Grasshoppers,*  The  Midland,  A  Maga- 
zine of  the  Middle  West,  March;  The  Horse  Thief,** 
The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  Jan- 
uary; The  Last  Antelope,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  January;  The  Movers,  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  January;  The 
Prairie  Fire,**  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  February;  The  River  Once  More,  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  March;  The 
Schoolmistress,**  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the 
Middle  West,  March;  The  Settler,  The  Midland,  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  January;  The  Sod 
House,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West, 
February;  The  Well,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of 
the  Middle  West,  February;  The  Well  Digger,  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  February; 
The  Windmill,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  February;  Three  Per  Cent,  a  Month,  The 
Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  April;  Wa- 
ter Barrels,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  February. 

Pitt,  Chart.  In  Rainbow  Land,  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Apr.  23. 

Plunkett,  George  Noble.  Urania,  The  Catholic  World,  No- 
vember, 1916. 

Pohl,  H.  J.  O.  An  Up-To-Date  Wail,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  June  23. 

Porter,  Charlotte.  Quoth  the  Duck,*  Poet  Lore,  Winter 
Number,  1916. 

Porter,  Ethel  Hallett.  Wood  Magic,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Dec.  9,  1916. 

Porterfield,  G.  A.     In  Hospital,  The  Bellman,  July  28, 

Potter,  Miriam  Clark.  A  Feast  at  Happy  Highlands,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  July  26;  Dreams  for  Three,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Feb.  8;  The  Sandman's  Wife, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  11. 
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Pottle,  Emery,     lyr  Italy,  Harper's  Magazine,  June;  The 

Day's  Journey,  Good  Housekeeping,  July. 
Pound,  Ezra.     Three  Cantos,  I,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 

Verse,  June;  Three  Cantos,  II,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 

Verse,  July;  Three  Cantos,  III,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 

of  Verse,  August. 
Powell,   Arthur.     Illumination,   The  Bookman,  March. 
Powel,  Jr.,  Harford.     A  Letter  to  W.  Peirce  in  Paris,** 

Contemporary  Verse,  December,  1916. 
Powers,  Mabel.     An  Iroquois  Thanksgiving,***  The  Out- 
look, Nov.  22,  1916. 
Pratt,  Anna  M.     A  May  Frolic,  The   Youth's  Companion, 

May  10;  A  Winter  Blanket,  The  Youth's  Companion, 

Feb.  1. 
Price,     C.     A.     Ubique,     Scribner's     Magazine,     February; 

When  School  Begins  Again,  The  Youth's  Companion, 

Sept.  13. 
Price,    N.    O.     A   July   Jingle,    The    Youth's    Companion, 

June  28. 
Pulsifer,    Harold   Trowbridge.     Phantoms,*    The    Outlook, 

Jan.  3. 
Putte,  Dorothy.     Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 

Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Putte,  Winnifred.     Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 

Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

R.,  M.  Intellectual  Inhibition,  The  Masses,  July;  Quiet, 
The  Masses,  July. 

R.,  S.  Lines  Written  in  a  Barber  Shop,  The  Forge,  No- 
vember, 1916. 

Ragsdale,  Lulah.  The  Illiterate,**  The  Poetry  Journal, 
April. 

Randall,  Herbert.  Gutter  Song,*  The  Boston  Transcript, 
Apr.  25;  The  Sunshine  Path,*  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, July  5 ;  When  Jamie  the  Piper  Comes  Back,*  The 
Boston  Transcript,  August. 

Raphael,  Alice.     Phantoms,  The  Seven  Arts,  June. 

Raymund,  Bernard.  At  Sunset,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine 
of  the  Middle  West,  June;  Lachrymae  Rerum,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  March;  The  Lovers,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, March. 

Redpath,  Beatrice.  The  Cat,  The  Smart  Set,  November, 
1916. 

Reed,  Edward  Bliss.  The  Dawn,**  The  Yale  Review, 
October,  1916. 
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Reed,  John.  Hospital  Notes,  I-III,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  August. 

Reedy,  William  Marion.  The  CoKauERORS,  On  a  Famous 
Painting  of  this  Title  by  Charles  Fritel,**  Reedy's 
Mirror,  Apr.  20. 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth.  A  Song,  The  Lyric,  June;  All 
Hallows,**  The  Smart  Set,  November,  1916;  Arraign- 
ment,*** The  Sonnet;  Lilac  Dusk,**  The  Midland,  A 
Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  September. 

Reich,  Jr.,  Henry.     Prelude,  The  Masses,  April. 

Rethy,  Joseph  Bernard.  Amor  Sin  Morte,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  July. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.  Atavism,  The  Bellman,  Aug.  11;  Ques- 
tions, The  Century  Magazine,  May;  The  Plainsman,** 
The  Bellman,  Feb.  3;  Revolution,**  The  Century  Mag- 
azine, June. 

Rice,  Frederick  Garnett.    You,  The  Masses,  October,  1916. 

Rich,  H.  Thompson.  In  a  Bungalow,  The  Madrigal,  A 
Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  September;  Longing,  The 
Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  Note,* 
The  Poetry  Journal,  January;  Poetry,**  The  Poetry 
Journal,  January;  Pyrotechnics,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
January;  Quandary,  The  Poetry  Journal,  January; 
She  Sings,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
August;  The  Scissor-Man,**  The  Forum,  July;  "  World 
Without  End,  Amen  ! "  *  The  Poetry  Journal,  Jan- 
uary. 

Rich,  Lila.  Frozen  Heart,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  Praise,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
The  Snowstorm,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
War,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Richardson,  James  E.  The  Bunty  Shoe  (New  Jersey 
Pine  Barrens),**  Contemporary  Verse,  October,  '16. 

Rickard,  Oswald  M.  Kitbird  Land,  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, June  21;  The  Aviation  Meet,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Sept.  27;  The  Fourth  in  the  Arctic,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  July. 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria.  A  Grave  Hour  (Sarah  T.  Barrows, 
translator).  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number,  1916;  Autumn 
Day,**  The  Bookman,  October,  1916;  Presentiment** 
(Sarah  T.  Barrows,  translator),  Poet  Lore,  Winter 
Number,  1916;  The  Angels**  (Sarah  T.  Barrows, 
translator).  Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number,  1916. 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.    My  Wage,**   Good  Housekeeping, 
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August;  Silence,  The  Poetry  Journal,  January;  The 
Ghostly  Galley,  The  Poetry  Journal,  January; 
WoEDS,**  The  Lyric,  July. 

Rivola,  Flora  Shufelt.  The  Mother's  Meeting,  The 
Masses,  July. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  Gwynne.  An  Unknown  Princess  (Lines 
ON  THE  Painting  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,*  The  Book- 
man, August. 

Roberts,  Mary  Eleanor.  The  New  CuRRicuLtrM,*  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  Feb.  28. 

Robins,  Nelson.     On  Growing  Old,  The  Art  World,  July. 

Robinson,  Corinne  R.  Uriel,***  Scribner's  Magazine, 
March. 

Robinson,  Eloise.  Clytie  Swims  at  Dawn,**  The  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  February;  Sweat-Shop  Flowers,* 
The  Masses,  September;  War,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May. 

Rodker,  John.  Because  Some  Lover,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  June;  Dead  Queens,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  In  a  Garden,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June. 

Rosenberg,  Isaac.  Break  of  Day  in  the  Trenches,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  Marching, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916. 

Rosenthal,  David.     Pagliacco,  The  Masses,  April. 

Roth,  Samuel.  After,**  The  Boston  Transcript,  June  7; 
After  the  Feast,**  The  Boston  Transcript,  May  9;  A 
Lost  Spring,  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  Declara- 
tion,** The  Boston  Transcript,  May  9;  Earth  Longs 
Not,  The  Boston  Transcript,  June  7;  Ghosts,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  February;  If  I  Should  Speak,  Contem- 
porary Verse,  January;  In  Memory  of  Reginald 
Paget,*  Supplement  to  The  Lyric,  June;  Let  Me  Be 
Calm,  The  Minaret,  March;  Shelley,  Contemporary 
Verse,  February;  Should  You  Turn  from  Me,**  The 
Boston  Transcript,  May  9;  The  Wanderer,*  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  June  7;  Trifles,  Contemporary  Verse, 
January. 

Rue,  Lars.     The  Ideal  Death-Bed,  The  Smart  Set,  April. 

S.  C.  W.     The  Artist's  Rondeau,**  The  Forge,  February. 
S.,  E.  S.     To  a  Schoolmistress,**  The  Masses,  September. 
Sabel,  Marx  G.     En   Passant,  Contemporary    Verse,  Jan- 
uary; A  Burlesque  Queen,  Contemporary  Verse,  April; 
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The  CoNaxiEROK,  Contemporary  Verse,  April;  The 
Politician,  Contemporary  Verse,  April. 

Samuel,  Maurice.     Remembering  Now,  The  Lyric,  August. 

Sanborn,  Mary  Farley.  The  Barrel  Stave,*  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August;  The  Kursaal  at  Reims,*  The  Boston 
Transcript,  May  9;  The  Verses,  Reedy's  Mirror,  May 
18. 

Sanborn,  Robert  Alden.  Charles  Chaplin,**  The  Poetry 
Journal,  March;  The  Island,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July;  To  Walden,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July;  Watching  for  Fairies,**  The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  January. 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Adelaide  Crapsey,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  April;  Alix,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
April;  Baby  Face,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April; 
Bringers,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Chi- 
cago Poet,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Fire- 
logs,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Gargoyle, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  In  Tali,  Grass,*** 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Loam,  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  April;  Moon,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  April;  Moon-Set,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  April;  Old  Timers,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  Sept.;  Prairie  Waters,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  April;  Repetitions,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  April;  Street  Window,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  April;  The  Year,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
April;  Throw  Roses,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
April;  Wireless,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April. 

Saphier,  William.  Praise,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
April;  To — ,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  April. 

Sapir,  Edward.  The  Moth,  The  Minaret,  June;  The 
Music  of  the  Spheres,  The  Minaret,  June. 

Sawyer,  Ruth.     Bondage,  Good  Housekeeping,  June. 

Schaff,  Harrison  H.  To  England,**  The  Poetry  Review 
of  America,  December,  1916. 

SchaufHer,  Robert  Haven.  Love  Song,  The  Minaret,  April; 
The  Harmonies  of  Heaven,  The  Lyric,  July;  The 
White  Comrade,*  The  Outlook,  Jan.  24. 

Schaukal,  Richard.  Wind  of  June  (translation  from  the 
German),  The  Minaret,  December,  1916. 

Schoonmaker,  Frank  M.  O  Poet,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July;  The  Brook,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  The  Bubble,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
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To  A  Sparkling  Piece  of  Crystal,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  July. 

Schueler,  Elsie  Lasker.  To  the  Prin-ce  of  Morocco  (Louise 
Mallinckrodt  Kueffner,  translator),  Poet  Lore,  Winter 
Number,  1916. 

Schuyler,  Margaretta.  In  the  Corner  by  the  Wall,  The 
Masses,  February;  The  Little  Ugly  Duckling,  The 
Masses,  June. 

ScoUard,  Clinton.  A  Hill  in  Picardy,  The  Independent, 
Oct.  2,  1916;  An  Alien,**  Scribner's  Magazine,  August; 
An  Arcadian,  The  Smart  Set,  July;  An  Egyptian 
Dawn,  Contemporary  Verse,  March;  An  Exile,  Har- 
per's Magazine,  March;  Glamour,  The  Lyric,  June; 
Keats,  The  Bookman,  January;  My  Songs,  The  Smart 
Set,  September;  Rainbows,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Apr.  12;  Roses  in  the  Rain,  Harper's  Magazine,  May; 
The  Flutes  of  Faery,**  The  Bellman,  Jan.  6;  The 
Frogs  of  Windham,**  The  Bellman,  Feb.  10;  The  Last 
Red  Leaf,*  The  Bellman,  Dec.  2,  1916;  The  Morning 
Walk,*  The  Bellman,  June  16;  The  Reed-Player,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  April;  The  Spirit,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, August. 

Scott,  Cyril  Kay.  Lights  at  Evening  (All  Saints'  Bay), 
The  Poetry  Journal,  August;  Off  Shore,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August;  On  the  San  Francisco,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August;  Spring  in  the  High  Desert,**  The 
Poetry  Journal,  August;  The  Desert,  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, August. 

Scott,  Margretta.  An  Old  Woman  to  a  Young  Girl,** 
Reedy' s  Mirror,  July  13;  Prouty,**  Reedy' s  Mirror, 
July  13. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell.  To  a  Canadian  Aviator  Who 
Died  For  His  Country  in  France,**  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, August. 

Seiffert,  Marjorie  Allen.  Epitaphs,  I-VII,***  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  I  Am  Here,  My 
Beloved,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December, 
1916;  Libation,  Contemporary  Verse,  January;  Mid- 
summer,* The  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916;  No- 
vember Afternoon,  The  Little  Review,  April;  Por- 
trait OF  a  Lady  in  Bed,**  Reedy' s  Mirror,  June  8; 
Possession,  The  Masses,  March;  Singalese  Love  Songs, 
The  Masses,  March;  The  Father  Speaks,**  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Oct.  31,  1916;  The  Ghost,  Contemporary 
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Verse,  January;  The  Immortal,*  Reedy' s  Mirror, 
July  6. 

Seitz,  Don.  C.  The  Yarn  of  the  Essex,  A  Ballad,  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  January. 

Seitz,  Mildred.  Song  of  the  Summer  Wind,  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, August. 

Senior,  M.  Dream-Life,  The  North  American  Review, 
March. 

Seton,  E.  Mary.  Virgin  and  Mother,**  The  Queen's 
Work,  July. 

Sexton,  Bernard.  Arnold  Genthe,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
December,  1916;  Atavism,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Febru- 
ary, 

Seymour,  Bliss.  A  Lullaby,  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct. 
31,  1916. 

Seymour,  Helen  Minturn.  Midsummer,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  12. 

Shall,  Matthew.  L'entente  Cordiale,*  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mar.  17. 

Shanafelt,  Clara.     Release,  The  Masses,  October,  1916. 

Shannon,  James.     Hands,  The  Masses,  September. 

Sharman,  Lyon.  A  Swallow,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July;  Cloud-Loved,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
Fish,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Magicians 
AND  the  Gods,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July; 
Porcelains,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  The 
City,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 

Shaw,  Frances.  Broadway  at  Night,  The  Masses,  Septem- 
ber; Little  Lonesome  Soul,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  May;  The  Birds  of  God,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May;  The  Dream  Gift,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May. 

Shepard,  Odell.  A  Nun,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
March;  God's  Picture,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of 
Love  Lyrics,  August;  The  Goldfinch,*  The  Youth's 
Companion,  June  7. 

Sherman,  Ellen  Burns.  The  Earth's  Threnody,  The  Na- 
tion, Jan.  25. 

Sherwood,  Margaret.     My  Soul,  Scribner's  Magazine,  April, 

Simmons,  Laura.     The   Ally,   The  Art  World,  June. 

Shirley,  Frank  A,  In  the  Alameda,  The  Poetry  Journal, 
February. 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay.  Chief  Capilano  Greets  His 
Namesake  at  Dawn,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
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February;  Spring  to  the  Earth  Witch,**  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  February;  The  Wild  Woman's 
Lullaby,  Scribner's  Magazine,  December,  1916. 

Slater,  Mary  White.  Europe  —  A  Retrospect,*  The  Fra, 
January;  When  Spring  Comes  Up  the  April  Hill,* 
The  Masses,  July. 

Slosson,  May  Preston.  The  Nation's  Burden,**  The  In- 
dependent, Jan.  15. 

Smith,  Dugdale.     A  Good  Provider,  The  Masses,  July. 

Smith,  Effie.  Autumn  Winds,  Harper's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember. 

Smith,  Esther  Morton.  Eastward  in  the  "  Common- 
wealth," Contemporary  Verse,  January;  The  Fog 
Drifts  In,  Contemporary  Verse,  March. 

Smith,  Harry  Dugdale.  Smouldering  Volcanoes,  The 
Masses,  June. 

Smith,  Harry.  Monopoly,  The  Masses,  March;  Time- 
Clock,  The  Masses,  March. 

Smith,  Helen  Emery.  Her  Gift,  The  Independent,  Feb. 
26. 

Smith,  Jr.,  J.  Thorne.  Autumn  in  the  Subway,  The  Smart 
Set,  September;  Curse  and  Be  Merry,  The  Masses, 
January;  What  Do  I  Know  of  the  War.'  The  Masses, 
July. 

Smith,  Lewis  Worthington.  Image-Imaginings,**  The  Art 
World,  July. 

Smith,  Marian.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy.  In  No-Man's  Land,*  The  Out- 
look, July  18;  Salutation,  The  Stratford  Journal, 
June;  The  Final  Star,  Harper's  Magazine,  October, 
1916;  Verdun,*  The  Nation,  Apr.  5. 

Smith,  Nora  Archibald.  Morning  in  the  Market  (Wil- 
LiAMSBURGH  Bridge),**  The  Poetry  Review  of  Amer- 
ica, November,  1916;  The  Compassion  of  the  Swal- 
lows (A  Galician  Legend),  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  29. 

Smith,  Ninna  May.  The  Ugly  Woman,  The  Smart  Set, 
May. 

Snow,  Jane.  A  Childless  Wife,**  The  Masses,  August; 
A  Mother,  The  Masses,  August;  A  Society  Woman, 
The  Masses,  August;  A  Suffragist,*  The  Masses,  Au- 
gust. 

Speyer,    Leonora.     To    Saint-Gaudens's    Statue    in    Rock 
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Creek  Cemetery,  Washington,*  Scribner's  Magazine, 
January. 

Spicer,  Anne  Higginson.  Alan  Seeger,**  The  Boston 
Transcript,  Feb.  21. 

Spivak,  Rebecca.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Spofford,  Harriet  Prescott.  Out  of  the  East,*  Scribner's 
Magazine,  August. 

Stahel,  Luisa  Remondino.  The  Shepherdess,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  August. 

Starck,  Mary.  A  Song  of  Winter,  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, Feb.  15. 

Starrett,  Vincent.  The  Man  Who  Talked  with  Lafay- 
ette, The  Forum,  July. 

Stearns,  Harold  Crawford.  Caoine,  The  Smart  Set,  April; 
In  a  Hospital,  The  Masses,  March;  The  Jester,  The 
Smart  Set,  August. 

Stephenson,  Daisy  D.  In  December,  The  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, Dec.  21,  1916. 

Sterling,  George.  Farmer  Haynes'  Niece,**  Beedy's  Mir- 
ror, Dec.  15,  1916;  Past  the  Breakers,  Collier's 
Weekly;  Sails,**  The  Bellman,  June  30;  The  De- 
serted Nest,  Scribner's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  The 
Glass  of  Time,***  The  Bellman,  May  19;  The  Skull 
OF  Shakespeare,***  Pearson's  Magazine;  To  Life,** 
The  Sonnet,  No.  III. 

Stevens,  James.     The  Dance,  The  Masses,  March. 

Stewart,  Mary.  The  Young  Men  Lie  Dead,  The  Inde- 
pendent, Nov.  13,  1916. 

Stieler,  K.  Anathema  (translated  from  the  German  by 
Margarete  Munsterberg),**  The  Stratford  Journal, 
June;  Child  Voices  (translated  from  the  German 
by  Margarete  Munsterberg),*  The  Stratford  Journal, 
June;  Dreams  of  Wandering  (translated  from  the 
German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg),*  The  Stratford 
Journal,  June;  Frauenworth  (translated  from  the 
German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg),**  The  Stratford 
Journal,  June;  Moonlight  Night  (translated  from 
the  German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg),**  The 
Stratford  Journal,  June;  On  the  Shore  (translated 
FROM  THE  German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg),*  The 
Stratford  Journal,  June;  Resignation  (translated 
FROM  THE  German  by  Margarete  Munsterberg),** 
The  Stratford  Journal,  June;  Roses  (translated  from 
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THE  German  by  Maegarete  Muhtsteeberg),**  The 
Stratford    Journal,    June;    Secret    Greetings    (trans- 

lATED      FROM      THE      GeRMAN"     BY     MaRGAEETE      MuNSTEE- 

berg),*  The  Stratford  Journal,  June;  Silent  Woe 
(translated  from  the  German  by  Maegarete  Mun- 
sterberg),*  The  Stratford  Journal,  June. 

Stephanson,  Stephan  G.  At  Close  of  Day  (translated 
FROM  the  Icelandic  by  Mrs.  Asak  Johnson),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  June. 

Stringer,  Arthur.     Exile,*  Everybody's  Magazine,  January. 

Stern,  Caroline.  The  Bied,  Contemporary  Verse,  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Stork,  Charles  Wharton.  A  Seevant  of  God,  Beedy's  Mir- 
ror, Nov.  17,  1916;  Appearances,  The  Minaret,  March; 
Autumn  Ballet,  The  Little  Review,  April;  Deeam 
Song,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  Sep- 
tember; Flying-Fish:  An  Ode,***  The  Poetry  Journal, 
April;  Patriot  Shame,  The  Nation,  Feb.  22;  The 
Artist's  Rondeau,**  The  Forge,  Nov.  2;  The  Ballad  of 
Morgan  Le  Fay,*  The  Lyric,  July;  The  Demon  Steed, 
The  Lyric,  June;  The  Harebell,*  The  Minaret,  April; 
The  Wharf  at  Catania,  The  Colonnade,  December, 
1916. 

Strahan,  Speer.     The  Cry,  The  Catholic  World,  May. 

Stuart,  Blanche.  Queer  Animals,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Sept.  6. 

Stuart,  Muriel.  Bluebell  Night,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  May. 

Sutherland,  Harriet.  An  Easter  Race,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Apr.  5 ;  One  Day  at  a  Time,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Jan.  4;  The  Puzzle  of  Legs,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, July  13. 

Sutherland,  Marjorie.  The  Night  Nurse,**  The  Midland, 
A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  June. 

Swain,  Corinne  Rockwell.  Ode,**  The  Century  Magazine, 
August;  Rondel,**  The  Century  Magazine,  August. 

Swan,  Caroline  D.  The  New  Wine,  The  Catholic  World, 
July;  The  Sleeping  Christ,  The  Catholic  World,  De- 
cember, 1916. 

Swift,  Eliza  Morgan.  The  Village  Central,**  Scrihner's 
Magazine,  December,  1916. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  Recollections,***  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  August. 

Symons,   Arthur.     At  the   Three   Fountains,*  Poetry,  A 
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Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  In  the  Campagna,**  Har- 
per's Magazine,  December,  1916. 

T.,  E.  D.     Exaltation,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  10. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.  East  and  West,  The  Independent, 
Oct.  2,  1916;  My  Peayer,**  Good  Housekeeping,  Octo- 
ber, 1916;  The  Child,*  Good  Housekeeping,  May. 

Taylor,  Deems.  As  Eating-song,*  The  Century  Magazine, 
August. 

Teasdale,  Sara.  A  November  Night,*  Scrihner's  Magazine, 
November,  1916;  Barter,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  June;  Because,**  Beedy's  Mirror,  June  15; 
Doubt,  The  Lyric,  June;  Ebb  Tide,  Beedy's  Mirror, 
June  15;  Houses  of  Dreams,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  Lessons,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  June;  Other  Men,  The  Smart  Set,  January; 
Refuge,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June; 
Schooners,  Everybody's  Magazine,  August;  Spirit's 
House,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June;  Spring 
Rain,*  The  Century  Magazine,  May;  The  Ballad  of 
St.  Kevin,**  Beedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1916;  The  Lamp, 
Beedy's  Mirror,  June  15;  The  Philosopher,**  Good 
Housekeeping,  December,  1916;  The  Silent  Battle* 
(In  Memoriam  —  J.  W.  T.,  Jr.),  Beedy's  Mirror,  Mar. 
30;  The  Strawberry  Man,**  The  Bellman,  Apr.  14; 
Tonight,*  McClure's  Magazine,  August;  Wisdom,  Har- 
per's Magazine,  February;  Wood  Song,**  Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

Tench,  Immanuel.     The  End  of  Ends,  The  Sonnet,  No.  III. 

Thayer,  Stephen  Henry.  At  the  Grave  of  Emerson,  The 
Colonnade,  December,  1916. 

Thomas,  Agnes  Haas.  White  Magic,  The  Smart  Set,  Jan- 
uary. 

Thomas,  Edith  M.  Demos,  The  Stratford  Journal,  June; 
Other  Self,*  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
July;  Stars  in  a  Well,*  The  Stratford  Journal,  June; 
The  Knot  in  the  Skein,**  Everybody's  Magazine, 
April. 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  H.  A  Lively  Game,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, Mar.  29;  A  Song  for  the  Sea,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  July  19;  Lullaby,  The  Masses,  March; 
Monochrome,  The  Masses,  March;  Old  Woman,  The 
Classes,  March. 

Thompson,  Will.    My  Ships,  Everybody's  Magazine,  April; 
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North  of  Celebes,  Everybody's  Magazine,   February. 

Thomson,  Edward.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Thornton,  Marion  Mallette.  The  Attic,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, July. 

Tietjens,  Eunice.  A  Schoij^r,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  December,  1916;  Chinese  New  Year,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December,  1916;  Crepuscle,  The 
Little  Review,  January;  FESTrv'AL  of  Dragon  Boats,** 
The  Little  Review,  January;  Kang  Yi,  The  Little  Re- 
view, January;  New  China:  The  Iron  Works,***  The 
Seven  Arts,  July;  Night-Watch  in  the  Life  Saving 
Station,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  January; 
Our  Chinese  Acquaintance,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  December,  1916;  Poetics,**  The  Little  Review, 
January;  The  Dream,  The  Little  Review,  January; 
The  Hand,**  The  Seven  Arts,  July;  The  Most-Sacred 
Mountain,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  December, 
1916;  The  Son  of  Heaven,  The  Little  Review,  January; 
The  Story-Teller,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  De- 
cember, 1916;  Yin  and  Yang,**  The  Little  Review, 
January. 

Tinckom-Fernandez,  W.  G.  Blue  Hill  Bat,  The  Nation, 
Feb.  1. 

Tobey,  Berkeley.  The  Cripple,  The  Masses,  March;  The 
Monkey,  The  Masses,  March. 

Tod.    The  Progress  of  Prohibition,  The  Forge,  February. 

Torbert,  Alice  K.  C.  In  Defense  of  Bad  Housekeeping,** 
Contemporary  Verse,  March. 

Torrence,  Ridgely.  Eye-Witness,***  Scribner's  Magazine, 
December,  1916;  Survivors,*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  January;  The  Map  (A  Fragment),**  The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  October,  1916. 

Towne,  Charles  Hanson.  After  Reading  "  A  Harvest  of 
German  Verse,"*  The  Bookman,  October,  1916;  On 
Finishing  a  Wonderful  Book,  The  Bookman,  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  The  Hosts  of  April,**  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine, April;  The  Old  Loveliness,*  Good  Housekeeping, 
December,  1916;  The  Slave,  The  Smart  Set,  November, 
1916;  To  One  in  Heaven,***  Good  Housekeeping, 
June. 

Trask,  Katrina.  The  New  Banner,  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Apr.  15, 

Traubel,  Gertrude.    Finality,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Decem- 
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ber,  1916;  The  Fool,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
1916. 

Trench,  Herbert  P.  To  Akoiilia,  Harper's  Magazine, 
June. 

Trombly,  Albert  Edmund.  Echo  from  "The  House  of 
Life,"  **  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
July;  Francesca,  The  Colonnade,  November,  1916;  Ik 
Some  Far  Skies,  The  Minaret,  June;  June,*  Poet  Lore, 
New  Year's  Number;  My  Pipe,*  Poet  Lore,  New  Year's 
Number;  Newark  — 1916,*  The  Newarker,  September- 
October,  1916;  Remembrance,*  Poet  Lore,  Spring  Num- 
ber; Song,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics, 
August;  The  Goal,  The  Minaret,  April;  The  Gold- 
finch,** Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number. 

Trout,  Ethel  Wendell.  Crossing  the  Ferry  at  Sunset,  The 
Bookman,  February;  The  Bridge,  The  Bookman,  July. 

True,  Ruth.     Finis,  The  Masses,  July. 

Turbyfill,  Mark.  After  Thought,  The  Little  Review,  No- 
vember, 1916;  Oh  that  Love  Has  Come  at  All,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Prayer  for  Sophistication, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Pulse  of  Spring, 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  Strangers,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May;  To  a  Cool  Breeze,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Turnbull,  Grace  H.     Tubal-Cain,  The  Art  World,  July. 

Turner,  Nancy  Byrd.  Alleluia!  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Apr.  5;  In  the  Reading-Room  at  the  Public  Library, 
The  Century  Magazine,  December,  1916;  November- 
Time,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Nov.  2,  1916;  Thanks- 
giving Morn,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Nov.  23,  1916; 
The  Best  Time  o'  Year,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Nov. 
9,  1916;  The  End  of  the  Drought,***  Everybody's 
Magazine,  October,  1916;  The  Little  Horses,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Sept.  6;  The  Seamstress,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Nov.  16,  1916;  When  the  New 
Year  Gave  a  Party,**  The  Youth's  Companion,  Jan.  4. 

Twitchell,  Anna  Spencer.  Bereft,**  The  Masses,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  Spring,  The  Masses,  June;  To  a  Mountain- 
Fine,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January. 

Tympanus.     An  Episode  in  Life,  The  Masses,  April. 

Tyutchev,  F.  Dreams  (translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Abraham  Yarmelinsky),  The  Bookman,  September. 

Upton,  Minnie  Leona.     A  Shower  in  Grandmother's  Gae- 
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DEN,  The  Youth's  Companion,  June  20;  Hoptoad's  New 
Goat,  The  Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  29. 

Urbina,  Luis  G.  A  Sunny  Morning*  (Alice  Stone  Black- 
well,  translator).  The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Num- 
ber, 1916;  Birds*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator). 
The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  From 
"The  March  Towari)  the  Ideal"*  (Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  translator).  The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn 
Number,  1916;  On  the  Lake*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
translator),  The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number, 
1916;  Sunset*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  Last 
Sunset*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator).  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  Mass 
AT  Dawn*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  Moon- 
beam** (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  School- 
teachers *  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator),  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916;  The  Tri- 
umph OF  the  Blue*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  trans- 
lator). The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916; 
Witchcraft*  (Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  translator).  The 
Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number,  1916, 

Untermeyer,  Jean  Starr.  A  Man,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  January;  Caged,  The  Seven  Arts,  November, 
1916;  Rain,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January; 
Resignation,  The  Smart  Set,  October,  1916;  The  Sum- 
mons, The  Masses,  October,  1916;  Zanesville,  The 
Masses,  October,  1916. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.  A  Side  Street,**  The  Seven  Arts,  De- 
cember, 1916;  A  Street  Walker,  The  Lyric,  May;  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Russian  Republic,***  The  Masses, 
September;  Creation,**  Oood  Housekeeping,  January; 
Driven,  The  Century  Magazine,  November,  1916; 
HiGHMOuNT,**  The  Yale  Review,  January;  In  a  Minor 
Key,  The  Masses,  July;  Ishmael,***  The  Masses,  Au- 
gust; Lovers,  Contemporary  Verse,  March;  Out  of  the 
Storm,**  The  Seven  Arts,  July;  Portrait  of  a  Pa- 
triot,** The  Masses,  January;  The  Eighth  Day,  Con- 
temporary Verse,  April;  The  Road,**  The  Bellman, 
Nov.  18,  1916;  The  Sleepers,*  The  Masses,  October, 
1916;  The  Wave,***  The  Seven  Arts,  February;  To  My 
Mother,*    Everybody's    Magazine,    February;    Toward 
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Liberty:  A  Prayer,  Good  Housekeeping,  July;  Wind 
AND  Flame,  The  Masses,  April. 
Untermeyer,  Louis  (translator).  Angelique  (Heine),  The 
Seven  Arts,  April;  A  Warning  (Heine),  The  Seven 
Arts,  April;  Doctrine  (Heine),  The  Seven  Arts,  April; 
Epilogue  (Heine),  The  Seven  Arts,  April;  From  the 
Window  (Heine),  The  Seven  Arts,  April;  Losses 
(Heine),  The  Seven  Arts,  April;  To  George  Herwegh 
(Heine),  The  Seven  Arts,  April. 


v.,  D.    "  By  Their  Works  — ,"  The  Forge,  February. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  Homeward  Bound,  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, May  23;  Jeanne  D'Arc  Returns,  Scribner's 
Magazine,  April;  Storm-Music,***  Scribner's  Magazine, 
January;  The  Bells  of  Malines,**  Harper's  Magazine, 
December,  1916;  The  Glory  of  Ships,***  Scribner's 
Magazine,  February;  The  Heavenly  Hills  of  Hol- 
land, Harper's  Magazine,  August;  The  Name  of 
France,**  The  Outlook,  Sept.  19;  War-Music,**  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  December,  1916. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler.  The  Bell-Buoys  Speak, 
The  North  American  Review,  July. 

Van  Wyck,  William.  A  Cannibal  Yarn,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Sept.  10;  A  Rondel  of  Parting  (Based  on  the 
French  of  Edmond  Haraucourt),  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Feb.  17;  A  Sonnet  for  Helen  (Ronsard), 
The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  May  12;  A  Sonnet  for 
Helen  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Pierre  de 
Ronsard),*  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  14;  Diana, 
The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  23;  Envy,  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Sept.  1;  Interrogation,**  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  July  21;  Ode  (From  the  French  of 
Pierre  de  Ronsard),  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  7; 
Pierrot,**  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  10;  Pierrot 
Inconstant,**  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Aug.  20; 
Song,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Oct.  21,  1916;  Song, 
The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Dec.  2,  1916;  Sonnet,*  The 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  21;  The  Doves,  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Nov.  25,  1916;  To  Myself,*  The  Los 
Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  10;  Une  Chanson  Pour  Pier- 
rot,** The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  July  14. 

Van  Zile,  Edward  S.  The  Battle  Hymn  op  Democracy, 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Mar.  25. 
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Versteeg,  Chester.  To  a  Child  at  Plat,  The  Los  Angeles 
Graphic,  Dec.  2,  1916. 

Vittorelli,  Jacopo.  Anacreontics  (E.  K.  Herron,  transla- 
tor). Poet  Lore,  Winter  Number,  1916. 

Von  Heidenstan,  Verner.  For  Love  of  Country  (Charles 
Wharton  Stork,  translator),  The  Independent,  Apr.  2. 

Von  Hofmannsthal,  Hugo.  Change  (translation  from  the 
German),  The  Minaret,  December,  1916. 


W.,  A.  A.  (Almost  Any  Woman).  Reply  to  the  Editor,* 
The  Forge,  February. 

W.,  E.  R.     The  Ship  Adventure,  The  Forge,  February. 

W.,  F.  L.  Shop  Talk  (Maie  sez  to  Mayme  the  morning 
after  the  theatre),**  The  Forge,  February;  The 
Song  Unsung,  The  Forge,  February. 

Wade,  Blanche  Elizabeth.  Topsy-Turvy,**  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Feb.  22. 

Waddell,  Elizabeth.  For  Lyric  Labor,*  The  Masses,  Sep- 
tember; Making  a  Safe,  The  Masses,  August;  What 
OF  the  Night,  The  Masses,  March. 

Wagstaff,  Blanche  Shoemaker.  A  Daughter  to  Her 
Mother,  The  Minaret,  January;  April  Idyls,  The 
Poetry  Journal,  April;  If  I  Could  Take  This  Love 
From  Out  My  Heart,  Contemporary  Verse,  February; 
Imprisoned,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  Mourn  Not  for  Me, 
The  Poetry  Journal,  April;  Nocturne,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  April;  The  Dream,  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  August;  The  Home-Seeker,  The 
Minaret,  April;  When  Life  is  Done,  The  Madrigal,  A 
Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  July. 

Waldo,  Fullerton  L.  Down  and  Out,  Contemporary  Verse, 
February;  On  the  Shore,*  Contemporary  Verse,  Octo- 
ber, 1916. 

Waldron,  Marion  Patton.  Victory,**  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, July. 

Walker,  Anne  Kendrick.  Waiting,  The  Madrigal,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Love  Lyrics,  September;  When  in  the  Quiet 
Stretches  of  the  Night,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine 
of  Love  Lyrics,  July. 

Walker,  Dorothy  Lillis.  Song,  The  Los  Angeles  Graphic, 
May  12. 

Walsh,  Thomas.  Friar  Laxjrence  O'Farrell, — Longford, 
1651,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916; 


Quis  Desiderio,*  The  Catholic  World,  January;  To  A 
Lady  Painted  by  Utamare,*  The  Lyric,  July. 

Wallace,  John  H.  Beyond  the  Last  Trench,  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  July. 

Wallis,  J.  H.     Fraternity,*   The  Century  Magazine,  June. 

Walleser,  Joseph.  Beside  the  Master,*  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  June. 

Ward,  Robert  Emmet.  After  the  Jottrney,  Scrihner's 
Magazine,  December,  1916;  Eliza,  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, October,  1916;  From  Exile,**  Scrihner's  Maga- 
zine, May. 

Warshaw,  J.  High  Lights  in  the  Story  of  Susanna,  Poet 
Lore,  Spring  Number. 

Washburn,  Beatrice.  The  Road  to  Asola,  The  Bellman, 
Jan.  27. 

Washburn,  Mabel  Thacher  Rosemary.  To  Jesus,  From  a 
Tired  Heart,*  The  Catholic  World,  June. 

Waters,  Miriam  van.  Art  is  Born,  The  Little  Review, 
April. 

Watson,  Edward  Willard.  Gaea,  Contemporary  Verse, 
May. 

Wattles,  Willard.  Acceptance,  Contemporary  Verse,  Sep- 
tember; An  Old  Conceit  New-Pressed,**  The  Seven 
Arts,  August;  A  Page  from  America's  Psalter,  The 
Independent,  Dec.  25,  1916;  Bon  Voyage,*  The  Mid- 
land, A  Magazine  of  the  Middle  West,  March;  But  It 
Is  the  Dead  Love,**  Contemporary  Verse,  September; 
Courage,  Mon  Ami  !  *  Contemporary  Verse,  Septem- 
ber; Dawn,*  The  Outlook;  Eager,  Acquisitive 
Youth,**  Graduate  Magazine,  University  of  Kansas; 
Fragments,*  Contemporary  Verse,  September;  Gray 
Old  Mother,**  The  Masses,  August;  Ha!  Ha!  Con- 
temporary Verse,  September;  I  Have  Had  Great  Pity, 
Pan-Athenaic,*  Contew.porary  Verse,  September;  I 
Know  a  Trail  on  Toby,**  House  and  Garden,  Novem- 
ber, 1916;  Laugh  With  Me,*  Contemporary  Verse, 
September;  Nonchalance,**  The  Outlook,  July  25; 
Of  a  Sabbath,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  3;  Out  of 
Laughter,*  Contemporary  Verse,  September;  Pelham, 
Contemporary  Verse,  November,  1916;  Pisgah,*  Con- 
temporary Verse,  September;  Reminder,  Contemporary 
Verse,  November,  1916;  Thanatos,*  Contemporary 
Verse,  November,  1916;  Return,***  Contemporary 
Verse,   September;   The   Bench,    The  Amherst   Grad- 


nates'  Quarterly,  June;  The  IisTFLUEisrcE  op  Nazaheth,* 
The  Kansas  City  Star;  The  Loiterer,*  Contemporary 
Verse,  November,  1916;  The  Seventh  Vial,***  The  In- 
dependent;  To  Be  Written  Sometime  On  a  Stone,** 
House  and  Garden,  January;  While  You  Love  Me, 
Love  Me,***  Contemporary  Verse,  September;  "Young 
Lads  First,"  **  The  Masses,  September, 

Weaver,  Dan.  An  East-Side  Sweat-Bath,  The  Masses, 
July. 

Weaver,  Ray  Bennett.  Two  Thiolets,  The  Minaret,  June; 
VicTiMA,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Middle 
West,  December,  1916. 

Webb,  Winifred.  Enough,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
December,  1916. 

Welsh,  Robert  Gilbert.  Conquerors,*  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, September;  His  Father's  Business,**  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  March;  The  Floor-Walker,  The  Cen- 
tury Magazine,  December,  1916. 

Weller,  Elizabeth.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Welles,  Winifred.  Loud  Youth,  The  Poetry  Journal,  April; 
Meadow  Balm,**  The  Independent,  Feb.  19;  One 
Voice,  The  Century  Magazine,  February;  Plaint,** 
The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love  Lyrics,  July;  Por- 
trait OF  a  Lady  at  the  Piano,**  The  Poetry  Journal, 
April. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  A  Merry  Petition,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, May  3;  The  Boaster,  The  Youth's  Companion, 
Mar.  15. 

Wenglaw,  Ruza.  Children  Playing,  The  Masses,  April; 
Hills,*  The  Masses,  July;  Mountains,  The  Masses, 
April;  Regret,  The  Masses,  June;  "The  New  Free- 
dom" FOR  Women,  The  Masses,  March;  The  Orator, 
The  Masses,  April. 

Wetherald,  Ethelwyn.  The  Adventures  of  Figure  One, 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Aug.  2. 

Wheelock,  John  Hall.  Departure,**  The  Poetry  Journal, 
December,  1916;  Earth,***  The  Yale  Review,  July; 
Holy  Light,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June;  Eve- 
ning,* The  Lyric,  July;  Hymn  of  Man,  1917,*  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  June;  Mockery,**  The  Bellman,  Sept. 
8;  Sleep,*  The  Century  Magazine,  April;  The  Dear 
One,  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  February;  The 
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Man  to  His  Dead  Poet,*  Contemporary  Verse,  Feb- 
ruary; The  Mooklight  Sonata,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  Sept.;  The  Thought,  The  Smart  Set,  April; 
The  Unknown-  Beloved,***  The  Lyric,  May;  To 
Blanche,  Contemporary  Verse,  January;  Vanished,** 
Scribner's  Magazine,  April;  Zenith,*  The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, June. 

Whicher,  George  Meason.  A  Spring,  Harper's  Magazine, 
February. 

White,  Grace  Hoffman.  Freedom,  The  Minaret,  December, 
1916;  The  Beauty  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Minaret, 
January. 

White,  James  Terry.  Poetrt,  The  Art  World,  June;  The 
Thought  of  You,  Ainslee's  Magazine,  March. 

Whitsett,  George  F.     Freedom,  The  Masses,  September. 

Whiteside,  George  M.  Looking  Forward,  The  Colonnade, 
December,  1916. 

Whiteside,  Mary  Brent.  The  Children,**  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, May. 

Whitford,  Bob.     The  Ukelele,  The  Masses,  June. 

Whitford,  Robert  Calvin.  Bathsheba,**  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  May;  Hostilities,  The  Masses,  June. 

Wickham,  Anna.  After  Annunciation,**  Poetry,  A  Mag- 
azine of  Verse,  January;  Completion,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  January;  My  Lady  Surrenders,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January;  Sentiments,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January;  The  Silence,  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January. 

Widdemer,  Margaret.  Bird-Flight,  Contemporary  Verse, 
May;  Dream  Country,*  The  Lyric,  May;  God's  Places, 
Beedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  15,  1916;  I  Have  Swept  Love 
FROM  My  Heart,  Harper's  Magazine,  December,  1916; 
"Mary,  Helper  of  Heartbreak,"  The  Century  Maga- 
zine, May;  My  Heart  is  Very  Quiet,**  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, April;  Prayer  of  a  Lonely  Girl  in  the  City, 
Good  Housekeeping,  June;  Rain  in  the  Morning: 
Greek  Folk  Song,**  The  Poetry  Journal,  April;  The 
Child-Heart,  The  Smart  Set,  April;  The  Old  Kings,*** 
Harper's  Magazine,  July;  The  Old  Voice,  The  Smart 
Set,  May;  The  Woman  Speaks,  Good  Housekeeping, 
January;  When  Youth  Went,*  Good  Housekeeping, 
November,  1916;  To  a  Young  Girl  at  a  Window, 
Everybody's  Magazine,  October,  1916. 
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Wilbur,  Harriette.  A-m-e-b-i-c-a,*  The  Youth's  Compatv- 
ion,  Aug.  16. 

Wilchinsky,  Martha  L.  Rain  in  the  City,  The  Masses, 
December,  1916. 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler.  Are  You  Loving  Enough?  Every- 
body's Magazine,  August;  Prater  at  Eastertide,  Good 
Housekeeping,  April. 

Wilkinson,  Florence.  The  Child  in  Tuscany,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Nov.  16,  1916. 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite.  A  Change  Song,*  Contemporary 
Verse,  February;  A  Grave,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Febru- 
ary; Fiat  Lux,  The  Madrigal,  A  Magazine  of  Love 
Lyrics,  September;  Flowers,**  The  Independent,  Mar. 
19;  Grey  Rains,  The  Midland,  A  Magazine  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  November,  1916;  In  Passing,  The  Smart  Set, 
November,  1916;  Quia  Fuisti,  Contemporary  Verse, 
November,  1916;  Sunset,  The  Smart  Set,  June;  The 
Food  Riots,**  The  Masses,  May;  Varial  to  Her  Rest- 
less Lover,  Contemporary  Verse,  March. 

Williams,  William  Carlos.  Apology,  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  November,  1916;  Chinese  Nightingale,  The 
Masses,  January;  History,**  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  July;  Love  Song,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916;  M.  B.,  The  Poetry,  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  Marriage,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916;  Naked,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916;  Night,  The  Poetry  Journal,  Decem- 
ber, 1916;  Sick  African,  The  Masses,  January; 
Smell!*  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July;  Summer 
Song,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  November,  1916; 
The  Old  Worshipper,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916;  Trees,  The  Poetry  Journal,  December, 
1916. 

Wilson,  Harlow.  The  Rime  of  the  Merry  Heart,  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Mar.  8. 

Wilson,  Margaret  Adelaide.  Ants  in  the  Grass,*  Contem- 
porary Verse,  October,  1916;  Morning,  The  Poetry 
Journal,  December,  1916. 

Wilson,  McLandburgh.  As  Mothers  See  It,  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Jan.  7;  Three  Mothers,**  The  Youth's 
Companion,  May  10. 

Winger,  Martha.  Verses,  By  the  Pupils  of  the  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Winslow,  Rose.     Fire-Bird,  The  Masses,  October,  1916. 
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Winter,  Louise.  Thy  Hands,  Harper's  Magazine,  Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

WolflF,  Adolf.    LovEscAPE,  The  Little  Review,  April. 

Wood,  Clement.  De  Glory  Road,  The  Independent,  Feb. 
12;  Prelude,  The  Seven  Arts,  December,  1916;  Rose 
Song  at  Dusk,  To  S.  T.,*  Contemporary  Verse,  May; 
Silence,  The  Masses,  January;  Seed-Time,**  Poetry, 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  January;  Shadows  of  the  Peach 
Trees,**  The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  February; 
The  Smithy  of  God,  A  Chant,***  The  Newarker, 
September-October,  1916;  Young  Moon,  The  Lyric, 
August. 

Wood,  Mildred  Cummer.  World  Without  End,  The  Smart 
Set,  November,  1916. 

Woodberry,  George  Edward.  "  Immortal  Love,***  Three 
Sonnets,  Scribner's  Magazine,  December,  1916;  On  the 
Italian  Front,  MCMXVI,**  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  Apr.  1 ;  The  Cheat,**  Scribner's  Magazine, 
September;  The  Ebb,*  Scribner's  Magazine,  September; 
The  Old  House,**  Harper's  Magazine,  Felbruary;  The 
Onyx,**  Scribner's  Magazine,  September;  The  Rock, 
The  Lyric,  June;  The  Statue,**  Scribner's  Magazine, 
September;  "Thou  Creative  Silence  Strange!"** 
Scribner's  Magazine,  September;  Vale!*  Scribner's 
Magazine,  September. 

Woodward,  Najah  E.  Absence,  Contemporary  Verse, 
March. 

Wooldridge,  Powhattan  Johnson.  Evening,  The  Bookman, 
April;  Fairy  Shores,  The  Bookman,  June;  Success, 
The  Bookman,  January. 

Wyatt,  Edith.  City  Whistles,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  December,  1916;  Sleep,***  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  December,  1916. 

Wynne,  Annette.  Her  Veins  are  Lit  with  Strange  De- 
sire, The  Masses,  September;  O  It's  Joy  to  Sing  With 
THE  Hair  Flung  Free,*  The  Masses,  August. 


X107.  April  Weather,  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916; 
Forgive,  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  If  Such 
Love  Came,**  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  My 
Song,  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  Spring  in 
the  City,*  Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916;  Why? 
Harper's  Magazine,  October,  1916. 
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Ybarra,  Thomas  R.  Ode  to  Work  in  Springtime,  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  May  27. 

Yeats,  William  Butler.  A  Deep  Sworn  Vow,  The  Little 
Review,  June;  Broken  Dreams,  The  Little  Review, 
June;  In  Memory,**  The  Little  Review,  June;  Men 
Improve  With  the  Years,  The  Little  Review,  June; 
Presences,  The  Little  Review,  June;  The  Collar-Bone 
OP  A  Hare,  The  Little  Review,  June;  The  Wild  Swans 
AT  CooLE,*  The  Little  Review,  June. 

Yehoash.  The  Art  of  Writing  Poetry**  (T.  H.  Childs, 
translator),  The  Stratford  Journal,  Autumn  Number, 
1916. 

Yorick.  The  Song  of  the  Civic  League,  Reedy's  Mirror, 
Dec.  22,  1916. 

Yosano,  Mrs.  Akiko.  The  Heart  of  a  Woman  of  Thirty  ** 
(Eunice  Tietjens,  translator).  The  Stratford  Journal, 
March. 

Yoshii,  Isamo.  Songs**  (Eunice  Tietjens,  translator),  Th« 
Stratford  Journal,  March. 

Young,  Elizabeth  Carrington.  My  Snowdrop,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  Feb.  1. 

Young,  Ella.  Fiametta,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June;  Greeting,  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 

Young,  Sarsfield.  Poem  of  Nature,  The  Smart  Set,  De- 
cember, 1916. 

Young,  Stark.  To  C,  The  North  American  Review,  Febru- 
ary. 

Youngs,  Mary.  The  Boreen  a  Mharu,*  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, May. 

Z.,  R.  A.  Drifting  (In  Gremino  Theorum),  The  Forge, 
November,  1916, 

Zard,  Claire  Bu.  A  Question,  The  Masses,  June;  Com- 
fortable, The  Masses,  September. 

Ziel,  E.  Abendfeier  (E.  M.  Patten,  translator).  Poet  Lore, 
Winter  Number,  1916. 

Zorach,  William.  The  Abandoned  Farm,  Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  May. 
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ARTICLES   AND   REVIEWS   OF   POETS   AND 
POETRY  PUBLISHED  DURING  1916-1917 

This  list  is  not  confined  to  articles  on  American  poets 
or  poetry,  but  includes  articles  and  reviews  dealing  with 
all  aspects  of  poetry  published  in  American  publications. 
While  the  list  is  extensive  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  complete. 
It  provides,  however,  a  valuable  working  source  of  reference 
for  any  who  wish  to  make  a  critical  study  of  contemporary 
poetry  either  American  or  European. 

Anonymous.    Poe's    Student    Days    at    the    University    of 

Virginia.     The  Bookman,  Jan. 
Anonymous.    The      "New     Poetry"— The      Half-Hearted 

Poet.     Scribner's  Magazine,  Sept. 
Anonymous.    The    Poet    of    the    High    Places.    Scribner's 

Magazine,  August. 
Anonymous.    The    Sincerity    of    Robert    Frost.     The    New 

Republic,  August  25. 
Anonymous.    Why  I  Am  a  Poet,  By  One  of  the  Unsuc- 
cessful.    The  Independent,  June  2. 

A  Birdseye  View  of  "The  New  Poetry."  The  New 
York  Times  Review  of  Books,  March  11. 

A  Life  of  Swinburne.  The  New  York  Times  Review  of 
Books,  May  6. 

Alan  Seeger,  Soldier  and  Poet.  The  New  York  Times 
Review  of  Books,  Dec.  24,  1916. 

Alan    Seeger's    Prose    Record   of   the    Great    War.     New 
York  Times  Magazine,  May  20. 
Anonymous.     Appraising    the    Year's     Poetry.     The    Bell- 
man, Nov.  11,  '16. 

Editorial  Secrets  Laid  Bare  by  Gilder  Letters.  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Dec.  31,  '16. 

English  Criticism  Now  Done  by  Maiden  Aunts  (W.  W. 
Gibson).     The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Jan.  14. 

Mj^stery  of  Authorship  of  Chinese  Lyrics  Solved  (Dr. 
Frederick  Peterson).  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine,   March   4. 

Noted  English  Poet  Studies  America  as  a  Tramp  (W. 
H.   Davies).     New    York    Times   Magazine,    March    18. 

"  Rhythmic  Crisis "  Now  Sweeping  Over  the  World 
(Ridgely  Torrence).  The  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, April   15. 

Stevenson's  "  Unhealthy  Optimism  "  Fades  in  War  (Mar- 
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garet   Widdemer).     The   New    York    Times   Magazine, 
May  20. 
Tagore's  Poems  and  Stories  in  English.     The  New  York 

York   Times  Review  of  Books,  Dec.   10,  '16. 
The    Battle    Between    Rhyme    and    Imagism.     The    New 

York  Times  Review  of  Books,  Feb.  4. 
The    New    Movement    in    American    Poetry.     The    New 

York  Times  Review  of  Books,  Jan.  7. 
The  Poet  of  the  Year.     The  Outlook,  Nov.  15,  '16. 
Anonymous.    The  Riley  Medal.     The  Bellman,  May  12. 
The   Year's    Harvest   of    Noteworthy   Poetry.     The   New 

York  Times  Book  Review,  Nov.  26,  '16. 
War   Letter    of    Rupert    Brooke    Comes   to    Light.     The 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  April  22. 
Was   Shelley   at   One   Time   an   Actor?     The  New    York 

Times  Review  of  Books,  Feb.  25. 
Watts-Dunton,  "Hero   of   Friendship."     The   New    York 

Times  Review  of  Books,  Jan.  28. 
Wealth   of    Unpublished   Stevenson   Poems    Found.     The 
New   York   Times  Magazine,  Feb.   18. 
Aiken,  Conrad.     A   Protean  Muse.     The  Dial,  July   19. 
Poetic   Realism    (Carl   Sandburg).     The  Poetry  Journal, 

January. 
Poetry  as  Supernaturalism.     The  Dial,  Sept.  13. 
Poetry  in  America.     The  Dial,  Mar.  8. 
The   Impersonal   Poet.     The   Poetry   Journal,   December, 
1916. 
Ainsworth,  L.   M.    Thomas   Bailey   Aldrich's    "Bad   Boy" 

Poems.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  10. 
Aldington,  Richard,     Poet  and  Painter.     The  Dial,  Jan.  11. 
Allen,  M.  A.,  Hugh  Anthony.     The  Poetry  of  Hugh  Fran- 
cis Blunt.     The  Catholic  World,  February. 
Amram,  Beulah  B.    Patriot  and  Poet   (Theodore  Korner, 
Geoff  redo  Mameli,  Alexander  Petofi).     The    Yale   Re- 
view, April. 
Ayres,  Harry  Morgan.     Chapman's  "  Homer "  and  Others. 

The  Nation,  Apr.  12. 
Armstrong,  Margaret.     Prohibition  and  Poetry  in  the  Last 
Century.     The  Century  Magazine,  July. 

Baldwin,  Summerfteld.     Two  Unessentials  in  Poetry.     The 

Poetry  Review  of  America,  February. 
Bateman,  May.     Claudel's  Great  Mystic  Drama  (Le  Repos 

du  Septieme  Jour).     The  Catholic  World,  June. 
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Becker,    May    Lamberton.     Emile    Verhaeren.     The    Book- 
man^ February. 
Bellows,    Henry    Adams.     Anthology    of    Magazine    Verse. 
The  Bellman,  Feb.  3. 
Poetry  and  the  Toothbrush.     The  Bellman,  Mar.  10. 
Benet,  William   Rose.     The  Masque  of  Poets   as  Seen  by 
William  Rose  Benet.     The  Bookman,  April. 
The  Masque  of  Poets  as  Seen  by  William  Rose  Benet. 
The  Bookman,  July. 
Bernhard,   Svea.     Verner   Von   Heidenstam    (Swedish   poet 
and  Nobel  Prize  Winner,  1916).    Poetry,  A   Magazine 
of  Verse,  April. 
Blackwell,    Alice    Stone.     An    Armenian    Poet:    Siamanto. 

Poet  Lore,  Spring  Number. 
Boynton,  Percy  H.     "  Joaquin "  Miller.     The  New  Repub- 
lic, Feb.  24. 
Bradley,  William  Aspenwall.     Four  American  Poets  (E.  L. 
Masters,  Carl  Sandburg,  Amy  Lowell,  Robert  Frost). 
The  Dial,  Dec.  14,  1916. 
Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson.     The  Dial,  Mar.  23. 
Bradsher,    Earl    L.     The    First    American    Edition    of    the 
Lyrical   Ballads.     The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  July. 
Braithwaite,  William  Stanley.     A  Group  of  Autumn  Poets. 
The  Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  25,  1916. 
A  Modern  Sequence  of  Memorial  Sonnets.     The  Boston 

Transcript,  Nov.  18,  1916. 
An    Anthology    of    Imagist    Achievement.     The    Boston 

Transcript,  Apr.  14. 
A  New  Note  in  Poetry.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  21. 
A  New  Poetic  Conscience.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Jan. 

20. 
A    Poetic    Chronicle    of    New    Hampshire.     The    Boston 

Transcript,  Dec.  2,  1916. 
A  Poetic  Vision  of  Life.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Nov.  8, 

1916. 
A  Voice   from  the   Land   of   Poets.     The   Boston   Tran- 
script, Nov.  4,  1916. 
A    Woman's    Heart    and    the    Great    War.     The    Boston 

Transcript,  Nov.  22,  1916. 
Alan    Seeger   as    Poet   and    Patriot.     The   Boston   Tran- 
script, Dec.  16,  1916. 
Amy  Lowell's  Again  Assails  Tradition.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Oct.  21,  1916. 
Another  Year  of  Our  Poetry  —  Promising  a  New  Emer- 
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son-Longfellow    Group.     The   Boston    Transcript,   Oct. 
28,  1916. 

Conrad    Aiken's    Phantasmagorias.     The    Boston    Tran- 
script, Dec.  20,  1916. 

Poems  of  a  Valetudinarian.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Dec. 
27,  1916. 

Poems    of    Ruth    Comfort    Mitchell.     The   Boston    Tran- 
script, Oct.  14,  1916. 

Poems   of  War   and  Laughter.     The   Boston   Transcript, 
Nov.  1,  1916. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art.     The  Poetry  Review  of  America, 
October,  1916. 

Rabindranath  Tagore's  "  Fruit  Gathering."     The  Boston 
Transcript,  Nov.  11,  1916. 

The  Book  of  an  English  Poet.     The  Boston  Transcript, 
Oct.  11,  1916. 

The  Fine  Art  of  an  American  Poet.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Oct.  28,  1916. 

The    Fragile    Poetic    Art    of    Mr.    Yeats.     The    Boston 
Transcript,  Dec.  6,  1916, 

The  Rise  of  a  Canadian  Poet.     The  Boston  Transcript, 
Oct.  4,  1916. 

The  Testament  of  William  Windune.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Nov.  15,  1916. 

The  Year  in  Poetry.     The  Bookman,  May-June. 

Three  Poets  of  the  Hour.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Mar.  7. 

Walter  de  la  Mare  and  His  Poetry.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Nov.  25,  1916. 
Bregy,     Katherine.     Lodge     and     His     "  Rosalynde."     The 

Catholic  World,  June. 
Britten,    Clarence.     Poetic    Illusion.     The   Poetry    Journal, 

March. 
Brotherton,   Alice  Williams.     "Debasing  the   Poetic   Coin- 
age," I-II.     The  Art  World,  May-June. 
Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.     Christmas,   Children,   and   Poetry. 

The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916. 
Bunker,  John.     Talk  and  the  New  Poetry,  America,  Mar. 

24. 
Burton,  Richard.    Josephine  Preston  Peabody.     The  Poetry 
Review  of  America,  January. 

Poetry    and    Verse:    Take    Your    Choice.     The    Bellman, 
July  21. 
Burr,    Amelia    Josephine.     Ruth    Comfort    Mitchell.     The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916. 
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Buss,    Kate.     Armenian    Poetry.    Poetry,   A    Magazine    of 
Verse,  Oct.,  1916. 
The  Poets  of  Armenia.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  31. 

Callender,   J.   A.    The   Progress   of   Poesy.     The   Bellman, 

Apr.  7, 
Campbell,  Killis.     Poe's  Helen.     The  Dial,  Nov.  16,  1916. 
Chapman,    Edward    M.     The    Biglow    Papers    Fifty    Years 

After,     The  Yale  Review,  October,  1916. 
Cliesterton,  Gilbert  K.     Milton:  Man  and  Poet.     The  Cath- 
olic World,  January. 
The  Democracy  of  Shakespeare.    America,  Dec.  30,  1916. 
Cohn,  Meyer.    The  People  as   Poets.     The   New  Republic, 

May  12. 
Colby,    Elbridge.     Bernhardt    and    the    New    France.     The 

Bellman,  Nov.  4,  1916. 
Contemporary  Verse.     The  Bellman,  June  9. 
Fruit  Gathering.     The  Bellman,  Jan.  20. 
Colum,   Padraic.     Poetry   and   Oratory.     Poetry,  A    Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  January. 
The  Imagists.     The  Dial,  Feb.  22. 
The  Poetry  of  Robert  Frost.     The  New  Republic,  Dec. 

23,  1916. 
Collins,  J.  P.    Seeing  Shakespeare  in  a   Peep-Show.     The 

Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  14. 
The  Private  Life  of  the   Perverse   Shelley.     The  Boston 

Transcript,  Apr.   11, 
Cooper,   Belle,     Alan   Seeger:   The   Patriot-Poet.     The  Los 

Angeles  Graphic,  June  16. 
Comfort,  Williamrwistar.    The  Romance  of  the  Rose.     The 

Bookman,  July. 
Cox,  Edward  Godfrey.     The  Distemper  of  Modern  Art  and 

Its   Remedy.     The  South  Atlantic   Quarterly,  October, 

1916, 
Cunliffe,  John  W.    Vers  Libre.     The  Independent,  Oct.  16, 

1916. 
Cutler,   Robert,     "  And   the   Flood   was   Forty   Days   Upon 

the  Earth"    (on  Amy  Lowell's  Poetry).     The  Nation, 

Feb.  1. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.  Whitman  and  Traubel.  The  Conserva- 
tor, July. 

De  Wofle,  Richard  C.  The  "  New "  Poetry.  The  Minaret, 
November,  1916. 
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Dickerman,     Elizabeth     S.    Charles     Peguy.    Poet     Lore, 

Spring  Number. 
Dole,  Nathan  HaskeU.     Louis  V.  Ledoux.     The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  November,  1916. 
Seeing  Pegasus  Through  a  Telescope.     The  Boston  Tran^ 
script.  Mar.  7. 
Dudley,    Dorothy.     Poet    and    Theorist    (J.    G.    Fletcher). 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  October,  1916. 
Dwight,  S,J.,  Walter.    Poetry  for  Children.    America,  Oct. 
7,  1916. 
The  Conservatives'  Triumph.    America,  Feb.  10. 
The  Poetry  of  the  Spirit  (W.  S.  Braithwaite).    America, 
Jan.  27. 


Earls,  S.J.,  Michael.    In  Praise  of  Marriage  (T.  A.  Daly). 

America,  Feb.  17. 
Eastman,  Max.     Poetic  Education  and  Slang,  I.     The  New 
Republic,  Dec.  9,  1916. 

Poetic    Education    and    Slang,    II.     The    New   Republic, 
Dec.  16,  1916. 

Science  and  Free  Verse.     The  Seven  Arts,  February. 
Edgett,  Edwin  F.    Arthur  Symons  a  Masterly  Critic.     The 
Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  25. 

Frangois  Villon  the  Man  and  Poet.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mar.  3. 

Shelley  in  the  Limelight  of  the  Past.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Feb.  24. 

Lafcadio  Hearn's  Critical  Skill.     The  Boston  Transcript, 
Dec.  16,  1916. 

The    Letters    of    Richard    Watson    Gilder.     The    Boston 
Transcript,  Nov.  11,  1916. 

The  Life  of  an   American  Litterateur    (C.   P.   Cranch). 
The  Boston  Transcript,  Mar.  24. 

The   Oldest   Child  that  Ever  Lived.     The   Boston  Tran- 
script, May  23. 

The  Poetic  Goal  of  Thomas  Hardy.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Dec.  23,  1916. 

The   Rare  Life  of  a   Hero  of  Friendship.     The  Boston 
Transcript,  Jan.  27. 

The  Sergeant  Who  Burst  Into  Song.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, May  26. 

Rupert  Brooke  as  a  Literary  Critic.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Dec.  27,  1916. 
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Edwards,  David.  Broadway  Songs  on  the  Isonzo.  The 
Boston  Transcript,  July  11. 

Erskine,  John.  The  New  Poetry.  The  Yale  Review,  Jan- 
uary. 

F.  A.    A  Soldier  Poet   (Jean  Le  Roy).    Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  October,  1916. 
F.,  A.    Youth  at  War    (Alan  Seeger).    Poetry,  A   Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  April. 
F.,  A.  D.     From  a  Note   Book.    Poetry,  A   Magazine  of 

Verse,  June. 
Firkins,  O.  W.     A  Return  to  Parnassus.     The  Nation,  Apr.  5. 
British  Poets:  Gibson  and  Others.     The  Nation,  Oct.  12, 

1916. 
From  Florence  Earle  Coates  to  Amy  Lowell.     The  Na^ 

tion,  May  3. 
Meteorites  in  Verse.     The  Nation,  Jan.  11. 
Percy  MacKaye.     The  Nation,  Dec.  14,  1916. 
Singers  and  Satirists.     The  Nation,  Feb.  8. 
The  Lyre  in  Britain.     The  Nation,  July  19. 
War  Lyrics  and  Others.     The  Nation,  Mar.  1. 
Fletcher,   John    Gould.     A    Misleading   Anthology    (W.   S. 
Braithwaite).     The  Poetry  Journal,  February. 
Flashes  of  Lightning   (Mary  Aldis).     The  Poetry  Jour- 
nal, December,  1916. 
H.   D.'s   Vision    (Sea-Garden).    Poetry,  A   Magazine   of 

Verse,  February. 
The  Poetry  of  Ralph  Hodgson.     The  Dial,  July  19. 
Yale   Discovers    Blake    (Selections    from  the   Symbolical 
Poems    of    William    Blake).    Poetry,   A    Magazine    of 
Verse,  March. 
Flack,    Horace.     The    Brain    of    William    Blake.    Beedy's 

Mirror,  May  25. 
Foerster,  Norman.     Nature  in  Whittier.     The  Nation,  Jan.  4. 
Frank,  Maude  Morrison.     Walter   de  la  Mare's  "Peacock 

Pie."     The  Bookman,  September. 
Freer,  Agnes  Lee.    War  and  Womanhood  (Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody).    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February. 
Fryer,  Eugene  M.     Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.     The  Book 

News  Monthly,  July. 
Fuller,  Henry  B.     A  New  Field  for  Free  Verse.     The  Dial, 
Dec.  14,  1916. 
An  American  Poet  and  Editor.     The  Dial,  Nov.  30,  1916. 
"  The  Good  Old  Ways."    The  Dial,  Feb.  8. 
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Gammans,    Harold    W.    A    Note    on    "  Rhythmus."     The 
Poetry  Journal,  Janua^-y. 
Critical  Notes  on  American  Poets.     The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
September. 

Gerbaulet,    N.    J.,    and    C.    K.     Robert    W.    Service.     The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  December,  1916. 

Gerrard,  Thomas  J.    The  Art  of  Paul  Claudel.     The  Cath- 
olic World,  January. 

Goldberg,    Isaac.     Celebrating   Mr.    Raisin   of   Ne^v    York. 
The  Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  17. 
Frug,  the  Yiddish  "  Bobbie  Burns,"     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Oct.  14,  1916. 
Spain's     Bacon-Shakespeare     Controversy.     The     Boston 

Transcript,  Oct.  21,  1916. 
Finding  Poes   and   Hawthornes  in  South  America.     The 
Boston  Transcript,  Nov.  18,  1916. 

Gorman,  Herbert  S.    Padraic  Colum.     The  New  Republic, 
July  21. 

Greever,    Garland.     A    New    Study    of    Wordsworth.     The 
Dial,  Mar.  22. 

HaU,  James  Norman.    Poetry  Under  the  Fire  Test.     The 

New  Republic,  Nov.  25,  1916. 
Harman,  Henry  E.    John  Charles  McNeill  and  His  Work. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  October,  1916. 
Hedges,     M.     H.     The     Poetry     of    Disillusionment.     The 

Poetry  Journal,  February. 
Henderson,    Alice    Corbin.     Cowboy    Songs    and    Ballads. 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August. 
Lazy  Criticism.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Dec,  1916, 
Poetry     of     the     American     Negro     (Fenton     Johnson). 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  June. 
That  Wilder  Earth  (Padraic  Colum),    Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  May. 
The   Great   Adventure    (Adelaide   Crapsey),    Poetry,  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Sept. 
Hervey,  John  L.     East  and  West  (Tagore).    Reedy's  Mir- 
ror, May  25. 
Hickey,    Emily,     Measure    for    Measure  —  A    Study,     The 
Catholic  World,  April. 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Merchant  of  Venice.     The  Catholic 
World,  May, 
Holmes,  John  Haynes.     The  Religion  of  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore, The  Bookman,  March. 
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Holley,  Horace.  Flavor  of  Orchard  (Jeanne  Robert  Fos- 
ter).    The  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1916. 

Hopkins,  Gertrude  Cornwell.  Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  November,  1916. 

Hull,  Eleanor,  The  Poetical  Works  of  Emily  Hickey.  The 
Catholic  World,  November,  1916. 

Hunt,  Richard.  Getting  Away  from  Provincialism  (Amy 
Lowell).     The  Poetry  Journal,  April. 

Jepson,  Edgar.  Words  and  the  Poet,  An  Address  Deliv- 
ered to  the  Poets'  Club  of  London,  December,  1916. 
Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

K.,  Q.    A  Few  Parodists.     The  New  Republic,  Apr.  14. 

Kemp,  Harry.  A  New  Voice  from  the  West  (Willard 
Wattles).     The  Independent,  July  14. 

Kelly,  Florence  Finch.  The  Poets  Enlist  Under  Mars.  The 
Bookman,  January. 

Kelly,  Blanche  M.  A  Merry  Christmas  (The  Christmas 
Spirit  in  Wassail,  Carol  and  Noel).  The  Catholic 
World,  December,  1916. 

Kilmer,  Joyce.     The  Most  American  Poet.     The  Independ- 
ent, Nov.  20,  1916. 
Poets  as  People:  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  The  Spoon  River 

Anthologist.     The    Bookman,    November,    1916. 
The  Soul  of  India.     The  Independent,  Jan.  8. 

Leo,  F.  S.  C,  Brother.     How  Dryden  Became  a  Catholic. 

The  Catholic  World,  July. 
Leonard,  Mary  Hall.    A  Problem  in  Prosody.     The  Poetry 

Journal,  April. 
Walt  Whitman  and  His  Followers.     The  South  Atlantic 

Quarterly,  July. 
Lieberman,    Elias.     Hoffenstein,    Poet    of    Shadows.     The 

American  Hebrew.     (?) 
Lindsay,  Vachel.     Home  Rule  in  Poetry,  A  Discourse  for 

Our  One  Hundred  New  Poets.    Reedy's  Mirror,  Nov. 

24,  1916. 
Lippmann,  L.  Blackledge.     Arthur  Symons,  The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  January. 
List,  Jacob  I.     Poetry,  When  This  War  is  Over.    Poet  Lore, 

Winter  Number,  1916. 
Livesay,  Florence  Randal  and  Grath,  Paul.    The  Ukrainian 
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"Duma."     The    Poetry    Review    of   America,    October, 

1916. 
Locke,   Alain.     Emile   Verhaeren.     The   Poetry   Review   of 

America,  January. 
Loomis,    Roger   Sherman.     Poetic  Truth.    Reedy's   Mirror, 

September  21. 
Lovett,   Robert  M.     Drab   Lives    (Henry  B.   Fuller).     The 

Dial,  Apr.  5, 
Lowell,    Amy.    A    Consideration    of   Modern    Poetry.     The 

North  American  Review,  January. 
Exquisite    Cameos    and    Intaglios.     The   Poetry    Journal, 

August. 
Poetry  as  a  Spoken  Art.     The  Dial,  Jan.  25. 
Lull,    Robert    W.     Thomas    Bailey    Aldrich's    "Bad    Boy" 

Poems.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Jan.  10. 

MacCaughey,   Vaughan.     Nature    Themes   in   Ancient    Ha- 
waiian Poetry.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 
Mann,  Dorothea  Lawrence.     Heine,  the  Man  and  Poet.     The 
Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  1. 
The    Arthurian    Legend    in    a    New    Guise.     The   Boston 

Transcript,  Mar.  31. 
The  Mysticism  of  a  Poet.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  7. 
The  Poems  of  Miss  Hazard.     The  Boston  Transcript,  May 

16. 
The  Secrets  of  Life.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Aug.  15, 
A  Poet  of  Larger  Vision  (Louis  V.  Ledoux).     The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  June  27. 
Mclntyre,  Clara  F.     New  Poets  Judged  by  Old  Standards. 

Poet  Lore,  Vacation  Number. 
Maynard,     Theodore.     The     Revival     of     English     Poetry. 

America,  Jan.  13. 
Michelson,  Max.     Claudel  in  English  (The  Tidings  Brought 

to  Mary).    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  March. 
Millard,  Bailey.     Rabindranath  Tagore  Discovers  America. 

The  Bookman,  November,  1916. 
Monroe,  Harriet.     A  Decade  of  Gibson.     Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  November,  1916. 
A  Decorative  Colorist  (Amy  Lowell).     Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  January. 
A  Staccato  Poet  (Alfred  Kremyborg).    Poetry,  A  Maga- 
zine of  Verse,  October,  1916. 
Aboriginal  Poetry.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Feb- 
ruary. 
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Colonialism  Again.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  May. 

Emerson   in  a   Loggia.    Poetry,   A    Magazine   of    Verse, 
September. 

Frost  and  Masters.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  Fuller's  New  Phase.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
June. 

Mr.  Hagedorn's  "  Clytemnestra."    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  November,  1916. 

Mr.  Robinson  in  Camelot.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
July. 

Poem-Games.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  November, 
1916. 

Sir  Oracle   (A  Point  of  View).     Poetry,  A  Magazine  of 
Verse,  January. 

Stephens'  Road  to  Dublin.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse, 
November,  1916. 

To  the  Wilderness.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of   Verse,  Au- 
gust. 

War  Poems.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August. 

Will  Art  Happen?     Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  July. 
More,  Paul  Elmer.    A  Bluestocking  of  the  Restoration,  I. 
The  Nation,  September. 

A  Bluestocking  of  the  Restoration,  II.     The  Nation,  Oct. 
5,  1916. 
Morley,    Christopher   D.    The    Hilarity   of   Hilaire    Belloc. 
The  Boston  Transcript,  Dec.  30,  1916. 

The  Poetry  of  James  Elroy  Flecker.     The  Boston  Tran- 
script, Jan.  13. 
Moynihan,  Florence.     Francis  Thompson's  "  An  Anthem  of 
Earth."     The  Catholic  World,  April. 

Neilson,  W.  A.    The  Earliest  Editions  of  Shakespeare.     The 

Tale  Review,  October,  1916. 
The    Sonnets   of   Shakespeare,   Edited   by   R.    A.    Alden. 

The  Yale  Review,  January. 
Northrop,  George  Norton.     Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.     The 

Bellman,  Dec.  9,  1916. 


O'Brien,  Edward  J.    James  Oppenheim.     The  Poetry  Re- 
view of  America,  Nov.,  1916. 
Poets  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brotherhood.     The  Strat- 
ford Journal,  March. 
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O'Conor,  Norreys  Jephson.     Some  Irish  War  Poetry.     The 
Poetry  Review  of  America,  February. 

Olivero,  Frederico.     Georges  Rodenbach.     Poet  Lore,  Win- 
ter Number,  1916. 
Stephane  Mallarme.     Poet  Lore,  Summer  Number. 

O'Neill,  O.   P.,   Francis.     Stoddard,  Psalmist  of  the  South 
Seas.     The  Catholic  World,  July. 

Oppenheim,     James.     "Lazy"     Verse.     The     Seven,     Arts, 
November,  1916. 

Page,    Frederick.    Coventry    Patmore's    "  Unknown    Eros." 

The  Catholic  World,  September. 
Park,    C.    W.     Leigh    Hunt  — A    Timid    Prophet    of   Vers 

Libre.     The  Nation,  July  5. 
Pearl,  R.  T.     "  These  Times."     The  Boston  Transcript,  Apr. 

25. 
Winifred  Maynard.     The  Poetry  Review  of  America,  De- 
cember, 1916. 
Peckliam,  H.  Houston.     The  Novelty  Fallacy  in  Literature. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  April. 
Phoutrides,  Aristides  E.     Kostes  Palamas:  A  Modern  Greek 

World-Poet.    Poet  Lore,  New  Year's  Number. 
Pierce,    Frederick    E.     Bacon    against    Shakespeare.     The 

Yale  Review,  October,  1916. 
Two  Views  of  Wordsworth.     The  Yale  Review,  October, 

1916. 
Phillips,  Brian.     The  Man  Who  Put  the  Wreath  on  Poe. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  24. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan.     Unpublished  Poems  of   (review).     The 

New  York  Times  Book  Review,  May  20. 
Pound,  Ezra.     T.   S.   Eliot    (Prufrock   and   Other  Observa- 
tions.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  August. 
Pratt,  Julius   W.     The   New  Poetry,     The   South  Atlantic 

Quarterly,  July. 
Whitman  and  Masters:  A  Contrast.     The  South  Atlantic 

Quarterly,  April. 

RevUle,  S.J.,  John  C.    The   Irish  Revival.    America,  Nov. 
18,  1916. 
The  Poets  at  the  Crib.     The  Dial,  Dec.  30,  1916. 

Reed,   Edward   Bliss.     Recent   American  Verse.     The   Yale 
Review,  January. 

Reedy,  William  Marion.     About  Some  Poets.     Reedy's  Mir- 
ror, July  13. 


Reeves,  Harrison.     The  Tragedy  of  Alan  Seeger.     The  New 

Republic,  Mar.  10. 
Robinson,    Captain    John.     Songs    of    the    Chanty-Man:    I. 
The  Bellman,  July  14. 
Songs  of  the  Chanty-Man:  II.     The  Bellman,  July  21. 
Songs  of  the  Chanty-Man:  III.     The  Bellman,  July  28. 
Songs  of  the  Chanty-Man:  IV.     The  Bellman,  Aug.  4. 
Rosenfeld,  Paul.     Paul  Claudel.     The  New  Republic,  Nov. 
35,  1916. 
Verhaeren.     The  New  Republic,  Jan.  6. 
Roy,  Basanta  Koomar.     The  Women  Poets  of  India:  Man- 
kumari  Devi.     The  Bookman,  July. 
The  Women  Poets  of  India:  Kamini  Roy.     The  Bookman, 

January. 
The  Women  Poets  of  India:  Sarojini  Nailu.     The  Book' 

man,  February. 
The    Women    Poets    of    India:    Anangamohini    Barman. 
The  Bookman,  August. 


Sanborn,     Robert     Alden.     Alfred     Kreymborg's     "  Mush- 
rooms."    The  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1916. 
Mr.  Robinson's  "Merlin."     The  Poetry  Journal,  June. 

Sargent,  George  H.  Swinburne's  Awful  "  Swat "  at  Brown- 
ing.    The  Boston  Transcript,  Feb.  28. 

Sartain,  William.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  —  Some  Facts  Re- 
called.    The  Art  World,  July. 

Schwertner,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Thomas  M.  Eleanor  Donnelly  — 
The  Singer  of  Pure  Religion.  The  Catholic  World, 
June. 

Shepard,  Odell.  Stops  of  Various  Quills  (Benjamin  De 
Casseres,  Frederick  E.  Pierce,  John  C.  Neihardt,  Louis 
How,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan,  Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall). 
The  Dial,  Feb.  22. 

Shuster,  George  Nauman.  Our  Poets  in  the  Streets.  The 
Catholic  World,  July. 

Slosson,  Edwin  E.  The  Poet  Chesterton.  The  Independ- 
ent, Nov.  27,  1916. 

Smith,  Geddes.  Four  Pioneer  Poets.  The  Independent, 
Dec.  25,  1916. 

Smith,  James  Walter.  Heidenstam,  Unknown  Nobel  Prize 
Winner.     The  Boston  Transcript,  Nov.  15,  1916. 

Smith,  Lewis  Worthington.  The  Dime-Novel  Sort  of  Verse. 
The  Poetry  Journal,  March, 
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Soldiers'    Prayers.     By    Gino    C.    Speranza.     The    Outlook, 
Feb.  14. 

Spingarn,  Joel  Elias.     The  Seven  Arts  and  the  Seven  Con- 
fusions.    The  Seven  Arts,  March. 

Stork,  Charles   Wharton.     The   New   Nobel   Prize   Winner, 
Verner  von  Heidenstam.     The  Bookman,  February. 
The  Poet  of  Sweden.     The  Independent,  Apr.  2. 

Tomlinson,  May.     The  Love  of  Poetry.     The  Forum,  July. 
Towne,   Charles   Hanson.     Lyrics   of   the   Fatherland.     The 

Bookman,  October,  1916. 
Tynan,  Katharine.     The  War  and  Irish  Poetry.     America, 

Feb.  10. 
Tietjens,   Eunice.     The   Chinese  Chanting   of  the   Classics. 

Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  October,  1916. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.     Growth  and  Decay  in  Recent  Verse. 
The  Seven  Arts,  April. 
Heine  and  Jones.     The  New  Republic,  Mar.  17. 
The  New  Poetry.     The  Seven  Arts,  May. 

Van  Wyck,  William.    Psychology  and  Mr.  Oppenheim.    The 
Los  Angeles  Graphic,  June  23. 

Wagstaff,  Blanche  Shoemaker.    A  Lyrical  Drama  (Louis  V. 

Ledoux).     The  Poetry  Journal,  April. 
Homer  Davis.     The  Poetry  Journal,  December,  1916. 
Poetry  and  the  Commonplace.     The  Poetry  Journal,  June. 
Walter,  Elizabeth.     Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal;  An  Exponent 

of  Modern  Lyricism.     The  Colonnade,  December,  1916, 
Wetmore,    Louis     H.     "Vox     Populi"     (Hilaire     Belloc). 

America,  Jan.  20. 
Wheelock,  John  Hall.     Alan  Seeger,  Poet,  Killed  in  France. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  January. 
White,    Charles    T.     A    Literary    Discovery:    Unpublished 

Poems  by  Bryant,  Holmes,  Whittier  and  Gerrit  Smith. 

The  Bookman,  February. 
Wickham,  Joseph  Francis.     On  Reading  Virgil  Again.     The 

Catholic  World,  May. 
Wiener,  Robert.     A  Galaxy  of  Harvard's  Poets.     The  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  May  9. 
Wilkinson,     Marguerite.     Concerning     Another     California 

Poet.     The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Nov.  11,  1916. 
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Laurels    for    a    Los    Angeles    Poet.     The    Los    Angeles 

Graphic,  Oct.  28,  1916, 
Leadership    and    Our   American  Culture.     The  Los  An- 
geles Graphic,  Dec.  30,  1916. 
Poet  of  Democracy.     The  Los  Angeles  Graphic,  Feb.  3. 
Poetry  Society  Meets  in  Gramercy  Park.     The  Los  An- 
geles Graphic,  Nov.  18,  1916. 
Willcox,  Louise  Collier.    Poetry  and  the  Child.     The  New 

Republic,  July  21. 
Woodward,  Fred  E.    The  Growth  of  Books  on  Poetry  and 

Drama.     The  Book  News  Monthly,  July. 
Wright,  Willard  Huntington.     Poetry  (Culture  in  the  "  Enc. 

Brit,").     Reedy's  Mirror,  Dec.  29,  1916. 
Wyatt,  Edith.     Shelley  and  Claire  Clairmont.     The  North 
American  Review,  January. 
Those  Brontes.    Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  February. 


VOLUMES  OF  POEMS  PUBLISHED  DURING 

1916-1917 

Adiington,  Richard.  Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.  Houghton 
MifHin  Co. 

Barney,  Danford.     Dust  of  Stars.    John  Lane  Co. 

Banning,  Kendall.  Pirates:  Or  The  Cruise  of  the  Black 
Revenge.  A  Melodrama  in  Thirteen  Acts.  Brothers  of 
the  Book,  Chicago. 

Baronti,  Gerve.  In  the  Bed  Years,  A  Book  of  Verse.  The 
Four  Seas  Co. 

Bartholomew,  Julia  Hall.  Two  Masques.  America — The 
Women  of  Shakespeare.     The  Gorham  Press. 

Bashford,  H.  H.  Songs  Out  of  School.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Baxter,  Sylvester.  The  Unseen  House  and  Other  Poems. 
The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Beck,  Rachel  Tongate.  The  City  Beautiful.  Christopher 
Publishing  House,  Boston. 

Benet,  William  Rose.     The  Great  White  Wall.    Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 
The  Burglar  of  the  Zodiac.     The  Yale  University  Press. 

Binyon,  Laurence.  The  Cause.  Poems  of  the  War. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone.  Armenian  Poems.  Rendered  into 
English  Verse  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Robert 
Chambers,  Boston. 

Blanden,  Charles  G.,  and  Mathison,  Minna.  Chicago  Ann 
thology.  A  Collection  of  Verse  from  the  Work  of  Chi- 
cago Poets.  With  an  Introduction  by  Llewellyn  Jones. 
The  Roadside  Press,  Chicago. 

Boyajian,  Zabelle  C.  Armenian  Legends  and  Poems.  Il- 
lustrated and  Compiled  by  Zabelle  C.  Boyajian,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce.  E.  P. 
Button  and  Co. 

Bradley,    William    Aspenwall.     Garlands   and    Wayfarings. 
Thomas  B.  Mosher. 
Old    Christmas    and    Other    Kentucky    Tales    in    Verse. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Braithwaite,  William  Stanley.  Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse  for  1916,  and  Year  Book  of  American  Poetry. 
Laurence  J.  Gomme. 

Braley,  Berton.     Things  as  They  Are.     George  H.  Doran  Co. 
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Brandt,  Harry  Alonzo.     The  Widowed  Earth.    The  Gorham 

Press. 
Bridges,  Elizabeth.     Verses  (Blackwell).     Longmans,  Green 

and  Co. 
Brooke,    Brian    (Korongo).    Poems,   with   a    Foreword   by 

M,  P.  Willcocks.     John  Lane  Co. 
Brown,    Alice.     The   Road   to   Castaly,  and  Later   Poems. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Brown,  Ernest  Vinton.     Worcester  Poems,  1915-1916.    The 

Rumford  Press,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Brown,  Helen  Williston.    Elan  Vital.     The  Gorham  Press. 
Bryson,  Lyman.     Smoky  Roses.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Buck,    Mitchell    S.     The    Songs    of   Phryne.    Nicholas    L. 

Brown. 
Bunner,    H.    C.     The    Poems    of   H.    C.    Bunner.    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 
Burton,  Richard.     Poems  of  Earth's  Meaning.     Henry  Holt 

and  Co. 
Buss,   Kate.    Jevons  Block.    McGrath-Sherrill  Press,  Bos- 
ton. 
Bynner,   Witter.     Grenstone   Poems.     Frederick   A.   Stokes 

Co. 


Cammaerts,  Emile.  New  Belgian  Poems.  Les  Trois  et 
Autres  Poemes.  English  Translations  by  Tita  Brand- 
Cammaerts.     John  Lane  Co. 

Cannan,  May  Wedderburn.  In  War  Time:  Poems  (Black- 
well).    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Cams,  T.  Lucretius.  Of  the  Nature  of  Things.  A  Metrical 
Translation  by  William  EUery  Leonard.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co. 

Chapman,  Arthur.  Out  Where  the  West  Begins.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Chenery,  Ruth  B.  At  Vesper  Time,  A  Book  of  Poems. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Chittenden,  H.  M.     Verse.    The  Holly  Press,  Seattle. 

Clauson,  J.  Earl.  The  Bog's  Book  of  Verse.  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Co. 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.  Portraits  and  Protests.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co. 

Coburn,  Louise  Helen.  Kennebec,  and  Other  Poems. 
Sherman,  French  and  Co. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.     Selections  from  the  Poems  of 
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Samuel     Taylor    Coleridge,    edited    by    A.     Hamilton 

Thompson.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Cowles,  Alfred  Abernethy.    Poems  and  Lyrics.    James  T. 

White  and  Co. 
Cooley,  Julia.     The  Dance  of  Youth.     Sherman,  French  and 

Co. 
Cunliffe,  J.  W.    Poems  of  the  Great  War.    The  Macmillan 

Co. 

D.,  H.    Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.    Houghton  MifHin  Co. 

"Dale,  J.  S.  of."  The  Light  of  Provence,  A  Dramatic 
Poem.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Daly,  T.  A.    Songs  of  Wedlock.    David  McKay. 

Dario,  Reuben.  Eleven  Poems  of  Ruben  Dario.  Trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Walsh  and  Salomon  de  la  Selva. 
Introduction  by  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Darrow,  Laura  Edith.  From  Idaho  to  You.  The  Gorham 
Press. 

Davenport,  W.  E.  Threnody  of  the  Three  Witnesses.  Pri- 
vately Printed,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Daw,  Beatrice.    Songs  of  Inexperience.    The  Gorham  Press. 

Dawson,  Miles  Meander.  Brand.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  into  English  Verse  Rhymed 
and  in  the  Original  Metre.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

De  la  Mare,  Walter.  Peacock  Pie.  A  Book  of  Rhymes. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

Del  Castillo,  Mary  Virginia.  The  Runes  of  Virginia  the 
Vala.    The  Christopher  Publishing  House,  Boston, 

De  Ryee,  William.  Tekel.  The  Editor  Co.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

Dinnis,  Enid.  A  Scallop  Shell  of  Quiet,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Margaret  L.  Woods  (Blackwell).  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Douglas-Irvine,  Helen.  A  Scallop  Shell  of  Quiet,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Margaret  L.  Woods  (Blackwell). 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Downie,  Vale.  The  Port  of  Calabar,  and  College  Verse. 
The  Eddy  Press  Corporation,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Doyle,  E.  A.  Troezene:  A  Masque  of  the  Gods.  Privately 
Printed,  Winchester,  O. 

Duer,  Douglas.  The  Vanished  World.  Sherman,  French 
and  Co. 

du  Pont,  Alicia.  Ode  of  Fenelon.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Brentano's. 
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Erskine,  John.  The  Shadowed  Hour.  The  Lyric  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York. 

Fellowes,  Page.  Victory  Crowned.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Horatio  W.  Dresser.     Paul  Elder  and  Co. 

Ficke,  Arthur  Davison.  An  April  Elegy.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

Flagg,  Isaac.     Persephone,  A  Masque.    Paul  Elder  and  Co. 

Flansburgh,  Herbert.  Idle-Time  Rime-  Privately  Printed, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Flecker,  James  Elroy.  The  Collected  Poems  of  James  El- 
roy  Flecker.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  C.  Squire, 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

Fletcher,  John  Gould.  Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Flint,  F.  S.  Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Foster,  Jeanne  Robert.  Neighbors  of  Yesterdays.  Sher- 
man, French  and  Co. 

Fuller,  Henry  B.  Lines  Long  and  Short.  Biographical 
Sketches  in  Various  Rhythms.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Gallup,  George  Brewster.     The  Islands  of  the  Blest.     The 

Sterhng  Press,  Boston. 
Garrett,  Erwin  Clarkson.     Army  Ballads  and  Other  Verses. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co. 
Garvin,  John  W.     Canadian  Poets  and  Poetry.     Frederick 

A.  Stokes  Co. 
Gibson,    Wilfrid    Wilson.    Livelihood.    Dramatic   Reveries. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 

Poems  1904-1917.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Gilbert,  Morris.    A  Book  of  Verse.    Privately  Printed. 
Godfrey,    Thomas.     The    Prince    of   Parthia.     A    Tragedy. 

Edited  with  Introduction,  Historical,  Biographical  and 

Critical  by  Archibald   Henderson.    Little,   Brown   and 

Co. 
Golden,    Grace    Mary.    Backgrounds    (Blackwell).     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
Greenwood,  Julia  Wickham.    From  Dawn  to  Eve.     Richard 

G.  Badger. 
Griffith,  William.    Loves  and  Losses  of  Pierrot.    Robert  J. 

Shores. 

Hake,  Thomas  Gordon.  Parables  and  Tales,  with  a  Preface 
by  his  son,  Thomas  Hake.     Elkin  Mathews. 
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Hardy,  Thomas.  Selected  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy  (Golden 
Treasury  Series).    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Hay,  John.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Hay, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Clarence  L.  Hay.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Hayden,  Alma  Pendexter.  Soldier  Songs.  Privately 
Printed,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hazard,  Caroline.  The  Yosemite,  and  Other  Verse. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  The  Song  of  the  Plow.  Being  the  Eng- 
lish Chronicle.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Hodgson,  Ralph,     Poems.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Hoffenstein,  Samuel.  Life  Sings  a  Song.  Wilmarth  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York. 

Holley,  Horace.  Divinations  and  Creation.  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley. 

Howe,  D.  N.  The  Wise  Men  at  Bethlehem.  Pentecostal 
Publishing  Co.,  Louisville. 

Inman,  Arthur  Crew.  One  Who  Dreamed,  Songs  and 
Lyrics.    The  Four  Seas  Co. 

Johns,    Orrick.    Asphalt,    and    Other    Poems.     Alfred    A. 

Knopf. 
Johnson,    Christopher.     Windows     (Blackwell).     Longmans, 

Green  &  Co. 
Johnson,  James   W.    Fifty   Years  and  Other  Poems.     The 

CornhiU  Co. 
Johnson,  Lionel.     The  Religious  Poems  of  Lionel  Johnson. 

Being   a  Selection  from  His   Collected    Works,  with  a 

Preface  by  Wilfrid  Meynell.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Jones,  E.  B.  C.     Windoivs  (Blackwell).     Longmans,  Green 

&  Co. 
Jones,  Nina.     Her  Book.     Paul  Elder  and  Co. 
Jones,  Jr.,  Thomas  S.     The  Bose-Jar.    Thomas  Bird  Mosher. 
The  Voice  in  the  Silence.     Thomas  Bird  Mosher. 

Kettle,  T.  M.    Poems  and  Parodies.     Frederick  A.   Stokes 

Co. 
Knibbs,  Henry  Herbert.     Riders  of  the  Stars.     Houghton 

Mifflin  Co. 

Lawrence,  D.  H.    Amores.     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Ledoux,  Louis  V.     Yzdra.    A  Tragedy.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
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Lee,  A.  H.  E.     The  Oxford  Boole  of  Mystical  Verse.    Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

Letts,  W.  M.    Hallow-E'en,  and  Poems  of  the  War.     E.  P. 
Button  and  Co. 
The  Spires  of  Oxford.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Lindsay,     Vachel,     The     Chinese    Nightingale     and     Other 
Poems.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Litchfield,  Grace   Benio.     The  Song   of  the  Sirens.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Livesay,    Florence    Randal.     Songs    of    Ukraina,    ivith    Ru- 
thenian  Poems.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 

Logan,  John  Edward   ("Barry  Bane").     Verses,  The  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club.     Montreal. 

Lowell,  Amy.    Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.     Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co. 

MacGill,  Patrick.    Soldier  Songs.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 
Mackay,  Constance  B'Arcy.     The  Forest  Princess  and  Other 

Masques.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
MacKaye,  Percy.     Sinbad  the  Sailor.     His  Adventures  with 

Beauty    and    the    Peacock    Lady   in   the   Castle   of   the 

Forty  Thieves.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The    Canterbury    Pilgrims.     An    Opera.     The     Text    by 

Percy   MacKaye.     The   Music   by   Reginald  de  Koven. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Mackintosh,  E.  A.    A  Highland  Regiment.    John  Lane  Co. 
MacMillan,  Mary.     The  Little  Golden  Fountain,  and  Other 

Verses.     Stewart  and  Kidd  Co. 
Masefield,    John.    Lollingdon    Downs,    and    Other    Poems. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Salt-Water  Poems  and  Ballads.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  John  Masefield,  Edited  by 

Henry    Seidel    Canby,    Frederick    Erastus    Pierce,    and 

Willard  Higley  Durham.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee.     Spoon  River  Anthology.     Illustrated 

by  Oliver  Herford.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Melby,  Gustav.     King  Saint  Olaf.    A  Drama  in  Five  Acts. 

Richard  G.  Badger. 
Middleton,  Scudder.     Streets  and  Faces.     The  Little  Book 

Publisher,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice  Corbin.     The  New 

Poetry.    An  Anthology.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
Montague,    Elizabeth    M.     Southern    Songs:    Rhymes    and 

Jingles.    The  Cameo  Press,  New  York. 
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Montgomery,  L.  M.  The  Watchman,  and  Other  Poems. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

More,  J.  Brookes.     A  Beggar's  Vision.    Thrash-Lick  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Great  War  Ballads  and  Myths  from  Ovid.    Second  Series. 
Thrash-Lick  Publishing  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Morgan,  Angela.  Utterance,  and  Other  Poems.  Baker  and 
Taylor,  Agents. 

Morgan,  Emanuel,  and  Knish,  Anne.  Spectra.  Mitchell 
Kennerley. 

Morison,  Mrs.  John  Archibald.  My  Soldier  Boy  and  Other 
Poems.    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Morton,  Irene  Elder.  Idylls  of  the  Dane.  The  Gorham 
Press. 

Moore,  Thomas.  By  Bendemeer's  Streams:  Lyrics.  Thomas 
Bird  Mosher. 

Muse,  Will  D.  The  Hill  o'  Hope.  WiU  D.  Muse  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Naidu,  Sarojini.  The  Broken  Wing.  Songs  of  Love,  Death, 
and  Destiny,  1915-1916.    John  Lane  Co. 

Nekrassov,  Nicholas.  Who  Can  Be  Happy  and  Free  in 
Russia?  Translated  by  Juliet  M.  Soskice,  with  an  In- 
troduction  by   Dr.   David  Soskice.    Oxford   University 


Nicholson,  D.  H.  S.     The  Oxford  Book  of  Mystical  Verse. 

Oxford  University  Press. 
Noe,  Cotton.     The  Blood  of  Rachel.    A   Dramatization  of 

Esther  and  Other  Poems.    John   P.   Morton   and   Co., 

Louisville. 
Norwood,   Robert.     The  Piper  and  the  Reed.     George   H. 

Doran  Co. 

O'Brien,  Edvs^ard  J.     White  Fountains.     Odes  and  Lyrics. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 
O'Donnell,  C.S.C,  Charles  L.,  and  Speer,  Strahan.     Notre 

Dame  Verse.     University  Press. 
O'Neil,  David,    A  Cabinet  of  Jade.     The  Four  Seas  Co. 
Oppenheim,  James.     The  Book  of  Self.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
Oxenham,  John.    "All's  Well!"    George  H.  Doran  Co. 
The  Vision  Splendid.     George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Pal   Ta-Shun    (Dr.    Frederick    Peterson).     Chinese   Lyrics, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Palms,  Charles  Louis.  Rhodanthe:  or,  The  Rose  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Soul's  Delight.  The  Marion  Press,  Ja- 
maica, N.  Y. 

Patterson,  Antoinette  de  Coursey.  The  Son  of  Merope. 
H.  W.  Fisher  and  Co. 

Pegram,  William.  A  Diagnosis,  and  Other  Poems.  Sher- 
man, French  and  Co. 

Perry,  Margaret.  Something  Singing.  Sherman,  French 
and  Co. 

Peterson,  Arthur.    Advari's  Ring.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Phillips,  Stephen.  Christ  in  Hades.  Illustrated  by  Stella 
Langdale.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  Lewis  Hind. 
John  Lane  Co. 

Phillpotts,  Eden.  Plain  Song  1914-1916.  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

Phoutrides,  Aristides  E.  Lights  at  Dawn.  The  Stafford 
Co.,  Boston. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie  L.  C.  The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls  and 
Other  Poems.    John  Lane  Co. 

Piety,  Chauncey  Roscoe.  A  Lot  o'  Lovin'.  The  Standard 
Printing  Co.,  Louisville. 

Plummer,  Mary  Wright.  Verses.  Privately  Printed,  New 
York. 

Prentiss,  Caroline  Edwards  (Mrs.  George  Hunt  Prentiss). 
Love  and  Laughter.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Proctor,  Edna  Dean.  The  Glory  of  Toil.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

Randolph,  Thomas.  The  Poems  and  Amyntas  of  Thomas 
Randolph.  Edited  by  John  Jay  Parry.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Raymond,  Rossiter  W.  Christus  Consolator.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co. 

Reid-Heyman,  Stephen.  A  Vision  of  Immortality  (Black- 
well).    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Reed,  Helen  Leah.  Memorial  Day  and  Other  Verse.  Orig- 
inal and  Translated.     Dewolfe  and  Fiske  Co. 

Reynolds,  Marion  Lee.  Geraint  of  Devon.  Sherman, 
French  and  Co. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.     Trails  Sunward.    The  Century  Co. 

Rissonnette,  W.  S.  Poems.  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Foochow,  China. 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington.    Merlin.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Rookie  Rhymes.     By  the  men  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Provisional 
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Rose,  John.    Poems.     Hudson  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

Ruth.  A  Woman  Free,  and  Other  Poems.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Edwin  Markham.  J.  F.  Rowny  Press,  Los 
Angeles. 

Sanborn,  Pitts.     Vie  Be  Bordeaux.    Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  Op.  I  (Blackwell).  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 

Schnlttkind,  Henry  T.  The  Poets  of  the  Future.  A  College 
Anthology  for  1915-1916.  With  an  Introduction  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  The  Stratford  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Scholl,  John  William.  Children  of  the  Sun.  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, Ann  Arbor.  ^ 

Scollard,  Clinton.  Lyrics  from  a  Library.  Thomas  Bird 
Mosher. 

Scott,  John  Milton.  Saint  Francis,  Saint  Scraggles  and 
Saint  James.     Radiant  Life  Press,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Seeger,  Alan.  Poems  by  Alan  Seeger.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  William  Archer.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Service,  Robert  W.  Rhymes  of  a  Bed  Cross  Man.  Barse 
and  Hopkins. 

Shatford,  Sarah  Taylor.  Zekie's  Homespun  Philosophies. 
Sherman,  French  and  Co. 

Shepard,  Odell.    A  Lonely  Flute.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Shillito,  Edward.  The  Omega  and  Other  Poems  (Black- 
well).     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Seas  Co. 
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Speaight,  Frank.     My  Dickens  Friends.     James  B.  Pond. 

Squire,  J.  C.  Twelve  Poems.  The  Moreland  Press,  Ltd., 
London. 

Stafford,  Wendell  Phillips.  The  Land  We  Love.  Arthur 
F.  Stone,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Stephens,  James.     Green  Branches.    The  Macmillan  Co. 

Stewart,  Anna  Bird.  The  Gentlest  Giant  and  Other  Pleas- 
ant Persons.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

Stork,  Charles  Wharton.  Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics, 
From  1750  to  1915.  Translated  in  the  Original  Metres. 
The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 
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strange,  Michael.  Miscellanepus  Poems.  Mitchell  Kenner- 
ley. 

T.,  J.     The  Singer.     The  Gorham  Press. 

Tagore,    Sir    Rabindranath.     Stray    Birds.     The    Macmillan 
Co. 
The  Cycle  of  Spring.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Taylor,  David  F.  Mystery,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Casino.  The 
Gorham  Press. 

Taylor,  Edward  Robeson.     To  Arms.     Paul  Elder  and  Co. 

Teasdale,  Sara.     Love  Songs.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

The    Answering    Voice.     One    Hundred   Love    Lyrics   by 
Women.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Thirlmere,  Rowland,  Polyclitus,  and  Other  Poems.  Elkin 
Mathews. 

Thomas,  Gilbert.  Birds  of  Passage.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
London. 

Thomas,  O.  R.  Howard.  Christmas:  1916  (Etchings).  Pri- 
vately Printed,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Tietjens,  Eunice.  Profiles  from  China.  Sketches  in  Verse 
of  People  and  Things  Seen  in  the  Interior.  Ralph 
Fletcher  Seymour,  Chicago. 

Tuckerman,  Fleming.  War  Poems.  In  French  and  Eng- 
lish.    Brentano's. 

Tyson,  Mary  Stuart.  From  the  Limbo  of  Forgotten  Things. 
Sherman,  French  and  Co. 


Underbill,  Evelyn.     Theophanies.     E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 
Underwood,     Edna     Worthley.     Songs     from     the     Plains. 

Sherman,  French  and  Co. 
Underwood,    John    Curtis,     War    Flames.    The    Macmillan 
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Untermeyer,   Louis.    Poems    of   Heinrich   Heine.    Selected 

and  Translated  by  Louis  Untermeyer.     Henry  Holt  and 

Co. 

These  Times.     Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


Vaughan,  Gertrude.  A  Scallop  Shell  of  Quiet.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Margaret  L.  Woods  (Blackwell). 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Verhaeren,  Emile.  Afternoon.  Translated  by  Charles  B. 
Murphy.    John  Lane  Co. 
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The  Love  Poems  of  Emile  Verhaeren.     Translated  by  F. 

S.  Flint.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Plays  of  Emile  Verhaeren.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
The  Sunlit  Hours.     Translated  by  Charles  Murphy.    John 

Lane  Co. 
Von   Wildenbruch,   Ernest.     The    Witchsong    (Das   Hexen- 

lied).    English  version  by  Carter  S.  Cole.     Printed  at 

the  Scribner  Press. 

Wagner,  Charles  L.  H.     Look  to  the  End  and  Other  War 

Inspired    Poems.     Huntington    Art    Press,    Cambridge, 

Mass. 
My  Ladye.    Privately  Printed,  Boston. 
Wallace,  Edna  Kingsley.    Feelings  and  Things.     Verses  of 

Childhood.    E.  P.  Button  and  Co. 
Ware,    Richard   D.    Nort'    Shor'    Verses.    John    W.    Lane 

and  Co. 
Watson,    Sir    William.    Retrogression    and    Other    Poems. 

John  Lane  Co. 
Wattles,  Willard.    Sunfloioers.    A  Book  of  Kansas  Poems. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co. 
Weeks,     Raymond.     Ode     to     France.     Oxford     University 

Press. 
Wells,    Carolyn.     Baubles.    Pictured    by    Oliver    Herford. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 
Whitsett,  William  Thornton.    Saber  and  Song.    A  Book  of 

Poems.    Whitsett    Institute,   Whitsett,   North   Carolina. 
Wier,     Marion     Clyde.     The     Prometheus      Unbound     of 

JEschylus.     The  Century  Co. 
Wiggin,    Kate    Douglas.     To    Mother.    An    Anthology    of 

Mother  Verse.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Wood,  Clement.     Olad  of  Earth.     Laurence  J.  Gomme. 
Woodberry,     George      Edward.     Ideal     Passion,     Sonnets. 

Printed  for  the  Woodberry  Society. 
Worthington,  James   H.,   and   Baker,   Robert   P.     Sketches 

in  Poetry,  Prose,  Paint  and  Pencil.     John  Lane  Co. 
Wylie,   Lollie   Belle.     The  Arcades.     A.   B.   Caldwell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wynne,  Madeline  Yale.    Si  Briggs  Talks.     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co. 

"  X."     War  Poems.     Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

Young,  Ruth.  A  Scallop  Shell  of  Quiet.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Margaret  L.  Woods  (Blackwell).  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
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A  SELECT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ABOUT  POETS 
AND  POETRY 

Above  Cayuga's  Waters.  A  Collection  of  Articles  and 
Poems  Which  Have  Appeared  in  The  Cornell  Era  From 
Its  First  Publication,  November,  1868,  to  the  Present 
Day.  Compiled  by  the  Editors  of  the  Class  of  1917. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  The  Cornell  Era,  Inc. 

Applegate,  Bergen.  Paul  Verlaine,  His  Absinthe-Tinted 
Song:  With  a  Biography  and  Index.  The  Alderbrink 
Press,  Chicago. 

Basset,  Lee  Emerson.  A  Handbook  of  Oral  Beading. 
Hbughton  Mifflin  Co. 

Boyd,  Ernest  A.  Ireland's  Literary  Renaissance.  John 
Lane  Co. 

Braithwaite,  William  Stanley.  The  Poetic  Year  for  1916, 
A  Critical  Anthology.     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Bridges,  Horace  J.  Our  Fellow  Shakespeare:  How  Every- 
man May  Enjoy  His  Works.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Brooke,  Rupert.  John  Webster  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama. 
John  Lane  Co. 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.    Fellow  Captains.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Corning,  A.  Elwood,  Will  Carleton.  The  Lanmere  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York. 

Cranmer-Byng,  L.  A  Feast  of  Lanterns  {Chinese  poetry, 
reflecting  Oriental  ideals  and  philosophy).  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

Creizenach,  Wilhelm.  The  English  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Shakespeare.  Translated  from  Geschichte  des  neueren 
Dramas  of  Wilhelm  Creizenach.    J.  P.  Lippincott  Co. 

D'Olivet,  Fabre.  The  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras.  Done 
into  English  by  Nayan  Louise  Redfleld.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons. 

Drinkwater,  John.     The  Lyric.    George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Ewers,  Hanns  Heinz.  Poe.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Adele  Lewisohn.     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Figgis,  Darrell.    A  E  (George  W.  Russell).    A  Study  of  a 

Man  and  a  Nation.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Fuller,  Margaret.    A   New  England   Childhood    (Story   of 
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the  Boyhood  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman).    Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Gosse,  Edmund.     The  Life  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

The  Macmillan  Co. 
Grandgent,  G.  H.    Dante.     Duffield  &  Co. 
Griggs,   Edward  Howard.     Maeterlinck:  Poet  and  Mystic. 

A  Handbook  of  Six  Lectures.     B.  W.  Huebsch. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio.     Appreciations   of  Poetry.    Selected  and 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Erskine,  Ph.D. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
Hersey,  Frank  Cheney.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  The  Shepherd 

of  the  Ocean.     The  Macmillan  Co. 
Humphreys,  Frank  Landon.     The  Life  and  Times  of  David 

Humphreys.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Ingpen,  Roger.    Shelley  in  England.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Kapadia,  S.  A.  A  Feast  of  Lanterns  (Chinese  poetry,  re- 
flecting Oriental  ideals  and  philosophy).  E.  P.  Button 
&Co. 

Kernahan,  Coulson.    In  Good  Company.     John  Lane  Co. 

Kilmer,  Joyce.  Literature  in  the  Making.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.    James  Whitcomb  Biley:  Reminiscences. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Ledoux,  Louis  V.     George  Edward  Woodberry,  A  Study  of 

His  Poetry.    The  Poetry  Review  Co. 

Meynell,  Everard.  The  Life  of  Francis  Thompson  {New 
one-volumed  Edition).     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Meeker,  J.  Edward.  The  Life  and  Poetry  of  James  Thom- 
son (B.  v.).    The  Yale  University  Press. 

Morris,  Lloyd  R.     The  Celtic  Dawn:  A  Survey  of  the  Ren- 
aissance in  Ireland.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
The  Young  Idea.    Duffield  &  Co. 

Neilson,  W.  A.  Burns:  How  to  Know  Him.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

Parry,  John  J.  The  Poems  and  Amyntas  of  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph.   Yale  University  Press. 
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Scott,  Leonora  Cranch.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Chris- 
topher Pearse  Cranch.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Seeger,  Alan.  Letters  and  Diary  of  Alan  Seeger,  the  Poet 
of  the  Foreign  Legion.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Sherman,  Stuart  P.  Matthew  Arnold:  How  to  Know  Him. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Spens,  Janet.  An  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Relation  to  Tra- 
dition.    Longman,  Green  &  Co. 

Spingarn,  J.  E.     Creative  Criticism.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Sturgeon,  Mary  C.  Studies  of  Contemporary  Poets.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Tagore,  Sir  Rabindranath.    My  Reminiscences.     The  Mac- 

millan  Co. 
Ticknor,  Caroline.    Poe's  Helen.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Tynan,    Katharine.     The   Middle    Years.     Houghton    Mifflin 

Co. 

Watts-Dunton,     Theodore.     Poetry:     The     Renascence     of 

Wonder.    E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Winter,  William.    Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.     Third  Series. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  VOLUMES  OF  POEMS 
PUBLISHED  DURING  1916-1917 

These  notes  intend  to  give  some  interpretative  idea  of 
the  books  under  review.  Books  are  dealt  with  up  to  the 
September  publications  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  examine 
them  in  advanced  proofs.  In  my  treatment  I  have  tried 
to  keep  in  mind  a  statement  of  Max  Eastman's, —  that, 
"  The  fundamental  act  of  life  is  not  judgment  but  choice. 
It  is  not  what  people  have  decided  but  what  people  want, 
that  is  of  original  and  divine  importance." 

In  the  Red  Years.  A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Gerve  Ba- 
ronti.  (The  Four  Seas  Co.)  The  first  volume  of  a  young 
poet  who  is  timorous  when  she  dreams  and  arrogantly  bold 
when  observing  life.  I  like  her  best  as  a  dreamer  for  she 
touches  reality  deeper;  she  is  familiar  with  beauty,  and 
nature  confides  secrets  to  her.  In  the  section  called 
"  Sketches  "  she  is  as  a  child  on  the  mother-breast  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  sustenance  of  reverence,  delight,  and  mystery 
she  drinks,  makes  of  her  an  adorable  innocent.  But  she  be- 
comes a  wild,  untamable  spirit  in  the  world  of  war  and 
cities  and  men,  as  the  sardonic  menace  of  "  The  Red 
Laugh,"  the  irony  of  "  Worshippers,"  and  the  mocking  ar- 
raignment of  "  The  Searcher  "  show.  She  is  a  luminous  child 
with  the  veil  of  perversity  about  her  imagination;  the  day 
Miss  Baronti  drops  this  veil  a  radiance  of  song  wUl  burst 
forth. 

Garlands  and  Wayfarings.  By  William  Aspenwall  Brad- 
ley. (Thomas  Bird  Mosher.)  With  other  themes  Mr. 
Bradley  shows  the  versatility  of  his  poetic  gifts.  In  these 
poems  the  fruits  of  a  ripe  culture,  a  love  of  beauty  and 
art  for  its  own  sake,  are  combined  with  an  idyllic  sensi- 
bility to  nature  and  a  classic  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
life.  The  art  here  is  exquisitely  finished,  and  it  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  those  rare  and  delightful  interests  which 
attract  by  their  elusive  substance.  Charm  is  the  quality 
which  characterizes  these  poems:  from  such  subjects  as 
these  —  the  tribute  to  the  dead  French  poet,  Moreas,  lovely 
children,  European  scenes,  gardens,  the  seasons,  the  "  sweet 
syllables"  of  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  English  speech  — 
Mr.  Bradley  extracts  this  enduring  essence.  This  is  a 
quality  to  cherish  in  a  contemporary  verse,  for  in  spite 
of  its  other  virtues,  this  indefinable  gift  is  not  in  abundance. 
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Old  Christmas  and  Other  Kentucky  Tales  in  Verse.  By 
William  Asjjemvall  Bradley.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 
This  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  verse 
of  the  year.  The  material  has  been  treated  in  fiction  but 
not  illuminatingly,  and  now  for  the  first  time  treated  with 
the  visual  and  imaginative  power  of  the  poet.  It  is  a  rich 
field  of  primitive  life,  fiery  with  the  passions  of  love  and 
hate,  fearless  and  reckless  in  danger,  tender  in  its  senti- 
ments, fierce  in  its  pride,  and  with  all  the  legendary  and 
superstitious  elements  of  a  folk  lineage.  Mr,  Bradley  tells 
a  number  of  tales  in  verse  of  these  people  of  the  Kentucky 
Cumberlands,  the  raciest  and  most  picturesque  in  con- 
temporary verse.  They  are  too  inimitable  to  be  described, 
they  must  be  read  for  their  humor,  pathos,  character  of 
the  folk,  vivid  interest,  and  narrative  power.  From 
the  mystical  hallucination  of  the  .  childless  woman  in 
"  Old  Christmas  "  to  the  tender  surrender  of  Mally  to  her 
dream  in  "  The  New  Life "  they  flow  with  thrilling,  ab- 
sorbing and  exciting  interest.  They  are  as  American  in 
background  and  feeling  as  Mr.  Frost's  New  England  idyls, 
Mr.  Masters'  inscriptions  of  Spoon  River,  and  Mr.  Nei- 
hardt's  epic  of  pioneer  fur-trading  days  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Boad  to  Castaly  and  Later  Poems.  By  Alice  Brown. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)  Twenty  years  ago  Miss  Brown  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  with  the  alluring  title  The  Road 
to  Castaly.  The  poems  were  of  a  rare  and  exquisite  beauty. 
The  volume  has  been  almost  forgotten,  yet  by  that  collec- 
tion of  seventy  slender  pages  Alice  Brown  won  a  high 
place  among  modern  American  poets.  Even  in  those  days 
Miss  Brown  was  passionately  self-critical.  Nothing  went 
into  that  volume  but  what  was  pure  gold.  Miss  Brown 
has  a  poetic  imagination  that  is  vibrantly  luminous.  Every 
dream  and  mood  possesses  a  quickening  sense  of  beauty. 
Yet  the  most  appealing  note  in  her  work  is  a  claritj^  so 
vivid,  that  for  the  subtlety  of  thought  and  rich  simplicity 
of  language,  life  and  nature  are  imaged  with  a  clean-tex- 
tured reality.  In  reprinting  these  earlier  poems  with  later 
ones.  Miss  Brown  is  sure  to  revive  that  admiration  which 
her  poetry  deserves.  Few  poets  of  our  time  have  given  to 
the  phrase  such  golden  finalities,  streaking  it  with  the  very 
essence  of  spontaneous  emotion.  In  "  Sunrise  on  Mans- 
field Mountain,"  Alice  Brown  has  written  a  poem  which 
makes  American  poetry  glorious  by  its  existence.  The  al- 
chemy of  poetry  is  in  every  word  of  the  poem,     "  A  West 
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Country  Lover,"  "  Hora  Christi,"  "  Morning  in  Camp,"  and 
"The  Unseen  Fellowship,"  all  have  the  incomparable  glow 
of  loveliness.  In  the  later  poems  freshness,  vitality,  music, 
show  none  of  time's  wearing. 

The  Greek  Anthology  {Palatine  MS.).  The  Amatory 
Epigrams.  Completely  Rendered  into  English  for  the  First 
Time.  By  Mitchell  8.  Buck.  (Privately  Printed.)  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  amatory  epi- 
grams have  been  printed  for  private  circulation,  but  the 
importance  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Buck's  work  demands  to  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  bibliophiles  and  students  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  "The  epigrams  here  given,"  he  states  in 
his  introduction,  "  are  translated  from  the  '  Anthologie 
Greque.'  Traduite  sur  le  texte  public  d'apres  le  manuscrit 
palatin  par  Fr.  Jacobs,  a  translation  of  the  entire  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  into  French,  except  for  certain  epigrams  ren- 
dered in  Latin.  The  entire  first  main  section  —  the  Ama- 
tory Epigrams,  covering  a  period  from  400  b.  c.  to  550  a.  d. 
—  is  given  in  English  for  the  first  time,  being  translated 
from  the  French  text  without  expurgation,  several  epigrams 
obviously  belonging,  by  right  of  subject,  in  other  sections, 
being  retained,  as  well  as  a  few  others  whose  exact  meaning 
seems  hopelessly  obscured.  Those  epigrams  also  over  which 
the  modest,  and  anonymous,  French  translator  cast '  le  voile 
discret  et  pudique  de  la  phrase  latine'  have  been  duly  ren- 
dered in  English,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  although 
the  few  epigrams  so  treated  are  by  no  means  the  most 
characteristic."  These  "  souvenirs  of  the  lighter  moments 
of  the  Greek  and  Byzantine  poets,"  is  another  evidence  of 
Mr.  Buck's  triumphant  preoccupation  with  Greek  beauty. 

The  Songs  of  Phryne.  By  Mitchell  S.  Buck.  (Nicholas 
L.  Brown.)  Mr.  Buck  is  quite  alone  among  American 
poets  in  the  rendering  of  Greek  life  and  nature,  both  in 
original  creation,  and  translations  from  Greek  authors.  In 
this  slim  little  volume  he  has  most  delicately  and  exquisitely, 
in  a  series  of  prose  poems,  pieced  together  a  biography  of 
Phryne  the  famous  Greek  courtesan  and  mistress  of  Praxi- 
teles, from  her  letters.  She  writes  to  Archias,  of  her  fa- 
mous ofifer  to  rebuild  Thebes :  "  I,  Phryne,  once  a  Boeotian, 
offered  to  rebuild  with  Athenian  gold  those  walls  of  Thebes, 
famous  in  song;  to  restore  the  seven  gates  of  the  city  of 
Cadmus.  All  I  asked,  as  a  memorial,  was  that,  upon  the 
new  waUs,  there  be  inscribed  these  words:  What  the  great 
Alexander   destroyed,   Phryne   restores."    The   citizens    re- 
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fused  her  oflFer,  but  the  memory  of  her  beauty  is  more 
durable  than  stone,  and  in  this  and  the  form  of  Praxiteles' 
Venus  she  lives.  Mr.  Buck  in  his  beautiful  poems  has  made 
her  articulate. 

Poems  of  Earth's  Meaning.  By  Richard  Burton. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  After  a  long  silence  a  new  volume 
of  poems  comes  to  the  welcoming  devotion  of  Richard  Bur- 
ton's many  admirers.  Ever  since  the  wild  fragrance  of  the 
early  collection  Dumb  in  June,  this  poet  has  been  con- 
stantly interested  in  the  spiritual  mystery  of  earth.  He 
possesses  no  obscure  philosophy  about  the  earth's  mean- 
ing such  as  Meredith  had,  nor  the  oracular  self-dedication 
of  Wordsworth;  he  is  simpler  than  the  former  and  less 
austere  than  the  latter  in  his  relationship,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  interpreter  in  terms  of  experience  rather  than 
symbols.  This  is  due  to  the  poet's  human  sympathies,  for 
his  feeling  for  the  great  mystery  of  nature  is  the  out-flow- 
ing ideal  of  his  brotherly  affections.  This  faith  is  summed 
up  in  such  a  poem  as  "The  Earth  Mother,"  and  many 
another  song  and  lyric  gives  eloquent  testimony  of  his 
creed.  With  passionate  ecstasy  Dr.  Burton  adheres  to  the 
virtuous  tradition  of  English  verse,  and  that  the  tradition 
has  vitality  and  beauty  his  elegy  on  that  fine  poet  and 
rare  man,  Arthur  Upson,  "  A  Midsummer  Memory,"  shows 
with  bounteous   fullness. 

Grenstone  Poems.  A  Sequence.  By  Witter  Bynner. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.)  Since  Mr.  Bynner's  first  book, 
An  Ode  to  Harvard  and  Other  Poems,  published  nearly 
ten  years  ago,  he  has  not  given  us  a  book  of  lyrics;  vivid, 
intense  dramatic  pieces  like  "  The  Little  King "  and 
"  Tiger,"  and  that  superb  democratic  chant  "  The  New 
World,"  have  served  to  mark  the  growth  and  beauty  of  his 
poetic  powers,  but  there  was  no  definite  performance  upon 
which  we  could  seize,  to  look  through  and  around,  to  esti- 
mate his  purely  lyrical  gifts.  But  here  it  comes  at  last 
like  a  golden  galleon  loaded  with  a  precious  store  of  music 
and  mystery.  Grenstone  Poems,  is  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  this  poet  who  has  never  lacked  a  subtle  and  affect- 
ing muse.  I  will  not  offend  Mr.  Bynner,  nor  should  I  be 
rebuked,  when  I  fall  back  upon  an  "  invidious  compari- 
son," in  attempting  to  compass  the  general  quality  of  this 
volume  in  a  statement;  Grenstone  Poems  is  an  elaborate 
fulfillment  of  Housman's  "  A  Shropshire  Lad."  It  is  well- 
known  that  Mr.  Bynner  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
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passionate  admirers  of  Housman's  book,  but  it  will  not 
be  known  until  this  volume  of  Grenstone  Poems  falls 
into  the  reader's  hands,  that  Mr.  Bynner  has  out-mastered 
his  master.  Grenstone  is  a  reality  tucked  up  under  the 
shadows  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  and  the  little  village  held  the 
Beatrice  whose  life  and  whose  love  throws  so  much  beauty 
of  light  and  mystery  upon  these  lyrics.  "  Is  there  such  a 
place  as  Grenstone?  Celia,  hear  them  ask!"  Yes,  there 
is,  from  whose  streets  the  poet  sends  his  dreams  and  moods 
out  in  the  world,  calling  them  back  again  when  the  shadow 
of  Celia's  presence  upon  the  earth  vanishes  to  become  a 
spiritual  substance,  recognised  through  reality,  in  the  mys- 
tery of  death.  "Grenstone,"  "Away  from  Grenstone" 
and  "Grenstone  Again,"  are  the  three  general  divisions  of 
the  volume  within  which  are  grouped  the  sequence  of 
lyrics.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  inner  groups  of  poems, 
flowing  into  one  another  like  one  note  of  music  into  an- 
other, and  like  the  abstraction  behind  the  notes  of  music, 
behind  these  lyrics  is  a  continuous  symbolism.  Not  the 
least  inexplicable  in  meaning,  it  is  best  imderstood  when 
felt  rather  than  explained,  as  it  weaves  its  emotional  spell 
through  the  moods  and  themes  of  the  book.  It  is  a  magical 
book  —  of  feeling,  of  music,  of  pure  and  exquisitely  lyric 
embodiments. 

From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk.  By  Waverley  Turner  Car- 
michael.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Holly  Hanford, 
(The  Cornhill  Co.)  Professor  Hanford  tells  us  in  his  in- 
troduction to  these  appealing  poems  that  the  author  is  a 
"  full-blooded  Southern  Negro,  that  until  last  summer  he 
has  never  been  away  from  his  native  Alabama,  that  he  has 
had  but  the  most  limited  advantages  of  education,  and  that 
he  has  shared  the  portion  of  his  race  in  hardship,  poverty, 
and  toil.  He  does  not  know  why  he  wrote  these  poems." 
And  he  adds,  "  It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  he  should  have 
done  so  —  a  freak,  we  may  call  it,  of  the  wind  of  genius, 
which  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  singles  out  one  in  ten 
thousand  to  find  a  fitting  speech  for  the  dumb  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  We  are  reminded  of  no  poet  so 
strongly  as  of  Burns."  Many  have  claimed  the  mantle  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  but  only  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Waverley  Turner  Carmichael  has  it  fallen,  and  he  wears 
it  with  becoming  grace  and  fitness.  For  this  poet,  a  veri- 
table child  of  the  Negro  folk,  gives  expression  to  its  spirit 
in  mood  and  language  more  akin  to  the  ante-bellum  "  spir- 


ituel"  than  any  writer  I  know.  Like  those  "black  and 
unknown  bards  "  he  sings  because  he  must,  with  all  their 
fervid  imaginativeness,  symbolizations,  poignant  strains  of 
pathos,  and  philosophic  humor. 

Out  Where  the  West  Begins  and  Other  Western  Verse. 
By  Arthur  Chapman.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  Where  the 
"  West  begins "  is  a  state  of  being  rather  than  a  geo- 
graphical locality,  for  does  not  Mr.  Chapman  tell  us  so 
in  the  titular  poem  to  this  volume?  And  to  have  a  new 
poet,  all  that  state  of  being  has  to  do  is  to  flash  a  new 
disposition  and  new  moods.  Mr.  Chapman  has  caught 
these,  and  with  the  same  materials  familiar  to  readers  of 
"  western "  verse,  excites  new  interests.  About  these 
verses  though,  is  a  clarity,  a  wholesomeness  that  has  a 
perfume  of  its  own.  It  is  plain  fare,  but  the  poet  has  a 
way  of  serving  it,  which  imparts  dignity  and  eloquence  to 
the  subject. 

Portraits  and  Protests.  By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.)  This  is  Miss  Cleghorn's  first  volume  of 
poems,  and  wiU  be  welcomed  by  the  great  number  of  ad- 
mirers who  became  acquainted  with  her  art  some  years 
ago  when  she  published  a  poem  "  Emilia "  over  a  pseu- 
donym in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  art  has  a  magic 
shimmering  with  the  hardy  and  stately  features  of  the 
Vermont  landscape.  Its  touch  of  quaintness  is  alluring. 
Her  feeling  for  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  mellow- 
ness of  age  is  curiously,  but  attractively,  blended.  In 
strange  conjunction  with  this  note  is  the  fiery  idealism  of 
the  poet,  whose  passion  for  social  justice  burns  all  the 
brighter  for  a  sturdy  spiritual  conscience.  She  has  the 
lyrical  intensity  of  Meredithian  verse,  with  its  subtle 
rhythms  and  sparkling  rhymes. 

Poems.  Collected  Edition  in  Two  Volumes.  By  Flor- 
ence Earle  Coates.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  To  read  into 
Mrs.  Coates'  collected  Poems  is  to  become  reacquainted 
with  many  poems  already  a  part  of  our  surviving  posses- 
sions, and  to  meet  with  a  sheaf  of  new  ones  through  which 
are  expressed  the  poet's  manifold  emotions  on  the  war. 
Not  all  the  storm  and  stress,  surging  around  the  advanced 
moods  and  forms  of  the  radicals,  can  swee]}  this  idealistic 
and  melodious  poetry  from  devoted  attention.  It  stands 
too  solidly  upon  human  principles  for  that,  and  has  a  way 
of  honouring  spiritual  virtues  too  reverently  to  fail  of  the 
deepest    appreciation.     Always    aiming    at    the    universal, 
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Mrs.  Coates  gives  expression  to  our  common -hopes  and  as- 
pirations, our  common  joys  and  sorrows,  to  ideals  and 
sentiments  of  lofty  appeal.  Hers  is  the  refreshing  sanity 
of  the  old-fashioned,  voicing  the  eternal  message  of  life. 

The  Shadowed  Hour.  By  John  Erskine.  (The  Lyric 
Publishing  Co.)  The  four  poems  by  Mr.  Erskine  which 
compose  this  little  book  are  full  of  poise  and  dignity  and 
thoughtfulness.  "  Youth  Dying "  strikes  a  note  of  noble 
sacrifice  of  youth  in  this  war,  for  the  eternal  good  that  is 
to  come  after  when  "life  will  be  free  to  follow  deathless 
wars.  Ardent  for  love,  still  striving  for  the  stars";  "Satan," 
shows  the  Evil  One  mocking,  questioning  and  challenging 
God  in  the  last  hour  when  the  "universe  had  long  since 
gone  to  wrack " ;  it  is  a  terrific  and  dramatic  speculation ; 
"  Ash-Wednesday,"  is  a  poetic  discussion  of  religious  origins, 
the  search  of  a  dreamer  rather  than  a  philosopher  for  a  con- 
viction of  truth  from  the  sources  of  human  love  and  broth- 
erhood; and  "The  Sons  of  Metaneira,"  tells  of  the  vain 
fears  concerning  Demeter,  transformed  into  an  old  woman 
through  her  grief  over  the  loss  of  Persephone,  mothering 
the  sons  of  Metaneira  at  Eleusis.  Mr.  Erskine's  blank 
verse  has  a  rich  and  varied  texture  and  gives  expression 
to  imaginative  impulses  of  the  highest. 

An  April  Elegy.  By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  (Mitchell 
Kennerley.)  The  long  poem  which  gives  this  volume  its 
title  is  a  dramatic  rhapsody  of  love  killed  at  the  core  by 
the  worm  of  disillusion.  One  wild  day  and  night  of  ec- 
stasy—  parting  and  a  year's  absence  —  meeting,  and  the 
brief,  bitter  struggle  to  relight  a  dead  ember.  The  note 
of  passion  Mr.  Ficke  pitches  and  keeps  in  a  high  key,  with 
a  wealth  of  variations  echoing  off  in  melancholy  cries  of 
pain,  longings,  unsatisfied  ecstasies.  Apart  from  its  hu- 
man story,  the  poem  is  beautiful  for  its  sustained  poetic 
quality,  its  simple  but  swift  rhythmic  movement,  its  en- 
vironmental accompaniments  to  the  moods  of  the  lovers. 
The  group  of  lyrics  included  in  the  volume  have  Mr. 
Ficke's  characteristic  completeness  of  touch,  especially  the 
interpretation  of  the  "  Seven  Japanese  Paintings,"  the  se- 
ries of  "  Eight  Sonnets,"  and  the  realistic,  unrhymed 
rhythms  of  the  "  Caf6  Sketches." 

Chinese  Lyrics  by  Pai  Ta-shun  (Dr.  Frederick  Peterson). 
(Kelly  and  Walsh,  Yokohama.)  The  most  extraordinary 
poetic  revelation  of  the  year  is  this  volume  of  Chinese  lyrics 
written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  of  New  York,  over  the 
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signature  of  Pai  Ta-shun.  The  dual  personality  of  the 
author  becomes  one  of  those  unexplainable  mysteries  which 
seems  to  entirely  transform  the  power  and  insight  of  the 
individual;  the  case  of  Dr.  Peterson  is  even  more  extraordi- 
nary than  that  of  William  Sharp.  As  was  remarked,  "  The 
eminent  New  York  physician  becomes,  when  he  writes 
poetry,  Pai  Ta-shun,  a  serene  philolsopher  of  the  mysterious 
Orient  of  a  day  lost  in  the  centuries."  The  lyrics  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  James  Elroy  Flecker.  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  C.  Squire.  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.) 
The  poems  of  James  Elroy  Flecker  have  scarcely  created 
the  interest  in  America  which  they  deserve.  Among  the 
younger  English  poets  he  was  perhaps  the  most  finished 
artist  of  them  all.  He  died  at  Davos,  Switzerland,  Jan.  3, 
1915,  of  tuberculosis,  after  a  short  career  in  the  English 
consular  service  through  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  East.  Flecker  wrought  purely  and  solely  for  beauty; 
he  was  very  much  out  of  tune  witli  the  inheritance  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  and  served  the  influence  of  the  French  Parnas- 
sians. In  his  best  known  volume  published  before  his  death. 
The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand,  he  has  a  preface,  dated 
at  Beyreuth,  Syria,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  poetic  aims. 
From  it  I  quote  his  query,  "  English  criticism,  can  it  not 
learn  from  the  Parnassian  or  any  tolerable  theory  of  poetic 
art  to  examine  the  beauty  and  not  the  '  message '  of 
poetry?"  And,  "This  importunity  of  the  'message,'  this 
'  old  puritan  spirit '  has  corrupted  nearly  all  our  artists, 
from  William  Wordsworth  down  to  the  latest  writers  of 
manly  tales  in  verse.  If  we  have  preaching  to  do,  in  heav- 
en's name  let  us  call  it  a  sermon  and  write  it  in  prose.  It 
is  not  the  poet's  business  to  save  man's  soul  but  to  make 
it  worth  saving.  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  wise  re- 
flections about  the  social  and  moral  problems  of  the  day, 
but,  whether  inspired  by  a  slum  window  in  Camden  Town 
or  by  an  old  volume  picked  up  for  a  soldo  in  the  streets 
of  Florence,  to  make  beautiful  the  tragedy  and  tragic 
beauty  of  man's  life.  Many  of  our  great  English  poets 
have  preached  moral  theories,  or  expounded  in  verse  their 
philosophies  of  life;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  what 
endures  of  their  work  is  that  portion  where,  despite  them- 
selves, they  wrote  like  poets."  And  so  in  his  own  work 
Flecker  wrote  with  the  "  single  intention  of  creating  beauty." 

Sonnets.    A    First   Series.    By   Mahlon  Leonard   Fisher. 
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(Published  by  the  Author  at  201  East  Twelfth  Street, 
New  York.)  Here  is  a  treasury  of  sonnets,  Mr.  Fisher 
is  unapproached  as  a  sonneteer  in  contemporary  American 
verse.  His  austerity,  his  elaborately  carven  phrases,  his 
"  organ  tones,"  are  Shakespeare's,  Milton's,  Wordsworth's, 
Keats'  gifts  to  this  American  poet.  They  have  given  him 
the  form,  he  has  his  own  substance.  For  this  book  Amer- 
ica ought  to  be  generous  with  her  praise. 

Livelihood.  Dramatic  Reveries.  By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gib- 
son. (The  Macmillan  Co.)  When  Mr.  Gibson  writes  about 
labor,  he  is  one  of  the  men  who  labor;  and  so  we  get  some- 
thing besides  truth,  we  get  truth  in  her  raiments  of  charm 
and  grace;  and  we  also  get  something  besides  the  beauty 
of  art,  we  get  an  art  whose  substance  is  reality.  Thus  one 
can  say  of  this  poet,  that  he  is  truly  a  poet  of  the  people. 
Now,  that  is  a  common  thing  to  say  about  a  poet  who  writes 
about  humanity  in  the  mass.  The  term  is  so  common  that 
few  take  the  trouble  to  discover  how  easily  it  may  be  mis- 
applied. To  be  a  poet  of  the  people  today  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  being  a  poet  of  the  people  a  generation,  or 
a  century,  ago.  To  be  a  poet  of  the  people,  the  people 
must  understand  you;  they  must  have  another  conviction, 
they  must  know  you  understand  them.  It  is  easy  to  expe- 
rience their  feelings,  any  number  of  poets  have  done  that, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  express  those  feelings  in  their  right  and 
proper  forms.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  poet  of  the  people  because 
he  has  somehow  got  into  the  consciousness  of  a  class;  and 
that  consciousness  is  recognized  by  the  workingman  of  the 
world.  His  social  vision,  then,  is  perfect;  it  is  the  unveil- 
ing of  a  soul,  and  it  is  that  upon  which  the  reader  looks 
when  reading  Mr.  Gibson's  poems. 

The  Divine  Image.  A  Book  of  Lyrics.  By  Caroline 
Giltinan.  (The  Cornhill  Co.)  Now  and  then  there  comes 
into  the  world  a  soul  who  discovers  the  experience  that 
lay  in  its  path  upon  earth,  are  so  many  shattered  crystals, 
and  life  becomes  a  piecing  and  fitting  together  of  those 
crystals  into  the  Divine  Image.  Such  a  poet  was  Crashaw, 
and  Blake,  and  Francis  Thompson.  These  were  the  su- 
preme children  who  made  their  toys  out  of  dreams,  build- 
ing them  into  mysteries,  making  them  forget  such  trivial 
things  as  kings  and  wars,  trade  and  inventions,  all  the 
ambitions  and  desires  limited  by  the  rims  of  the  world. 
These  supreme  children  have  sisters  and  brothers  with 
lesser  powers  who  seek  out  of  their  experiences  to  create 
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images,  and  the  adorable  sanctities  from  dreams.  Miss 
Giltinan  is  one  of  these,  and  this  little  book  is  a  testimony 
of  her  spiritual  quests.  Brief,  flashing  fragments  of  ex- 
perience, they  hold  each  one,  a  part  of  that  image  which 
makes  the  Divine  Presence  felt  in  the  world.  And  they 
do  this  not  by  being  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
religious,  but  by  being  mystical,  by  giving  to  life  its  tone 
of  fulness,  its  quality  of  earth-sense.  It  is  a  bondage,  that 
is  all,  from  which  the  soul  seeks  escape,  and  the  escape 
is  made  through  that  perpetual  desire  for  acceptance  into 
the  Di\dne  WUl.  Such  an  art  as  this  is  joyous,  praising 
ecstatically,  reverent  for  the  while  when  joy  is  shadowed 
by  pain  or  sorrow.  And  so  these  lyrics,  shining  with 
simple  words  and  phrases,  flutter  like  doves  against  the 
sunlight,  dream  against  dream  in  the  mystery  of  the 
Great  Dream. 

Poems.  By  Ralph  Hodgson.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
Mr.  Hodgson,  whose  reputation  was  sustained  in  England 
through  the  publication  of  his  poems  in  broadsides  and 
pamphlets,  was  recently  awarded  the  Edward  de  Polignac 
prize,  and  in  this  slim  volume  is  for  the  first  time  made 
accessible  to  American  readers.  His  poetry  is  the  kind 
about  which  clings  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  art.  There 
is  the  emotional  impulse  of  Keats,  and  the  imaginative 
strangeness  of  Beddoes,  in  Hodgson.  The  epical  atmos- 
phere in  the  brief  compass  of  the  story  of  "  The  Bull," 
the  glories  which  bless  the  achievement  of  man's  life  in 
"  The  Song  of  Honour,"  the  fascinating,  subtly  cadenced 
record  of  the  temptation  and  sin  of  woman  in  "  Eva,"  are 
extraordinary  poems.  In  these  and  the  shorter  pieces 
lyrical  simplicity  is  fragrant,  like  a  flower  which  gives 
with  its  odor  a  poignant  essence,  indefinably  clinging  to 
the  sense  and  memory.  Mr.  Hodgson  is  very  little  inter- 
ested in  the  concrete  world  about  him.  There  is  at  once 
too  grave  and  too  gay  a  speculation  about,  not  what  the 
things  in  themselves  may  be,  but  what  they  suggest  to  his 
spiritual  curiosity.  Somewhat  like  Blake  and  Christopher 
Smart  he  has  been  careless  with  his  treasures,  but  in  this 
volume  they  are  preserved  for  the  delight  of  those  who 
admire  a  sensitive  artist  with  an  intuitive  vision. 

Divinations  and  Creation.  By  Horace  Holley.  (Mitch- 
ell Kennerley.)  There  is  a  beauty  in  these  poems  that 
gives  one  a  sense  of  moods  well-defined,  and  yet  with  a 
mystical  substance.    Modernity  has  a  little  different  mean- 
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ing  for  Mr.  HoUey  than  for  most  contemporary  poets; 
there  is  something  primitive  and  oracular,  something  almost 
mythical  for  him  in  the  impulse  of  experience.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  he  is  ever  conscious  of  the  chronicle  of  time  which 
he  sees  richly  inscribed  in  the  nature  of  the  earth  sus- 
taining the  existence  of  man.  Whatever  it  is,  it  creates  a 
vague,  awesome  note  in  these  poems  full  of  visional  quali- 
ties, often  rendered  brilliant  by  a  fine  artistic  complete- 
ness of  expression. 

One  Who  Dreamed.  Songs  and  Lyrics.  By  Arthur 
Crew  Inman.  (The  Four  Seas  Co.)  The  dreamer  is  youth 
in  these  verses  in  whose  eyes  are  visions  —  memory  be- 
longs to  age  —  looking  out  upon  nature  and  life,  now  with 
a  tinge  of  sadness,  and  often  with  that  desire  in  which 
curiosity  is  alive  with  surprise  and  delight  at  the  beauty 
of  the  world.  To  this  young  poet  the  world  is  less  a 
"  number  of  things  "  than  it  is  a  spirit  expressing  itself  in 
color.  Dreams,  eternity,  nature,  perpetually  furnish  a 
background  for  his  moods,  which  are  melodiously  evoked. 
The  little  sketch,  with  an  incident  of  the  Frencli  Revolu- 
tion as  its  theme,  which  closes  the  volume,  shows  consider- 
able dramatic  ability,  and  promises  notable  experiments  in 
the  poetic  drama. 

The  Heart  of  a  Woman  and  Other  Poems.  By  Georgia 
Douglas  Johnson.  (The  Cornhill  Co.)  Well  wrought  songs 
voicing  the  dreams  of  a  woman's  heart  —  in  her  love,  home, 
ambitions,  joys;  in  her  sympathetic  and  intuitional  response 
to  nature  and  the  world.  Brief  for  the  most  part,  these 
songs  leave  an  echoing  strain  of  a  heart  brimming  with 
passion  for  life.  Often  a  rhyme,  a  phrase,  an  epithet, 
leaves  the  singer  breathless  before  the  sudden  fulfilment 
of  desire,  before  self  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  poet's 
own  yearning.  There  is  the  lyric  gift  here  that  leads  to 
a  shining  goal. 

Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems.  By  James  Weldon  John- 
son. (The  Cornhill  Co.)  Four  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  poem  called  "  Fifty  Years," 
written  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  Lincoln's  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  and  immediately  attracted  wide- 
spread interest  and  admiration.  The  poem  was  written 
by  a  man  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  consular  service  of 
the  nation,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  novel  The 
Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man,  which  had  cre- 
ated   much    speculation    among    the    critics.     Though    Mr. 


Johnson  has  written  the  words  for  many  popular  songs, 
and  translated  the  libretto  of  "  Goyescas "  from  the 
Spanish  produced  two  years  ago  at  the  Metropolitan,  his 
chief  literary  interest  has  been  in  serious  verse.  In  this 
the  note  in  the  more  important  pieces  is  severe;  he 
gives  an  intellectual  virility  to  the  treatment  of  racial 
problems  and  subjects  hitherto  unapproached.  These 
themes,  however  —  including  some  humorous  dialect  pieces 
and  songs  —  are  but  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  this  book. 
He  finds  in  humanity  a  kindred  response  to  the  common 
moods  of  experience,  and  the  soul  behind  it  breaks  forth  in 
many  a  finished  bit  of  song.  And  always  with  him  song 
is  eloquent,  even  though  it  may  be  touched,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  with  a  note  of  subtle  irony.  Mr.  Johnson  has  rendered 
the  life  and  scenery  of  the  Caribbean  shores  in  a  group 
of  exquisite  poems;  and  his  translations  from  the  Spanish 
show  his  sympathy  with  and  understanding  of  Latin  art  and 
nature. 

Asphalt  and  Other  Poems.  By  Orrick  Johns.  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf.)  Taking  the  most  commonplace  aspects  of 
things  and  extracting  a  full  measure  of  loveliness,  not  by 
making  the  object  in  itself  of  greater  virtue  but  by  evoking 
a  finer  significance  of  it,  is  a  merit  in  Mr.  Johns,  that  is 
unusual.  Mr.  Johns,  as  a  poet,  has  passed  through  many 
transformations,  but  his  best  transformation  is  in  being  him- 
self. It  is  conceivable  that  a  number  of  poets  could  have 
written  the  group  of  poems  in  this  volume  called  Asphalt, 
even  though  the  gusto  or  the  swagger  may  not  be  quite  so 
peculiarly  fetching,  but  in  the  group  of  "  Country  Rhymes  " 
and  "  Old  Youth,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  poet 
capturing  just  Mr.  Johns'  quality  of  magic.  There  are 
poems  in  these  groups  that  fairly  bewitch  one;  they  are 
so  simple,  so  incisive  with  tender  feeling,  so  saturated  with 
spell.  Mr.  Johns'  Lyric  Year  Prize  poem,  "  Second  Ave- 
nue," here  included,  strikes  a  fine  poetic  attitude  but  is  a 
little  too  conscious  and  detached.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tioning his  spontaneity,  his  fine  lyric  quality,  when  he 
weaves  his  verse  out  of  the  circumstantial  substance  of  his 
bearing. 

The  Voice  in  the  Silence.  By  Thomas  8.  Jones,  Jr. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  Lane  Allen.  (Thomas 
Bird  Mosher.)  "Thus  this  poet's  song:  native  to  the 
woods  from  which  it  never  wanders;  intent  upon  a  theme 
which  it  never  relinquishes  —  the  forest  and  the  pilgrims. 
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And  thus  whUe  his  pipe  has  no  rift  in  it,  his  song  has  one 
—  the  never  to  be  mended  rift  between  nature  and  human- 
ity," writes  Mr.  Allen  in  his  introduction  to  this  collection 
of  poems.  Here  are  shy  and  reticent  songs,  busy  about 
fragrant  things  and  elusive  moods,  the  very  words  that 
speak  them,  settling  to  music  like  a  flock  of  birds  among 
leafy  trees.  Beautiful  things  like  silences,  and  lilac-time, 
and  the  spirit  of  dreams  in  books  and  pictures  and  music, 
and  the  beauty  of  admiration  and  praise  for  friendship, 
these  give  a  grace  and  charm  to  this  book. 

Main  Street  and  Other  Poems.  By  Joyce  Kilmer. 
(George  H.  Doran  Co.)  Transfiguring  the  homely,  the 
commonplace,  the  familiar,  and  yet  no  modern  realist  in 
the  sense  of  glorifying  the  ugly  or  celebrating  virtue  in 
soiled  garments,  Mr.  Kilmer's  poems  are  admirable  for 
their  persuasive  qualities.  As  in  his  former  book  he  made 
the  reader  love  "The  House  With  Nobody  in  It,"  because 
of  its  undeserved  neglect,  and  "  The  Twelve-Forty-Five " 
suburban  train,  because  of  the  human  freight  it  carried, 
each  man  with  his  cares  and  hopes,  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
so  in  this  new  book  you  see  a  new  significance  in  "  Main 
Street"  under  the  poet's  illuminating  afi"ection  for  its 
life  and  scenes ;  and  this  same  illumination  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  lights  up  "  Roofs,"  "  Houses,"  and  other  ob- 
jects of  familiar  associations.  To  these  subjects  of  the 
"homespun"  poet  of  a  generation  ago  Mr.  Kilmer  brings 
a  perfectly  endowed  art,  which  proves  that  poetry  is  in 
the  man  and  that  the  theme  becomes  beautiful  when  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  The  poet's  religious 
faith  is  given  beautiful  expression  in  a  number  of  poems 
burning  with  a  devotion  which  only  Catholic  poets  know. 

The  Great  Valley.  By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  With  each  succeeding  book  Mr.  Masters'  po- 
sition grows  more  secure  as  the  most  typical  American 
poet  of  to-day.  He  put  such  a  wealth  of  emotion,  along 
with  other  unusual  qualities,  into  the  "  Spoon  River  An- 
thology," that,  until  he  catches  his  inspirational  breath 
again,  he  has  had  to  rely  upon  ideas  for  the  main  sub- 
stance of  his  poems.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poems 
in  The  Great  Valley  are  lacking  in  emotional  sub- 
stance, but  the  book  has  its  vitality,  and  even  most  of  its 
beauty,  from  clear-visioned  thought.  Mr.  Masters  de- 
scribes this  book  of  his  in  his  dedication  better  than  any 
critic  has  done;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Squire 
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Davis  and  Lucinda  Masters,  in  "  admiration  of  their  great 
strength,  mastery  of  life,  hopefulness,  clear  and  beautiful 
democracy."  That  is  a  description  of  The  Great  Val- 
ley, and  if  it  lacks  a  certain  poetic  fulfillment  it  makes 
up  as  far  as  it  is  possible  with  intellectual  zest  and  an  in- 
dividual power  of  expression. 

Streets  and  Faces.  By  Scudder  Middleton.  (The  Lit- 
tle Book  Publisher.)  The  distress  of  life  is  revealed  to 
this  poet  in  his  casual  observation  of  the  city  and  its  peo- 
ple. For  some  aspects  he  has  pity,  for  others,  indignation. 
He  scans  the  street  to  detect  its  realities  of  good  and 
evil;  he  scans  human  faces  to  discover  the  light  of  love 
and  brotherhood.  Scarcely  realizing  the  intention,  Mr. 
Middleton  makes  love  the  moral  issue  in  his  art;  for  its 
necessity  is  the  correction  for  evUs.  The  quiet  and  re- 
strained manner  of  the  poet's  approach  to  life  gives  an 
unusual  sincerity  to  his  work.  The  mood  blossoms  slowly 
but  surely,  and  in  its  full  flowering  gives  the  permanence 
of  truth.  He  handles  his  themes,  whose  glamor  is  at  the 
core  and  not  on  the  surface  of  his  mood,  with  a  flexibility 
of  metre   that   shows   an   excellent   command   of   technique. 

By  Bendemeer's  Stream:  Lyrics.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
(Thomas  Bird  Mosher.)  Not  all  the  poetry  that  is  given 
the  glamor  of  the  prefix  "  new  "  is  written  today.  Most  of 
it  was  written  yesterday,  and  among  yesterday's  poets  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  Tom  Moore  that  has  neither  faded  nor 
grown  discordant.  Mr.  Mosher,  with  his  customary  in- 
stinct for  loveliness  wherever  it  abides,  has  selected  about 
thirty  of  Tom  Moore's  best  lyrics  and  brought  them  to- 
gether in  this  exquisite  volume.  All  the  brightness  and 
music,  the  delicate  responsiveness  of  mood,  clear  flashes 
of  sentiment,  and  variable  fancies,  are  as  fresh  as  ever  in 
this  Irish  poet  whose  charm  has  stood  the  test  of  a  century. 

White  Fountains.  Odes  and  Lyrics.  By  Edward  J. 
O'Brien.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.)  The  long  odes  which 
open  Mr.  O'Brien's  volume,  are  based  on  the  metrical 
form  of  the  rhythms  of  the  Gregorian  plain  chant.  In 
substance  they  symbolize  through  "  Flesh  "  and  "  Flower," 
the  temple  of  materiality  through  which  the  Light  shines 
and  the  Word  speaks.  These  odes  are  highly  mystical  and 
visionary,  and  must  be  read  only  in  anticipation  of  the 
three  odes  to  come  which  complete  the  poet's  conception 
of  the  divine  origin  and  progression  of  life.  The  beauty 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  verse  in  these  odes  is  imdeniable.     In  the 
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songs  and  lyrics  which  make  up  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
the  poet  gives  us  those  wistful,  haunting  moods  and  strains 
of  Celtic  visions.  Intensity  is  the  notable  quality  in  these 
lyrics  rather  than  range  and  variety  of  substance.  But 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  complete. 

A  Cabinet  of  Jade.  By  David  O'Neil.  (The  Four  Seas 
Co.)  These  brief  snatches  of  verse  in  the  Japanese  spirit, 
suggestive,  suspensive,  intuitive,  are  very  lovely.  As  the 
poet  declares  in  his  poem  "  Criticism,"  he  will  not  have 
his  song  "circumscribed,"  within  the  "circle  of  tradi- 
tion," but  sing  as  "  the  sun  sings "  and  so  bring  forth  all 
the  moods  of  his  spirit.  Overflowing  with  life  as  he  is 
there  are  innumerable  moods  and  moments,  just  those 
crises  of  which  Pater  spoke  so  eloquently  in  the  Conclusion 
to  the  Renaissance  studies,  which  Mr.  O'Xeil  has  seized 
and  embodied  in  his  verse.  In  the  opening  poem  "  Quo 
Vadis?"  the  poet  represents  life  as  a  thicket  through 
which  the  "  soul-driven  eyes "  search  for  the  meaning  of 
existence,  and  he  believes,  as  testified,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  has  the  "  path-finding  instinct,"  which  will  save  him 
from  being  lost  "  in  the  wilderness  and  the  dark."  On 
what  faith  is  this  reliance  based?  Upon  no  abstractions 
I  am  sure,  nor  upon  some  immeasurable  mystery  of  a 
super-will.  The  prompting  and  the  faith  is  in  the  known 
impulses  of  human  nature;  so  throughout  these  poems,  with 
rare  and  delicate  intuition,  it  is  the  many-faceted  gem  of 
the  human  spirit  that  shines.  Even  when  the  poet  deals 
with  natural  objects,  with  trees  and  flowers,  mountains 
and  streams,  and  the  denizens  that  inhabit  them,  he  in- 
vests them  with  an  underlying  symbolism  which  makes 
them  but  analogues  to  the  human  spirit.  Let  me  par- 
ticularize such  bits  of  verse  as  "  A  Modern  Orchard,"  and 
"  Solitude,"  which  the  reader  will  be  convinced,  I  think, 
proves  the  point.  But  the  distinction  of  Mr.  O'Neil's  vol- 
ume will  be  readily  acknowledged,  and  I  trust  the  book 
will  be  widely  read. 

The  Book  of  Self.  By  James  Ofpenheim.  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf.)  James  Oppenheim  is  the  most  prophetical  of 
our  contemporary  American  poets.  His  evolution  from 
the  social  propagandist  of  that  splendid  early  volume, 
Monday  Morning  and  Other  Poems,  through  Songs  For 
a  New  Age  to  The  Book  of  Self,  has  been  a  steady 
progress  through  spiritual  insight  to  revelation.  "The 
growth  of  Old  Man,"  the  poet  remarks  in  a  preface  to  this 
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collection,  "was  a  growth  through  intuition  and  accidental 
experience:  Wisdom  came  subjectively  and  was  clouded 
with  dream  and  myth,  the  genius  of  the  race  was  greater 
in  what  it  was,  than  in  its  knowledge.  But  the  growth 
of  New  Man  is  also  a  growth  through  conscious  vision 
and  experimental  experience;  it  is  a  growth  through  Sci- 
ence. The  flashlight  of  intuition  is  supplemented  by  the 
searchlight  of  intellect.  And  so  Science  which  began  hum- 
bly with  the  chemical  facts  now  turns  again  to  the  an- 
cient task,  takes  up  the  burden  again,  resumes  the  labour 
of  Old  Man,  by  turning  its  steady  and  probing  light  on 
the  psychic,  the  vast  subjective  real.  .  .  .  Psychology  is 
the  name  of  that  science  which  has  the  inner  life  for  its 
kingdom;  and  it  is  through  analytic  psychology  that  the 
surface  of  the  modern  is  again  connected  with  the  ancient 
roots."  This  "vast  subjective  realm"  of  self  the  poet  con- 
nects in  these  poems  with  "  accidental  experience "  in  the 
roots  of  primary  man.  He  sings  of  "  Self,"  "  The  Song 
of  Life,"  and  in  a  symbolical  drama  of  the  life  of  man 
called  "Creation,"  synthesizes  his  philosophy.  It  is  a  book 
of  idealistic  wisdom,  expressed  in  those  free  rhythms  full 
of  rich  color  and  deep  fervor  which  has  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  poet's  name. 

Merlin.  A  Poem.  By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)  Mr.  Robinson's  treatment  of  the 
Arthurian  legend  has  displeased  some  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  The  criticism  has  been  chiefly  against  the  con- 
struction of  his  narrative  and  the  inefi'ectual  rendering  of 
Merlin's  character.  To  me  the  method  of  retrospection 
and  memory  in  which  Merlin's  dalliance  with  Vivian  in 
Brittany  is  chronicled,  filling  the  gap  between  the  narra- 
tion of  Arthur's  torture  from  Lancelot's  crime  and  the 
doom  that  falls  on  Camelot  and  the  Round  Table,  is  not 
a  weakness;  it  is  not  precisely  in  its  narrative  efi'ects  that 
the  poem  has  its  chief  purpose  or  merit.  It  is  in  the  mean- 
ing of  Merlin's  waywardness  and  indecision  of  character; 
he  is  not  the  "  tottering  old  man,"  the  magic  of  his  wis- 
dom, the  clairvoyance  of  his  prophecy,  lost,  which  matters 
so  much,  as  some  critics  seem  to  think,  but  that  they  are 
true  to  the  obscurities  of  a  Will  of  which  Merlin  is  but 
the  embodiment.  Like  many  another  great  poet  Mr.  Rob- 
inson finds  in  an  old  legend  the  pattern  into  which  to 
work  modern  ideas  and  purposes.  This  poem  of  his  re- 
flects more   profoundly  than   any   work  yet  produced  the 
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holocaust  of  the  European  War.  The  tumbling,  confusing 
wreckage  of  time  and  humanity,  and  the  inability  of  the 
highest  forces,  symbolized  in  Merlin,  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
aster. The  helplessness  of  Merlin  is  the  helplessness  of 
our  most  cherished  ideals  to  enforce  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Note  the  answer  of  Merlin  to  the  King  in  his  tor- 
tured bewilderment  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  and  also 
the  words  of  the  stricken  wizard  to  Dagonet  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poem.  Never  was  a  poem  more  clearly  the 
mirror  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  forces  of  an  age.  In 
another  sense  the  theme  has  had  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's art.  The  astringent  quality  of  his  verse  is  softened. 
The  poem  is  mellowed  to  an  extent  one  would  not  suspect 
of  Mr.  Robinson.  The  most  beautiful  and  most  lyrical 
passages  of  Mr.  Robinson's  work  are  in  this  poem.  A  poet 
whom  I  have  admired  intensely  for  his  intellectual  quali- 
ties, in  this  poem  allows  his  heart  to  keep  pace  with 
thought,  sometimes  to  run  ahead  of  it,  splashing  his  lines 
with  emotional  and  descriptive  color;  time  and  again  bring- 
ing one  up  breathless  against  lines  of  pure  beauty.  Mer- 
lin is  a  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Robinson's  position 
as  the  foremost  American  poet  of  his  time. 

Lyrics  from  a  Library.  By  Clinton  Scollard.  (Thomas 
Bird  Mosher.)  The  lyrical  transmutation  of  literary  sub- 
jects was  never  more  neatly  accomplished  than  in  these 
poems  by  Mr.  Scollard's  practised  hand.  Poets  from  the 
Elizabethan  days  to  the  present  are  celebrated,  but  always 
with  a  decorative  sentiment;  and  the  passion  for  books  is 
a  refinement  on  reality.  Always  with  an  exquisite  and 
subtle  turn  of  rhythm,  and  fragrance  of  rhyme,  Mr,  Scol- 
lard presents  these  bookish  lyrics  which  to  adequately 
praise  one  should  command  the  essence  of  his  own  lyric 
gift. 

Poems  by  Alan  Seeger.  With  an  Introduction  by 
William  Archer.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Alan  Seeger 
is  an  episode  in  American  literature.  All  there  is  to  know 
about  his  relation  to  the  Great  War  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a  word  of  comment  here.  The  best  of  his  poems  are 
those  that  came  out  of  his  experience  of  war.  The  earlier 
verse  which  he  chose  to  gather  under  the  caption  Juve- 
nilia, are  often  beautiful,  and  always  of  technical  excel- 
lence, but  generally  lacking  in  the  instinctive,  spontaneous 
spirit  of  poetry.  In  these  early  verses  he  is  an  obstinate 
classicist;  the  war  brought  him  into  relation  with  modernity 
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and  freed  his  spirit  and  glorified  it  with  the  essential  power 
of  poetry.  If  he  had  written  nothing  else  but  that  final 
oblation  to  democracy  "  I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death," 
he  would  still  remain  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  beautiful 
figures  in  our  poetic  history. 

A  Lonely  Flute.  By  Odell  Shepard.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  Aptly  in  his  "  Proem "  to  this  collection  Mr.  Shep- 
herd speaks  of  his  "  low  lyric  whispers  "  maliing  "  answer 
wistfully "  to  the  "  eternal  visions "  beyond  the  "  pearly 
portal "  of  life  and  nature.  Thus  the  poet  takes  his  art  as 
a  consecration,  humbly  waiting  for  the  visitation  of  beauty's 
messengers,  and  exalting  the  message,  rather  than  assault- 
ing the  barriers  of  reality  for  the  capture  of  truth.  "  I've 
been  wandering,  listening  for  a  song,"  Mr.  Shepard  de- 
clares in  "  The  Singer's  Quest,"  and  the  confession  may  be 
taken  literally  as  his  own  spiritual  and  poetic  attitude. 
He  is  "  The  Adventurer "  who  is  "  Earth-Born,"  but  with 
memories  and  aspirations  which  take  him  out  into  the 
open  to  search  and  commune  with  nature,  where  the  eternal 
visions  are  to  be  followed.  And  there  he  pipes  his  lonely 
flute,  but  with  so  charming  and  perfect  a  fingering  that 
the  listener  is   delighted. 

The  Land  We  Love.  Poems  Chiefly  Patriotic.  By  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Staford.  (Arthur  F.  Stone,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vermont.)  The  protective  spirit  of  Judge  Stafford's  pa- 
triotism has  significant  timeliness.  The  poems  make  one 
realise  by  their  inspired  earnestness  and  sober  love  of 
duty,  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  national  existence.  And 
never  once  does  the  poet  lose  his  artistic  balance  in  giv- 
ing voice  to  his  patriotic  fervours.  His  art  is  as  admir- 
able as  his  sentiment  is  genuine.  In  this  time  of  conflict, 
when  America  has  joined  in  the  battle  for  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  such  a  poem  as  "  Invocation,"  which  opens  this 
volume,  should  be  cherished  and  sung  by  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Love  Songs.  By  Sara  Teasdale.  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
Love  is  illuminated  in  these  songs  by  Sara  Teasdale  as 
it  has  not  been  illuminated  before  in  American  poetry. 
Every  mood  is  pure  whether  it  is  of  joy  or  sorrow,  yearning 
or  denial,  and  the  purity  of  emotion  is  fully  matched  by 
a  golden  simplicity  of  expression.  The  volume  represents 
the  exquisite  harvesting  of  the  best  love  songs  from  Miss 
Teasdale's  books,  and  its  infectious  loveliness  places  her 
beyond  challenge  from  any  contemporary  poet  as  a  writer 


of  love  songs.  Her  instrument  is  perfect  and  there  is  no 
tune  touching  the  sentiment  of  the  heart  which  she  does 
not  know  how  to  play  with  bewitching  and  felicitous 
power. 

Profiles  From  China.  Sketches  in  Verse  of  People  and 
Things  Seen  in  the  Interior.  By  Eunice  Tietjens.  (Ralph 
Fletcher  Seymour.)  The  most  unique  volume  of  verse  of 
the  year.  We  have  had  in  prose  the  East  and  the  West 
contrasted;  we  have  had  the  poetry  of  China  and  Japan 
translated,  paraphrased,  and  imitated,  but  we  have  not 
had  before  an  American  poet  come  in  contact  with  Chinese 
life  and  reflect  it,  interpret  it,  and  embody  it  with  the 
compelling  fidelity  of  this  volume.  You  can  see  in  cer- 
tain of  these  poems  just  how  and  why  the  Western  mind 
and  sensibility  recoils  from  Chinese  life;  you  can  see  with 
equal  certainty  how  it  doubts  the  wisdom  of  China  adopt- 
ing the  methods  and  industries  of  Western  commercialism; 
you  can  also  see  the  Western  mind  discounting  and  dis- 
daining Chinese  superstitions,  but  appropriating  the  eternal 
philosophy  of  the  spirit  which  underlies  them.  You  see 
China  untouched  by  modernity,  and  you  see  the  Chinese 
exploiting  Western  ideas  in  dress  and  speech  and  man- 
ner; and  you  see  the  American  and  Englishman  adapting 
themselves  to  Eastern  ways,  whether  in  vices  or  virtues, 
but  safeguarding  their  character  by  an  innate  sense  of 
superiority.  This  volume  is  the  record  of  Mrs.  Tietjens' 
recent  visit  to  China,  and  is  a  surprisingly  informative  one. 
And  it  is  preserved  by  an  artistic  power  of  expression  in 
free  verse  of  extraordinary  cadence  and  imagery.  It  is 
an  achievement  to  be  applauded  and  crowned. 

War  Flames.  By  John  Curtis  Underwood.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  This  volume  is  a  poetic  record  of  the  nations 
at  war,  set  down  with  all  the  vigorous  and  descriptive 
power  of  the  poet  who  indited  the  "  Iron  Muse "  a  few 
years  ago.  The  pages  fairly  rush  with  rhythm  upon  which 
toss  and  writhe  the  horrors,  the  pities,  the  passions,  scenes 
and  actions  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Poems  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Five  Poems  Selected  and  Translated  by  Louis  Vntermeyer. 
(Henry  Holt  and  Co.)  Mr.  Untermeyer  has  rendered  a 
distinguished  service  to  both  a  great  poet  and  to  literature 
in  translating  these  poems  of  Heine  into  English.  What 
he  presents  is  an  "  Anthology "  of  the  poet's  works,  pre- 
serving his  original  metres  and  rhyme-schemes,  and  all  the 
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variable  expressions  of  his  spirit  as  nearly  as  English  words 
can  capture  the  sense  and  suggest  the  magic.  "  It  is  only 
the  hope,"  Mr.  Untermeyer  declares  in  his  informative  and 
interpretative  introductory  essay,  "  of  bringing  the  English 
reader  closer  to  the  source  that  these  translations  have  been 
prepared.  They  furnish  the  key  to  the  paradox  of  Heine; 
they  are  the  words,  if  not  the  music  to  some  of  his  immortal 
opera.  And  to  instil  in  the  listener  an  understanding  of 
the  masterpiece  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  a  libretto.  It  is  a 
high  purpose;  and  I  will  be  proud  if  this  version  fulfils  a 
part  of  it."  Mr.  Untermeyer  ought  certainly  to  be  proud 
of  his  accomplishment  in  giving  us  the  clearest  insight  into 
Heine  we  have  yet  had;  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  it 
is  being  accepted  as  "  the  translation  of  Heine." 

These  Times.  By  Louis  Untermeyer.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.)  There  are  just  two  great  levellers  in  the  world,— 
poetry  and  death.  Let  us  recall  that  solemn  Elizabethan 
lyric  by  James  Shirley,  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Sceptre 
and  Crown  Must  tumble  down,  And  in  the  dust  be  equal 
made  With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade."  Well, 
there  is  an  analogy  in  poetry;  every  experience,  every 
gospel  of  life,  every  subject,  is  levelled  — or  rather  raised 
to  the  star-shine  of  Beauty.  This  reflection  is  apropos  of 
Mr.  Untermeyer,  who  early  in  his  poetic  career  began  bat- 
tling for  social  justice  — and  he  helped  to  give  the  cause 
a  fine  impetus  — and  will  surely  end  by  "battling  for 
Beauty  — that  exalted  fight  Which  has  no  end,"  as  he 
puts  it  himself  in  one  of  his  poems.  The  ultimate  message 
of  life  is  in  Beauty  itself:  it  holds  all  the  other  messages, 
and  when  these  latter,  the  particular  results  of  particular 
causes,  are  forgotten,  this  eternal  message  of  Beauty  re- 
mains the  hope  of  man.  Whatever  are  the  outer  gar- 
ments of  Mr.  Untermeyer's  subjects,  whatever  moves  him 
to  sing,  the  sinister  injustices  of  industrialism,  the  idiocy 
and  crime  of  militarism,  the  hypocrisy  and  sentimentality 
of  human  nature,  the  inner  essence  of  the  evoking  mood- 
the  inspiration,  to  be  precise  — is  beauty.  The  passions, 
exaltation,  even  the  prophetic  quality,  and  all  these  are  m 
his  verse,  are  touched  to  expression  by  his  vivid  sense  of 
beauty,  and  this  I  declare  against  any  conviction  that  his 
poetic  zeal  has  more  practical  motives.  There  could  be  noth- 
ing more  practical,  for  it  brings,  as  it  does  in  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer's case,  the  reader  to  a  keen  recognition  of  realities. 
Rebellion   is   this    poet's    philosophic   concept   of   life,   and 
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this  concept  he  expresses  in  the  two  splendid  poems  "  Eve 
Speaks"  and  "Moses  on  Sinai";  but  does  he  suspect  that 
the  standard  beneath  which  he  fights  is  Beauty,  the  most 
permanent  symbol  of  his  art? 

Glad  of  Earth.  By  Clement  Wood.  (Laurence  J. 
Gomme.)  A  close  student  of  Walt  Whitman  it  was  Mr. 
Wood  who  evolved  from  that  master's  style  the  poly- 
rhythmic  verse  of  today,  and  which  has  a  different  basic 
principle  than  current  free  verse.  This  art  carries  an 
ecstasy,  too  often  lacking  in  other  radicals,  which  strikes 
down  deep  into  the  roots  of  emotional  inspiration.  Though 
social  influence  gives  its  complexion  to  Mr.  Wood's  sub- 
stance he  has  the  merit  of  being  natural  in  all  his  re- 
sponses to  life  and  nature.  He  is  an  idealist  whose  love 
for  humanity  is  tempered  with  a  passion  for  the  glory 
of  earth. 

Ideal  Passion.  Sonnets.  By  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.  (Printed  for  the  Woodberry  Society.)  The  "ideal 
passion"  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  sonnets  is  love,  love  both 
sacred  and  profane,  and  through  this  "passion  cometh 
purity."  Through  forty-two  sonnets  the  poet  celebrates 
the  mystery  and  perfection  of  these  twin  loves.  In  sub- 
stance and  workmanship  Mr.  Woodberry's  name  is  a  sufifi- 
cient  declaration  of  the  loveliness  of  these  poems. 


IMPORTANT  VOLUMES  DEALING  WITH  POETRY 

Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry.  By  Amy  Low- 
ell. (The  Macmillan  Co.)  This  is  the  first  attempt  to 
deal  with  contemporary  American  poetry  in  what  one  may 
call  a  scientific  spirit.  It  consists  of  six  essays  inter- 
preting the  work  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Robert 
Frost,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Carl  Sandburg,  the  Im- 
agists,  "  H.  D."  and  John  Gould  Fletcher.  "  The  so- 
called  '  new  movement '  in  American  poetry,"  writes  Miss 
Lowell,  "  is  evidence  of  the  rise  of  a  native  school." 
Her  endeavor  is  to  follow  the  evolution  of  a  national  litera- 
ture, "  in  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  also  in  the  work 
of  the  particular  poets  who  compose  it.  I  have  tried  to 
show  what  has  led  each  of  these  men  to  adopt  the  habit  of 
mind  which  now  characterizes  him,  why  he  was  forced  out 
of  one  order  into  another.  How  his  ideas  gradually  took 
form  in  his  mind,  and  in  what  way  he  expresses  this  form 
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in  his  work.  I  have  pointed  out  his  ancestry,  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  and  have  noted  where  atavism  has  held  him 
back,  where  pushed  him  forward."  With  her  usual  incisive 
critical  insight  Miss  Lowell  analyses  the  art  of  these  six 
poets,  and  through  her  study  of  the  liistory  of  each  in- 
dividual lays  bare  to  view  tlie  causes  and  motives  behind 
the  work.  These  essays  will  provoke  both  approbation  and 
criticism,  mainly  in  criticism  that  one  or  two  of  the  poets 
can  scarcely  support  by  their  achievement  the  attention 
that  Miss  Lowell  has  bestowed  upon  them;  but  no  one 
can  dispute  the  interest  and  stimulation  these  studies 
arouse.  It  is  an  admirable  companion  volume  to  the  au- 
thor's Six  French  Poets. 

The  Young  Idea.  An  Anthology  of  Opinion  on  the 
Aims  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  Literature  of  To- 
day and  Tomorrow.  Compiled  with  an  Introductory  and 
Concluding  Essay  by  Lloyd  R.  Morris.  (DuflSeld  &  Co.) 
This  is  both  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  opin- 
ions on  the  temper  of  American  literature  today  and  its 
promise  for  tomorrow.  To  thirty  contemporary  authors 
Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  questionnaire,  taking  their  answers 
to  produce  a  "  collective  statement  of  the  ideals  and  ideas 
upon  which  rests  the  work  of  contemporary  American 
writers."  He  has  been  able  to  synthesize  these  answers 
under  five  captions :  "  The  Empiricists :  The  Renascence 
of  Common  Experience,"  "The  Romanticists,"  "The  Ideal- 
ists :  The  Renascence  of  Spirituality,"  "  The  Pessimists," 
and  "The  Traditionalists."  What  is  interesting  about 
these  answers  is,  that  out  of  the  thirty,  twenty-six  are  by 
poets  dealing  with  poetry,  which  shows  that  the  most  au- 
thentic voice  in  American  literature  today  is  the  poetic. 
It  is  an  indispensable  volume  for  the  readers  and  students 
of  contemporary  poetry. 

The  Poetry  of  George  Edward  Woodberry.  With  a  Bib- 
liography. By  Louis  V.  Ledeux,  (The  Poetry  Review 
Co.)  An  interpretative  study  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  poetry 
is  here  presented  by  Mr.  Ledeux  with  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. The  international  position  which  Mr.  Wood- 
berry  holds  both  as  a  poet  and  critic,  and  regarded  as  he 
is  by  many  students  as  the  foremost  of  our  living  poets, 
gives  an  essential  value  to  this  work.  The  bibliography 
which  is  attached  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  re- 
search on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ledeux,  and  is  an  important 
item   of   Americana.    Companion   volumes   in   the  Contem- 
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porary  American  Poets  Series,  of  which  Mr.  Ledeux's  book 
is  the  initial  issue,  on  "  Bliss  Carman,"  by  Odell  Shepard, 
"  James  Oppenheim,"  by  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  "  Richard  Le 
Gallienne,"  by  Benjamin  Brawley,  "Amy  Lowell,"  by 
William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  and  "  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson," by  the  editor,  will  appear  during  this  autumn. 


ANTHOLOGIES 

A  Stanford  Book  of  Verse.  1912-1916.  (Printed  for 
the  English  Club.)  A  surprisingly  good  amount  of  poetry 
is  in  this  collection,  written  by  students  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, gathered  and  printed  by  members  of  the  English 
Club.  The  volume  is  a  credit  to  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Professor  William  H.  Carruth,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
There  is  not  a  poem  in  the  book  that  has  not  a  fine  quality 
of  music,  and  in  most  there  is  the  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  ballad  note.  It  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished collections  of  verse  written  by  undergraduates  I 
have  read. 

Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics.  From  1750  to  1915. 
Translated  in  the  Original  Metres.  By  Charles  Wharton 
Stork.  Scandinavian  Classic^  Vol.  IX.  (The  American 
Scandinavian  Foundation.)  A  volume  of  great  value  and 
interest  is  Mr.  Stork's  translations  of  Swedish  lyric  poetry 
from  1750  to  1915.  Here  is  represented  the  work  of  forty- 
five  poets,  among  whom  are  Bellman,  Tegner,  Runeberg, 
Levertin,  Eroding,  Heidenstam,  Karlfeldt,  Rydberg, 
Snoilsky,  Fallstrom,  St j  erne,  Topelius,  Geijer,  Osterling, 
Wirsen,  Malmstrom,  Strindberg,  and  Ossian-Nilsson. 
"The  accent,"  Mr.  Stork  remarks  in  his  preface,  "has 
purposely  been  laid  on  later  rather  than  on  earlier  lyrists. 
This  was  done  because  the  genius  of  Swedish  poetry  be- 
came more  marked  as  the  national  character  began  to  de- 
velop under  freer,  more  modern,  conditions.  Further,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  subordinate  historic  to  absolute  in- 
terest in  an  initial  volume.  Consequently,  the  eighteenth 
century  poets,  except  Bellman,  have  been  passed  over  hur- 
riedly, and  attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  period 
from  1870  to  the  present  time.  Fourteen  living  poets  are 
included,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  on  their  merits,  but  also 
partly  to  bring  Swedish  poetry  near  to  the  present  gen- 
eration  of   American  and   English   readers."    This  volume 
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will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  readers,  and  all  lovers 
of  poetry  will  ever  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Stork  for  making 
known  to  them  a  wealth  of  lyric  poetry  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  modern  European  lit- 
erature. A  valuable  introduction  by  Mr.  Stork  gives  an 
account  of  the  periods  his  selections  cover,  tracing  the 
various  impulses  attending  the  growth  of  Swedish  lyrical 
poetry. 

Fifes  and  Drums.  A  Collection  of  Poems  of  America 
at  War.  The  Vigilantes  Books.  (George  H.  Doran  Co.) 
The  exhortation  of  Mr.  Hagedorn  in  the  preluding  son- 
net to  this  patriotic  collection  that,  "  Surely  the  time  for 
making  songs  has  come,"  has  borne  good  fruit  among  the 
poets  of  America.  For  here  are  poems  giving  voice  to 
every  mood  and  sentiment  —  from  a  scathing  denunciation 
of  the  Kaiser  and  autocracy  to  the  urgent  call  to  arms 
of  the  nation,  to  the  potential  contribution  of  the  hoe,  and 
the  celebration  of  democratic  ideals  —  to  arouse  the  na- 
tion to  the  task  before  it.  Nor  Is  it  all  solemn  and  de- 
clamatory verse;  humor  and  wit  help  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  a  serious  undertaking.  If  one  detects  the  note  of  propa- 
ganda, it  is  propaganda  to  which  some  of  the  best  poetic 
talent  of  the  nation  has  become  engaged.  Surely  the  spirit 
of  a  nation  cannot  speak  so  earnestly  through  its  poets 
without  bearing  good   fruit. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,  1917.  An  Annual  Anthology. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  With  the  third  annual  issue  of 
"  Some  Imagist  Poets  "  for  1917,  the  movement  comes  into 
the  port  of  acceptance.  The  movement  has  crossed  stormy 
seas;  it  has  been  tossed  about  on  ridicule  and  deprecia- 
tion; it  has  had  to  throw  out  ballast;  but  it  rides  now 
safely  at  anchor,  with  the  other  sails  of  poetic  forms  and 
dictions.  Neither  form  nor  diction,  however,  has  made  it 
triumph.  The  art  of  poetry  manifests  itself  through  vari- 
ous and  changing  expressions,  from  one  age  to  another; 
what  alone  preserves  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  the  power  by 
which  that  spirit  illumines  and  vitalizes  substance.  The 
survival  and  growth  of  Imagism  is  due  mainly,  then,  to 
the  individual  talents  of  the  poets  who  have  chosen  it  as 
the  particular  theory  through  which  to  express  their  feel- 
ings and  ideas  about  life,  man  and  nature.  The  six  poets, 
by  banding  together  in  the  publication  of  this  annual  vol- 
ume, exploit  naturally,  the  theories  to  which  their  art  con- 
forms; but  the  appearance  of  this  third  volume  warns  us, 
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that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  think  less  of  their 
theories  than  of  the  substance  which  gives  to  each  poet  his 
individual  character.  The  Imagists,  themselves,  must  have 
had  some  such  conviction,  for  they  have  been  content  to 
let  this  collection  speak  for  itself,  thus  presenting  it  with- 
out an  introduction.  The  association  of  Richard  Alding- 
ton, "  H.  D.,"  John  Gould  Fletcher,  F.  S.  Flint,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, and  Amy  Lowell,  with  Imagism,  and  particularly 
in  the  collaboration  of  this  Imagist  anthology,  is  now  well 
fastened  upon  the  public  mind.  It  has  been  fortunate  for 
the  movement,  that  six  poets  of  such  individual  ability  are 
associated.  In  each  case,  except  two,  the  poems  in  this 
year's  anthology,  are  notably  in  excess  of  distinction  over 
the  1916  annual.  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "  Terra  Nueva "  has 
all  of  his  firm  substance,  but  none  of  the  brilliance  which 
his  poems  in  the  previous  collections  possess.  "  H.  D."  's 
four  poems  have  the  same  noteworthy  texture  of  symbolic 
mood,  a  severe,  impersonal  connotation  of  magic,  but  a  lit- 
tle of  the  spontaneity  which  gives  to  her  substance  a  strange 
and  alluring  influence,  has  vanished.  But  the  other  four 
poets  are  as  complete  as  ever  with  their  special  gifts. 

Sunflowers.  A  Book  of  Kansas  Poems.  Selected  by 
Willard  Wattles.  (A.  C.  McClurg.)  "  Believing  that  pro- 
vincialism is  as  much  of  an  essential  in  literature  as  it  is 
a  bane  in  morality,"  writes  Mr.  Wattles  in  his  preface,  "  I 
have  chosen  those  poems  that  smack  unmistakably  of  our 
Kansas  soil  and  are  close  to  the  grass-roots."  The  con- 
tributors to  this  volume  are  not  confined  to  Kansas  au- 
thors, but  are  all  those  who  have  served  in  expressing  the 
significance  and  virtues  of  the  State  and  its  people.  Kan- 
sas is  to  the  idealist  a  symbol  of  fertility  and  democracy, 
and  these  are  reflected  in  verse;  her  prairie  life  and  her 
wide  sweeping  plains  have  given  dreams  of  magnificence 
to  travellers.  The  poetry  of  the  Kansan  is  a  folk  poetry, 
somewhat  rude  and  homely  in  expression,  but  sweet  and 
natural  at  the  core,  intensely  full  of  pride  and  afi'ection 
for  the  native  soil.  The  service  that  Mr.  Wattles  has  per- 
formed in  gathering  these  Kansas  poems  has  a  value  be- 
yond the  mere  literary;  it  is  precursory  for,  to  quote  Harry 
Kemp,  if  "other  countries  glory  in  their  Past,"  Kansas 
"glories  in  her  days  to  be."  And  to  those  coming  days 
this  collection  of  poems  is  a  prelude,  and  not  without  its 
vision  and  prophecy  and  music. 

The   Answering    Voice.    One   Hundred  Love   Lyrics   by 
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Women.  Selected  by  Sara  Teasdale.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  Miss  Teasdale  has  done  her  work  exceedingly  well 
In  selecting  the  poems  which  make  this  volume.  Herself 
the  most  perfect  singer  of  love  songs  in  our  day,  her  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  other  love  poetry  is  beyond  question. 
Added  to  this  a  diligent  industry  in  searching  for  the  best 
among  the  less  known  writers,  fulfils  her  intention  of 
bringing  "  together  in  this  book  the  most  beautiful  love- 
lyrics  written  in  English  by  women  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century."  From  Christina  Rossetti,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  and  Jean  Ingelow,  to  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr,  Anna  Wickham,  and  Margaret  Widdemer,  the  selec- 
tions make  a  "  golden  treasury  of  lyrics  by  women."  Only 
one  fault  can  I  find  with  the  book,  and  that  is  it  contains 
none  of  Miss  Teasdale's  own  love  songs;  in  a  new  edition 
I  hope  she  will  overcome  this  defect.  The  arrangement  of 
the  poems  is  excellent. 

The  New  Poetry.  An  Anthology.  Edited  by  Harriet 
Monroe  and  Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  Editors  of  Poetry. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.)  This  is  a  very  welcome  collection 
of  poems  even  though  the  title  is  fundamentally  unex- 
plainable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  new  "  poetry.  In 
her  introduction  Miss  Monroe  attempts  to  explain  it  in 
this  paragraph:  "The  new  poetry  strives  for  a  concrete 
and  immediate  realization  of  life;  it  would  discard  the 
theory,  the  abstraction,  the  remoteness,  found  in  all  classics 
not  of  the  first  order.  It  is  less  vague,  less  verbose,  less 
eloquent,  than  most  poetry  of  the  Victorian  period  and 
much  work  of  earlier  periods.  It  has  set  itself  an  ideal 
of  absolute  simplicity  and  sincerity  —  an  ideal  which  im- 
plies an  individual,  unstereotyped  diction;  and  an  indi- 
vidual unstereotyped  rhythm.  Thus  inspired,  it  becomes 
intensive  rather  than  diffuse.  It  looks  out  more  eagerly 
than  in;  it  becomes  objective.  The  term  'exteriority' 
has  been  applied  to  it,  but  this  is  incomplete.  In  present- 
ing the  concrete  object  or  the  concrete  environment, 
whether  these  be  beautiful  or  ugly,  it  seeks  to  give  more 
precisely  the  emotions  arising  from  them,  and  thus  widens 
immeasurably  the  scope  of  art."  Something  very  like  this 
could  have  been  written  at  every  period  of  development 
of  the  art,  but  at  no  time  could  it  claim  then,  nor  can  this 
explanation  claim  now,  that  the  poetry  is  new.  Every  one 
of  these  virtues  claimed  for  this  contemporaneous  work, 
has  been   practiced  before,   the  "  concrete   and  immediate 
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realization  of  life,"  the  "ideal  of  absolute  simplicity  and 
sincerity,"  "  unstereotyped  diction "  and  "  unstereotyped 
rhythm,"  "intensive"  emotionalism,  "objective"  interests, 
and  the  presentation  of  "concrete  object  or  concrete  en- 
vironment, whether  these  be  beautiful  or  ugly  " —  all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  poetry,  but  with  the  changing  fash- 
ions of  art  and  the  shifting  manifestations  of  life.  But 
the  "  fundamental  integrities  "  of  life  are  ever  eternal  and 
the  same;  and  you  cannot  shake  them  with  a  term  or 
phrase.  And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  what  the  editors 
regard  as  "new"  and  what  the  public  regards  as  tradi- 
tional, are  so  hopelessly  confused  by  the  poets  represented, 
and  by  the  poems  also,  that  the  contention  falls  to  the 
ground.  Apart  from  the  dogma  presented  and  dispropor- 
tionate representation  of  certain  authors,  the  book  is  a 
valuable  record  of  poetic  activities  since  1900. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX 

Adams,  Katharine.  Was  born  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  edu- 
cated at  Neuilly,  France,  and  Columbia  University.  She 
has  lived  in  France,  Sweden  and  Ireland,  and  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Le  Grand  Adams,  the  present  American  con- 
sul at  Dublin,  Ireland.  Light  and  Mist,  her  second  book  of 
poems,  was  published  this  autumn.  She  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

"  Wistf  ulness  " 41 

Aiken,  Conrad.  Was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in 
1889,  educated  at  Harvard  University.  Devotes  himself 
entirely  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  having  published  four 
volumes  of  verse.  Earth  Triumphant  and  Other  Tales  in 
Verse,  Turns  and  Movies,  The  Jig  of  Forslin,  and  Nocturne 
of  Remembered  Spring,  the  latter  appearing  this  autumn. 
He  lives  in  Boston. 

Variations      . 68 

Baker,  Karle  Wilson.  Was  born  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
Oct.  13,  1878,  and  educated  at  Little  Rock  Academy  and 
University  of  Chicago.  Her  home  is  at  Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 

A  Clear  Night 196 

W.  V.  M.,  1910 238 

BarontIj  Gerve.  Was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  Apr.  21, 
1893,  educated  at  the  Court  d'Wight,  in  Paris,  and  under 
private  tutors.  She  is  a  lecturer  and  reader,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  painting,  music  and  Egyptology.  A  volume  of  her 
verse.  In  the  Bed  Years,  was  published  this  autumn.  She 
lives  in  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Sahara .      .   196 

Seasons 119 

Bates,  Katharine  Lee.  Was  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass., 
Aug.  12,  1859,  and  educated  at  WeUesley  College.  Member 
of  the  faculty  at  WeUesley,  and  author  of  The  English  Re- 
ligious Drama,  Spanish  Highways  and  Byways,  In  Sunny 
Spain,  From  Gretna  Green  to  Land's  End,  America  the 
Beautiful  and  Fairy  Gold.     Her  home  is  at  WeUesley,  Mass. 

YeUow    Clover 235 

This  Tattered  Catechism 8 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent.  Was  born  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
July  22,  1898,  and  entered  Yale  CoUege,  where  he  is  at 
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present  a  student,  from  Summerville  Academy,  Augusta, 
Ga.  He  is  the  author  of  two  books  of  verse,  Five  Men 
and  Pompey  (1915),  and  The  Drug  Shop,  Yale  University 
prize  poem  (1917).  He  lives  at  The  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rain  After  a  Vaudeville  Show  ....  195 
Benet,  William  Rose.  Was  born  at  Fort  Hamilton, 
New  York  Harbor,  July  2,  1886,  educated  at  the  Albany 
Academy  and  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University. 
He  is  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine,  and  his 
interests  are  "  reading  and  swimming  —  a  wife  and  three 
children."  He  is  the  author  of  Merchants  from  Cathay, 
The  Falconer  of  God,  The  Great  White  Wall,  The  Burglar 
of  the  Zodiac  (1917),  and  with  his  wife  translated  Paul 
Claudel's  The  East  I  Know.  He  gave  up  his  home  at  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  recently  to  go  to  France  in 
"some  helpful  capacity." 

The  Asylum 222 

Bradley,  William  Aspenwall.  Was  born  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  8,  1878,  educated  in  the  New  York  Public 
Schools,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, A.B.,  '99,  A.M.,  '00.  He  is  author,  editor,  writer 
on  art  topics,  and  designer  of  printed  matter;  at  present 
is  connected  with  the  Yale  University  Press.  His  prose 
works  are  William  Cullen  Bryant  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series),  French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,  an  anthol- 
ogy of  garden  verse.  The  Garden  Muse,  and  has  brought 
out  this  autumn  two  books  of  verse.  Old  Christmas  and 
Other  Kentucky  Tales  in  Verse,  and  Garlands  and  Way- 
farings.    His  home  is  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Autumn 200 

Sancta  Ursula   (after  Carpaccio)    ...     39 

Summer 117 

BRrooMAN,  Amy  Shermak.  Was  born  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1865,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Amherst 
and  under  private  masters  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
She  is  Associate  Principal  of  the  HUlbrow  School,  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  takes  a  special  interest  in  child  study,  literature 
and  music.  A  volume  of  her  poems  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished.   Her  home  is  in  Newton,  Mass. 

The    Christening 22 

BuLLARD,  Harold.  Was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  15, 
1879,  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  the  Noble  and  Green- 
ough  School,  and  Harvard,  1902.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Harvard  crew  in  1901  and  1902.     He  was  on  the  staff  of 


the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  but  the  last  three  years  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  writing  of  verse.  In  mod- 
elling and  sculpture,  public  affairs,  and  the  drama  he  takes 
a  deep  interest.  He  resides  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  New 
York  City. 

The  Tree 12 

Burnet,  Dana,  Was  born  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  3,  1888, 
educated  at  the  Avondale  Public  School  and  Woodward 
High  School  of  Cincinnati,  and  Cornell  University.  He  is 
a  journalist  and  author  of  The  Shining  Adventure,  a  novel 
(1916),  and  a  volume  of  Poems.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

To  a  Logician 225 

Burt,  Maxwell  Struthers.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1882,  educated  at  Princeton,  1904,  and  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  Eng.  He  is  a  ranchman.  The  author  of 
a  book  of  poems.  In  the  High  Hills,  he  has  also  published 
a  good  many  short  stories,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected in  book  form.  He  lives  on  Bar  B  C  Ranch,  Teton 
P.  O.,  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

The    Land 5 

Burr,  Amelia  Josephine.  Was  born  in  New  York  in 
1878,  educated  at  Hunter  College.  Pursues  literature  as  a 
profession.  Has  published  two  volumes  of  plays.  The  Point 
of  Life  and  Plays  in  the  Market-Place,  four  volumes  of 
verse,  Afterglow,  The  Roadside  Fire,  In  Deep  Places,  and 
Life  and  Living;  a  novel,  A  Dealer  in  Empire,  and  has 
edited  Sylvander  and  Clarinda,  The  Love  Letters  of  Rob- 
ert Burns  and  Agnes  Mc.  Lehose,  published  this  autumn. 
She  lives  at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Artemis  on  Latmos 44- 

Fall   In! 132 

Bynner,  Witter.  Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  Aug. 
12,  1881,  educated  at  Harvard  College,  1902.  He  became  an 
editor  after  leaving  college,  and  has  since  lectured  occa- 
sionally, but  has  always  been  "  persistently  a  poet  and  play- 
wright." An  Ode  to  Harvard  and  Other  Poems  was  his 
first  volume,  followed  by  Tiger,  The  Little  King,  The  New 
World,  Iphigeniaj  the  Ode  re-issued  as  Young  Harvard, 
and  Orenstone  Poems,  published  this  autumn.  His  home  is 
"Barberry  House,"  Cornish,  N.  H.   (P.  O.  Windsor,  Vt.). 

Grenstone 57 

The  Golden  Heart 37 

CaemaNj  Bliss.    Was  born  at  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  Apr.  15,  1861,  educated  at  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Harvard,  where  he 
studied  law.  Was  early  engaged  in  editorial  work,  but 
since  1894  devoted  entirely  to  literature.  Is  the  author  of 
many  volumes  in  prose  and  verse.  His  home  is  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

The  Winter  Scene 247 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N.  Was  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  4, 
1876,  educated  at  the  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary,  Manches- 
ter, Vt.,  and  at  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  remained  a 
year.  She  is  a  novelist  and  poet,  "  socialist,  pacifist,  and 
anti-vivisectionist."  She  has  published  jointly  with  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  A  Turnpike  Lady  and  Fellow-Captains; 
her  novel.  The  Spinster,  appeared  early  this  year;  Portraits 
and  Protests,  a  volume  of  verse,  appeared  this  autumn. 
She  lives  at  Manchester,  Vt. 

The    River 227 

CoATES,  Florence  Earle.  Was  born  at  Philadelphia,  and 
educated  at  Boston,  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  in  France. 
She  devotes  herself  to  literature,  and  has  a  deep  interest 
in  music.  She  wrote  the  Ode  to  celebrate  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  at  the  request  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  her 
published  volumes  of  verse  are  Poems,  Mine  and  Thine, 
Lyrics  of  Life,  The  Unconquered  Air,  and  has  gathered  re- 
cently in  two  volumes  her  Collected  Poems.  Her  home  is 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  Smile  of  Reims 136 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford.  Was  born  in  Grayson  County, 
Ky.,  educated  at  the  University  of  Nashville  and  Radcliffe 
College.  Next  to  writing  poems  and  dramas  her  chief  in- 
terest is  in  farming.  She  has  published  Semiramis  and 
Other  Plays,  Lords  and  Lovers,  The  Mortal  Gods,  Path 
Flower,  The  Welsh  Pony,  and  The  Cycle's  Bim.  Her  home 
is  in  Almond,  N.  C,  and  in  the  winters  at  508  W.  112th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Fatherland 12 

Davies,  Mary  Carolyn.  Was  born  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, received  her  early  training  at  Kasle,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  New  York  University.  "  I  make 
my  living  by  writing  verse  alone,"  she  says,  "  therefore  my 
occupation  is  dodging  creditors.  My  interests  are  chiefly 
broncho-riding,  canoeing,  and  basket-ball;  and  in  the  East, 
where  I  cannot  have  these,  free  verse."     At  present  Miss 
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Davies  is  preparing  the  manuscript  for  her  first  volume  of 
verse,  after  having  appeared  in  all  the  leading  American 
magazines  and  recent  anthologies.  Her  winters  are  passed 
in  New  York  and  summers  in  California  and  Oregon. 

After  All  and  After  All 39 

A  Girl's  Songs 36 

Feet 100 

DoDD,  Lee  Wilsox.  Was  born  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  July  11, 
1879,  educated  at  Yale  University,  '99  S.  As  a  playwright 
he  has  produced  Speed,  His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean,  Pals 
First,  The  Jack-Enife  Man  and  other  plays.  He  has  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  verse,  A  Modern  Alchemist  and 
Other  Poems,  and  The  Middle  Years.  His  home  is  at 
Whitneyville,  Conn,  (mail  address,  **  Route  58,"  New  Ha- 
ven). 

To    a    Neo-Pagan 9 

Dhiscoll,  Louise.  Was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
15,  1875,  educated  at  schools  in  the  Catskill  and  by  private 
tutors.  She  won  the  prize  oflFered  by  Poetry,  A  Magazine 
of  Verse,  for  the  best  war  poem,  with  Metal  Checks,  in 
1914.     Her  home  is  in  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 

Epita(ph 243 

The  Child  of  God 103 

Eastman,  Max.  Was  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1883, 
educated  at  Mercersburg  Academy,  Williams  College  and 
Columbia  University.  He  is  author,  lecturer,  and  editor  of 
The  Masses.  He  is  the  author  of  several  prose  works: 
The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry,  Journalism  Versus  Art,  Under- 
standing Germany,  The  Only  Way  to  End  War,  and  Other 
Essays,  and  a  volume  of  verse,  Child  of  the  Amazons.  His 
home  is  The  Manor,  Creton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A  Dune  Sonnet 10 

Erskine,  John.  Was  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  5, 
1879,  educated  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  Professor  of 
English  at  Columbia  University,  and  writer  of  poems  and 
studies  of  poetry.  He  has  published  in  prose  a  study  of 
The  Elizabethan  Lyric,  Leading  American  Novelists,  Writ- 
ten English  (with  Helen  Erskine),  Great  American  Writ- 
ers (with  W.  P.  Trent),  The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intel- 
ligent, is  the  editor  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's  lectures,  4  vols., 
1915-1917,  co-editor  of  The  Cambridge  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature.  His  books  of  poems  are,  Actceon  and 
Other  Poems,  A  Pageant  of  the  13th  Century  in  Honor  of 
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Roger  Bacon,  and  The  Shadowed  Hour,  published  this  au- 
tumn.    His  home  is  in  New  York  City. 

The  Sons  of  Metaneira 201 

Faust,  Feederick.  Lives  in  New  York  City,  writes  but 
"never  reads  verse."  His  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  lack 
of  sophistication. 

The  Secret 232 

FiCKE,  Arthur  Davison.  Was  born  at  Davenport,  la., 
Nov.  10,  1883,  educated  at  Harvard  University.  By  pro- 
fession a  lawyer,  he  is  poet  and  Japanese  Print  expert.  He 
has  published  a  volume.  Chats  on  Japanese  Prints,  and  in 
verse.  From  the  Isles,  The  Happy  Princess,  The  Earth 
Passion,  The  Breaking  of  Bonds,  Sonnets  of  a  Portrait 
Painter,  Mr.  Faust,  The  Man  on  the  Hilltop,  An  April 
Elegy,  and  Twelve  Japanese  Painters.  He  lives  in  Daven- 
port, la. 

The    Headland 58 

Frost,  Robert.  Was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1875,  at- 
tended Dartmouth  and  Harvard  Universities.  Taught  at 
Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  has  engaged  in 
farming.  His  first  two  books,  A  Boy's  Will  and  North  of 
Boston,  were  originally  published  in  England,  where  he 
lived,  1913-15,  They  were  published  in  America,  1915, 
followed  by  Mountain  Interval,  1916.  He  lives  at  Fran- 
conia,  N.  H. 

The  Bonfire 133 

Not    to    Keep 163 

Garrison,  Theodosia.  Was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov, 
26,  1874,  educated  at  private  schools  in  Newark,  She  is 
engaged  in  war-work,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  out- 
door sports,  housewifery  and  verse-writing.  She  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  verse.  The  Joy  o'  Life,  The  EartJ^ 
Cry,  and  The  Dreamers,  the  latter  issued  this  autumn. 
She  lives  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

AprU  2nd 131 

GiLTiNAN,  Caroline.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Apr.  19,  1884,  educated  at  the  public  schools  there,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  is  at  present  in  France 
as  secretary  to  Base  Hospital  38.  A  volume  of  her  poems. 
The  Divine  Image,  A  Book  of  Lyrics,  appeared  this  autumn. 
Her  home  is  in  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Coward 100 

Gould,  Wallace,    Was  born  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1883, 
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educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  a  musician.  His 
first  volume  of  poems.  Children  of  the  Sun,  wiU  soon  be 
published.     He  makes  his  home  in  Lewiston. 

From  "The  Children  of  the  Sun"  .  .  .216 
Hagedorn,  Hermann.  Was  born  in  New  York  City,  July 
18,  1882,  educated  at  Bedford  Academy,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  The  Hill  School,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  is  engaged  in  writing  and  farming,  but  at  present 
in  propaganda  work  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  The  Vigilantes.  In  fiction  he 
has  published  Faces  in  the  Dawn,  a  novel;  You  Are  the 
Hope  of  the  World,  An  Appeal  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  of 
America,  and  his  poems  and  plays  are.  The  Silver  Blade, 
The  Woman  of  Corinth,  Poems  and  Ballads,  The  Horse 
Thieves,  A  Troop  of  the  Guard,  and  Other  Poems,  Makers 
of  Madness,  The  Great  Maze,  and  The  Heart  of  Youth. 
Late  in  the  summer  he  edited  Fifes  and  Drums,  a  collec- 
tion of  war  poems,  for  The  Vigilantes.  His  home  is  Sunny- 
top  Farm,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

An  Ode  of  Dedication,  Verses  written  to  be 
read  before  the  Harvard  Chapter,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  June  18,  1917  .      .      .      .126 

"A  Traveler  from  a  Distant  Land"   .     .     22 

To  the  Makers  of  Song 1 

Harrison,  Kendall.  Was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Dec. 
28,  1894,  educated  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  is  in  the  army  attached  to  the  aerial  corps,  and  "  books, 
pipes,  motors,  verse,  and  flying"  command  his  interests. 
He  expects  shortly  to  publish  a  book  of  poems.  His  home 
is  in  Granite  City,  111. 

His    Share 164 

Inman,  Arthur  Crew.  Was  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May 
11',  1895,  and  attended  Haverford  College.  His  first  vol- 
ume of  poems,  One  Who  Dreamed,  Songs  and  Lyrics,  was 
published  this  autumn.     His  home  is  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A    Picture 11 

Jamison,  Roscoe  C.  Was  born  in  Winchester,  Tenn., 
Feb.  9,  1888,  educated  at  Fiske  University.  Is  the  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper.  His  first  volume  of  poems.  Race  Poems 
and  Other  Verse,  will  be  published  early  in  the  new  year. 
He  lives  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Negro  Soldiers 173 

Jennings,  Leslie  Nelson.    Lives  in  California.    During 
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the  past  year  or  two  his  poems  have  been  appearing  in 
many  of  the  leading  Eastern  magazines. 

Highways 4 

Johns,  Orrick.  Was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2, 
1887,  educated  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Washing- 
ton University.  His  vocation  is  writing  advertisements. 
He  is  active  in  Little  Theatre  work,  with  the  Little  Theatre 
of  the  St.  Louis  Artists'  Guild,  and  a  director  of  the  Play- 
ers' Club  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Johns  won  the  Lyric  Year 
Prize  a  few  years  ago  with  his  poem  "  Second  Avenue." 
His  first  book  of  poems.  Asphalt  and  Other  Poems,  was 
published  this  year.     His  home  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dilemma 10 

Old   Youth 215 

The  Interpreter 38 

Johnson,  Georgia  Douglas.  Was  born  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Sept.  10,  1886,  educated  at  the  Atlanta  High  School  and 
Oberlin  College.  Between  writing  and  housekeeping  her 
energies  and  interests  are  divided.  A  volume  of  her  poems, 
The  Heart  of  a  Woman,  and  Other  Poems,  appeared  this 
autumn.     She  lives  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

To   the   Mantled 172 

Kilmer,  Aline.  Was  born  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1888,  edu- 
cated at  the  Vaile  Deane  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Joyce  Kilmer,  the  poet  and  essayist,  and  has 
herself  recently  published  a  volume  of  poems.  The  Garden 
Child.     She  lives  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Age   Invading 225 

Ambition 21 

Kilmer,  Joyce.  Was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
1886,  educated  at  Columbia  University.  Engaged  in  jour- 
nalism, his  higher  vocation  as  a  poet  and  essayist  is  weU- 
known.  In  prose  he  has  published  The  Circus  and  Other 
Essays,  and  Literature  in  the  Making;  in  verse,  Trees  and 
Other  Poems  and  Main  Street  and  Other  Poems  (1917), 
and  has  edited  a  recent  volume.  Dreams  and  Images,  An 
Anthology  of  Catholic  Verse.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sev- 
enth New  York  Infantry  Regiment.  His  home  is  at  Larch- 
mont, N.  Y. 

A   Blue  Valentine 42 

Lee,  Agnes  (Mrs.  Otto  Freer).  Was  born  in  Chicago, 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  America.  Is  an  author  and 
poet,    and   has    published    the    following    original   volumes, 


Verses  for  Children,  The  Border  of  the  Lake,  and  The 
Sharing,  all  verse;  she  has  translated  from  the  French 
Theophile  Gautier's  Emaux  et  Camees,  and  Fernand  Gregh's 
La  Maison  de  I'Enfance.    She  lives  in  Chicago, 

The  DoU 19 

Lewis,  Charlton  M.  Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
educated  at  Yale  University.  He  is  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Yale.  He  has  published  in  prose,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  English  Verse,  The  Genesis  of  Hamlet,  and  vari- 
ous other  volumes  of  a  technical  nature;  in  verse  he  is  the 
author  of  Oawayne  and  the  Green  Knight.  He  lives  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pro  Patria 120 

Lindsay,  Vachel.  Was  born  at  Springfield,  111.,  Nov. 
10,  1879,  educated  at  the  Springfield  High  School,  Hiram 
College,  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the  New  York  School 
of  Art.  Mainly  a  writer  of  verse,  though  he  spent  ten 
years  as  an  art  student,  and  lectured  three  winters  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum;  now  Moving  Picture  critic  for  the 
New  Republic;  gives  recitals  of  his  verse  in  the  winter,  but 
lives  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  giving,  as  he  says,  "  ninety  per  cent,  of  energy 
to  the  writing  of  verse."  In  prose  he  has  published  (and 
they  should  be  read  in  order  given  to  fully  grasp  Mr. 
Lindsay's  democratic  art  theories;,  A  Handy  Guide  for 
Beggars,  Adventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty,  and  The  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture  (in  which  a 
democratic  aesthetic  system  is  applied  to  a  special  art;  in 
verse  his  volumes  are.  General  William  Booth  Enters 
Heaven  and  Other  Poems,  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems, 
and  The  Chinese  Nightingale  and  Other  Poems,  published 
this  autumn.     His  home  is  in  Springfield,  III. 

The  Broncho  That  Would  not  Be  Broken 

of  Dancing 241 

Low,  Benjamin  R.  C.  Was  born  at  Fair  Haven,  Mass., 
June  22,  1880,  educated  at  Yale,  B.A.,  1902,  Harvard,  LL.B., 
1905.  Follows  the  profession  of  law  in  peace  times,  at 
present  Captain,  Ordnance,  U.  S.  R.,  in  charge  of  Contract 
Section,  Equipment  Division,  Ordnance  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  has  published  three  volumes  of  verse, 
The  Sailor  Who  Has  Sailed,  and  Other  Poems,  A  Wand, 
and  Strings,  and  Other  Poems,  and  The  House  That  Was, 
and  Other  Poems.     His  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

These    United   States 122 


Lowell,  Amy.  Was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Feb.  9, 
1874,  educated  at  private  schools.  Her  occupation  is  litera- 
ture, but  is  interested  in  breeding  Old  English  Sheep- 
dogs under  the  name  of  "  Hylowe  Kennels."  She  has  pub- 
lished two  prose  volumes,  Six  French  Poets,  and  Tenden- 
cies in  Modern  American  Poetry,  the  latter  issued  this  au- 
tumn; her  volumes  of  verse  are,  A  Dome  of  Many-Colored 
Glass,  8word  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,  and  Men,  Women 
and  Ghosts.    Her  home  is  "Sevenels,"  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  Bather 16 

Guns  as  Keys:  and  the  Great  Gate  Swings  137 

On   a   Certain   Critic 213 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee.  Was  born  at  Garnet,  Kan.,  Aug. 
23,  1869,  attended  the  Lewiston,  111.,  High  School,  later 
studying  law.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  writer.  Mr.  Masters 
has  published  the  following  books,  two  of  which  are  in 
prose:  A  Book  of  Verse,  1898;  Maximilian,  A  Drama, 
1902;  The  New  Star  Chamber,  1904;  Blood  of  the  Prophets, 
1905;  The  Trifler,  1907;  Songs  and  Sonnets,  1910;  Songs 
and  Sonnets,  Second  Series,  1912;  Spoon  River  Anthology, 
1915;  Songs  and  Satires,  1916,  and  The  Great  Valley,  1916. 
His  home  is  in  Chicago. 

Boyhood  Friends 29 

My  Light  with  Yours 116 

The    Letter 88 

The    Loom 230 

To-morrow  Is  My  Birthday 249 

MiDDLETON,  ScuDDER.     Was  bom  in  New  York  City,  Sept. 

9,  1888,  educated  at  Columbia  University.  He  is  connected 
with  the  publishing  business.  His  first  volume.  Streets  and 
Faces,  was  published  this  year.  He  lives  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Poets 261 

Morton,  David.  Was  born  at  Elkton,  Ky.,  Feb.  21,  1886, 
educated  at  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  Herald,  and  on  the  faculty  of  the  Louisville 
Boys'  High  School.  Has  not  yet  published  a  book.  His 
home  is  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

An  Old  Woman:     In  War-Time     .      .      .163 
O'Brien,  Edward  J.     Was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 

10,  1893,  educated  at  Boston  College  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  Has 
edited  The  Man  Forbid  and  Other  Essays,  by  John  David- 
son,  The  Renegade  Poet  and  Other  Essays,  by   Francis 
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Thompson,  Essays  in  Criticism:  Third  Series,  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  The  Best  Short  Stories  for  1915,  The  Best  Short 
Stories  for  1916,  and  will  issue  subsequent  annual  volumes 
in  the  same  series.  His  first  volume  of  verse.  White  Foun- 
tains: Odes  and  Lyrics,  was  published  early  this  year. 
His  home  is  at  South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 

The  Shepherd  Boy 29 

O'CoNOR,  NoRREYS  Jephson.  Was  born  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  31,  1885,  educated  at  Harvard  University,  A.B., 
1907;  A.M.,  1911.  He  devotes  himself  to  writing  and  lec- 
turing. Is  the  author  of  The  Child's  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
Celtic  Memories  and  Other  Poems,  Beside  the  Blackwater, 
The  Fairy  Bride,  and  Songs  of  the  Celtic  Past,  published 
this  autumn.     He  lives  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Good-bye 84 

Oppenheim,  James.  Was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May 
24,  1882,  and  did  special  work  at  Columbia  University.  He 
is  editor  of  The  Seven  Arts  magazine.  His  novels  and 
stories  are  The  Beloved,  Wild  Oats,  The  Nine-Tenths,  The 
Olympian,  Idle  Wives,  Dr.  Bast,  Pay  Envelopes,  and  a 
play.  The  Pioneers;  in  verse  he  has  published  Monday 
Morning  and  Other  Poems,  Songs  for  the  New  Age,  War 
and  Laughter  and  The  Book  of  Self.  He  lives  in  New 
York  City. 

Memories  of  Whitman  and  Lincoln  .      .     .   191 

The  Song  of  the  Uprising 176 

Percy,  William  Alexander.  Was  born  at  Greenville, 
Miss.,  May  4,  1885,  educated  at  the  University  of  the  South 
and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  By  profession  a  lawyer. 
Has  published  a  book  of  poems,  Sappho  in  Leukas  and 
Other  Poems.    He  lives  at  GreenviUe,  Miss, 

Overtones 4 

In  Our  Yard 8 

Piper,  Edwin  Ford.  Was  born  at  Auburn,  Neb.,  Feb.  8, 
1871,  educated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Harvard. 
Teaches  English,  has  a  vital  interest  in  collecting  ballads, 
farms,  and  is  a  lover  of  outdoor  sports.  Published  his  first 
volume  of  verse  this  autumn,  Barbed  Wire  and  Other 
Poems,  including  The  Neighborhood  Series.  He  lives  in 
Iowa  City,  la. 

Annie 25 

Meanwhile 197 

The  Boy  on  the  Prairie 27 

Reese,    Lizette    Woodworth.     Was    born    in    Baltimore 
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County,  Md.,  in  1856,  educated  in  Baltimore.  She  is  a 
teacher  by  profession.  She  has  published  four  books  of 
verse  much  beloved  and  admired  by  discriminating  lovers  of 
poetry:  A  Branch  of  May,  A  Handful  of  Lavender,  A  Quiet 
Road  and  A   Wayside  Lute.     Her  home  is  in  Baltimore. 

Arraignment        224 

Richardson,  James  E.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  20,  1875,  education  irregular,  but  with  some  scientific 
training.  Is  journalist  and  contributor  to  scientific  and 
literary  periodicals;  an  honorary  member  Mineralogical 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  His  home  is  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Bunty  Shoe  (New  Jersey  Pine  Bar- 
rens)     49 

Robinson,  Corinne  Roosevelt.    Was  born  in  New  York 
City   in    1861,   educated    at   home.     Interested   in   literary, 
civic  and  philanthropic  affairs.     Has  published  two  volumes 
of  verse.  The  Call  of  Brotherhood  and  Other  Poems  and 
One  Woman  to  Another  and  Other  Poems.     Her  home  is  in 
New  York  City. 

Uriel  (II  Edras  4th)    .......  101 

Robinson,  Eloise.  Was  born  at  Amelia,  O.,  in  1889,  edu- 
cated at  Western  College,  Oxford,  O.,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Wellesley  College.  Her  occupation  is  writing,  interests, 
"  everything,"  she  says.  Edited  The  Minor  Poems  of  Joseph 
Beaumont,  and  will  soon  publish  a  volume  of  her  own  poems. 
She  lives  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

War 188 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Was  born  in  Galesburg,  111.,  in  1879, 
educated  at  Lombard  College.  Is  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  is  a  man  who  has  inspired  a  great  deal 
of  affection  among  his  friends  and  admirers.  His  first 
book,  Chicago  Poems,  appeared  last  year.  His  home  is  at 
Maywood,  III. 

In  Tall  Grass 242 

Cool   Tombs 244 

Adelaide    Crapsey 229 

Seiffert,  Marjorie  Allen.  Was  born  at  Moline,  111.,  in 
1885,  educated  at  Smith  College.  Devoted  to  the  writing 
of  poetry,  she  finds  time  to  be  interested  in  "men,  women 
and  children,  food  conservation,  books,  music,  motoring, 
and  Red  Cross  work."  The  future  holds  her  first  volume  of 
verse.     She  lives  at  Moline,  111. 

Epitaphs 239 
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Shaw,  Mrs,  Frances.  Was  born  in  Chicago  in  1872,  edu- 
cated at  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  Farmington, 
Conn.  Her  family  occupies  the  largest  place  in  her  life, 
and  she  has  a  devoted  interest  in  drama  and  poetry.  She 
has  published  three  books  of  verse.  Songs  of  a  Baby's  Day, 
Ragdale  Book  of  Verse  and  A  Garden  Drama.  She  lives  at 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

Little  Lonesome  Soul 18 

Shepherd,  Odell.  Was  born  at  Rock  Falls,  lU.,  July  22, 
1884,  educated  at  Northwestern,  Chicago,  and  Harvard 
Universities  (degrees,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.).  He  is  Goodwin 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.  His  chief  interests  are  poetry, 
literary  criticism,  and  music.  He  is  the  author  of  a  prose 
volume  of  Shakespeare  Questions,  and  a  volume  of  verse, 
A  Lonely  Flute,  published  this  year.  He  lives  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

A    Nun 57 

Sterling,  George.  Was  born  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
1,  1869,  educated  at  St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
Author  by  profession.  His  books  of  verse  are,  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Suns,  A  Wine  of  Wizardry,  The  House  of 
Orchids,  Beyond  the  Breakers,  The  Caged  Eagle  and  Yo- 
semite,  An  Ode.  He  makes  his  home  at  the  Bohemian 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

The  Glass  of  Time 226 

Stork,  Charles  Wharton.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,.  Feb.  12,  1881,  educated  at  Haverford  College,  Har- 
vard, University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  abroad.  Is  writer 
and  editor,  interested  in  original  poetry  and  translation  of 
German  and  Swedish  verse,  and  in  literary  criticism.  Edi- 
tor, Two  Plays  of  William  Rowley,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Publications,  author  of  three  volumes  of  verse.  Day 
Dreams  of  Greece,  The  Queen  of  Orplede  and  Sea  and  Bay. 
Contributed  a  poetic  play  and  fifty-five  lyrics  to  German 
Classics,  translated  the  Selected  Poems  of  Gustaf  Eroding, 
and  this  autumn  published  an  Anthology  of  Swedish  Lyrics 
from  1750-1915,  an  important  volume  of  translations, 
Flying-Fish.-  An  Ode 220 

Teasdale,  Sara.  Was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug,  8, 
1884,  educated  at  private  schools  in  St.  Louis.  Her  chief 
interest  is  poetry  and  her  chief  occupation  in  writing  it. 
In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Ernest  Filsinger,  wife  of  the 
author  of  Trading  in  South  America.     She  has  published 
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Helen  of  Troy  and  Other  Poems,  Rivers  to  the  Sea,  and 
Love  Songs,  the  latter  this  autumn,  and  edited  The  An- 
swering Voice:  One  Hundred  Love  Lyrics  by  Women. 
She  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Barter 67 

Lessons 66 

Spirit's    House 66 

Wood   Song 67 

TiETJENSj  Eunice.  Was  born  in  Chicago  in  1884,  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  Dresden  and  Geneva.  She  is  associate  edi- 
tor of  Poetry,  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  and  a  lecturer; 
"Janet  Tietjens,  born  1907,"  crowns  her  interests.  She  has 
published  but  one  volume  of  verse.  Profiles  from  China 
(1917),  a  fine  achievement.  Her  home  is  in  Chicago. 
New  China:  The   Iron  Works    ....     82 

The  Most-Sacred  Mountain 7 

To  My  Friend  Grown  Famous   ....     85 
ToRRENCE,  RmoELY.     Was   born  in   Xenia,   O.,   educated 
at    Princeton    University.    Writer    and    dramatist.     Pub- 
lished   this    autumn    Granny    Maumee    and    Other    Plays. 
Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Eye-Witness         94 

TowNE,  Charles  Hanson.  Was  born  in  LouisviUe,  Ky., 
Feb.  2,  1877,  educated  in  the  public  schools,  privately,  and 
the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Magazine  editor. 
Has  published  The  Quiet  Singer,  Manhattan,  Youth,  Be- 
yond the  Stars,  Today  and  Tomorrow,  aU  verse;  has  edited 
The  Balfour  Visit,  and  written  Autumn  Loiterers,  a  vol- 
ume of  prose  and  verse,  published  this  autumn.  He  lives 
in  New  York  City. 

To  One  in  Heaven 234 

Untebmeyer,  Louis.  Was  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct. 
1,  1886,  educated  in  the  New  York  Grammar  Schools.  De- 
clares himself  as  "Jeweler,  Designer,  Husband,  Factory 
Superintendent,  Reviewer  —  sometimes  a  poet,"  and  that  his 
favorite  pursuits  are,  "Swimming,  Socialism,  Playing  Ten- 
nis and  the  Piano."  He  has  published  the  following  books 
of  verse,  First  Love,  Challenge, —  And  Other  Poets,  These 
Times,  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  The  Younger  Quire, 
and  translated  Heinrich  Heine  —  3S5  Poems.  His  home  is 
in  New  York  City. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Russian  Republic  .      .176 

Ishmael 173 

The  Wave 13 
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Van-  Dyke,  Henry.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  10,  1852,  educated  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Princeton  University,  and  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Is  author  and  diplomat.  Has  written  a  long  list  of  vol- 
umes in  prose  and  verse.  To  his  long  list  of  honorary  de- 
grees, the  University  of  Oxford  (Eng.)  bestowed  upon  him 
her  highest  academic  honor,  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  His  home 
is  "  Avolon,"  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Storm-Music 165 

Wattles,  Willakd.  Was  born  at  Baynesville,  Kan.,  June 
8,  1888,  educated  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  A.B.,  A.M. 
He  is  an  University  Instructor,  harvest-hand,  critic,  hobo, 
poet,  and  interested  in  practical  Christianity,  but  not  in 
creeds.  Co-author  with  Harry  Kemp  of  a  volume  of  verse. 
Songs  from  the  Hill,  and  editor  of  Sunflowers,  A  Book  of 
Kansas  Poems;  has  contributed  to  the  leading  magazines, 
and  will  publish  a  book  of  poems  in  the  Spring  of  1918. 
He  lives  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Return 92 

The   Seventh   Vial 167 

While  You  Love  Me,  Love  Me  ....  40 
Wheelock,  John  Hall.  Was  born  at  Far  Rockaway, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1886,  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1908.  He  is  manager  of  the  Library  Department, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  He  has  contributed 
poems  to  all  the  leading  magazines,  and  has  published 
three  books.  The  Human  Fantasy,  The  Beloved  Adventure 
and  Love  and  Liberation.     His  home  is  in  New  York  City. 

Earth  1 

The   Unknown   Beloved 35 

WiDDEMEE,  Margaret.  Was  born  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and 
educated  at  home.  Literature  is  her  profession.  Her  nov- 
els are.  The  Rose  Garden  Husband,  Why  Not?  and  The 
Wishing-Bing  Man;  two  juveniles,  Winona  of  the  Camp 
Fire  and  Winona  at  Camp  Karenya,  and  a  volume  of  verse. 
The  Factories  and  Other  Poems,  a  new  edition  of  which, 
with  additional  poems,  was  published  this  autumn.  She 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

The  Old  Kings 174 

Wood,  Clement.  Was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Sept.  1, 
1888,  educated  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  A.B.,  '09; 
Yale,  LL.B.,  '11.  A  writer  and  teacher,  his  interests  are  in 
"poetry,  tennis,  and  life."     His  first  volume  of  verse,  Olad 
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of  Earth,  was  published  early  this  year.     He  lives  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Smithy  of  God.     A  Chant   ....     79 

WooDBERRY,  George  Edward.  Was  born  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1855,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1877.  A  retired  professor  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
and  influential  career.  The  author  of  numerous  books  in 
prose  and  verse,  essays,  literary  interpretation,  and  biog- 
raphy; his  important  volumes  of  verse  are  Poems,  The 
Wild  Flight  and  Other  Poems,  and  Ideal  Passions:  Sonnets. 
A  study  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  poetry  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux 
was  published  early  this  year,  and  includes  a  bibliography 
of  great  value  to  the  students  of  this  distinguished  writer. 
His  home  is  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

"  Immortal  Love  " 64 

Wyatt,  Edith.  Was  born  at  Tomah,  Wis.,  educated  at 
Miss  Rice's  Collegiate  School  and  Bryn  Mawr  College.  A 
writer  by  profession.  She  is  the  author  of  Every  One  His 
Own  Way,  short  stories,  True  Love,  A  Comedy  of  the 
Affections,  a  novel,  Making  Both  Ends  Meet  —  Working 
Girls'  Budget,  and  Great  Companions,  the  latter  a  volume 
of  distinguished  essays.     Her  home  is  in  Chicago. 

Sleep     ,,,,,,,,,...  24>5 
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INDEX  OF  FIRST  LINES 

Across  the  heights  the  June  winds  racing,  unhindered. 

Wallace    Gould 216 

After  you  died,  a  few  stray  letters  came. 

Charles  Hakson  Towne  ....  234 
Again  the  wanderer  starts  out. 

Louis    Untermeyer 173 

A  little  colt-broncho,  loaned  to  the  farm. 

Vachel   Lindsay 241 

All  of  the  Old  Kings. 

Margaret  Widdemer 174 

Among  the  bumble-bees  in  red-top  hay. 

Carl   Sandburg 229 

And  they  shall  rise  and  cast  their  mantles  by. 

Georgia  Douglas  Johnson  .  .  .  .172 
At  the  cliiTs  base  he  looked  up,  and  there  saw  her. 

Arthur  Davison  Ficke 58 

At  thirteen  he  first  saw  a  railway  train. 

Edwin    Ford    Piper 27 

Bees  and  a  honeycomb  in  the  dried  head  of  a  horse. 

Carl   Sandburg 242 

Cold  man,  in  whom  no  animating  ray. 

Dana  Burnet 225 

Come  fingered  as  a  Friend,  O  Death. 

Olive    Tilford   Dargan 12 

Darkening  the  open  door,  in  thought  he  gazed. 

John    Erskine 201 

Dead  —  even  he.     They  told  me  and  that  day. 

Karle    Wilson    Baker 238 

Down  by  the  railroad  in  a  green  valley. 

RiDGELY     ToRRENCE 92 

Down  to  the  StiUdeep  River. 

Sarah  N.  Ci^ghorn 227 

Dreaming  of  a  prince. 

Mary   Carolyn   Davies 39 

Due  East,  far  West.     Distant  as  the  nests  of  the  oppo- 
site winds. 

Amy    Lowell 137 

From  naked  stones  of  agony. 

Sara  Teasdale 66 

Grasshopper,  your  fairy  songs. 

John  Hall  Wheelock 1 
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God,  give  us  strength  these  days. 

Louis    Untermeyer 176 

Good-bye  to  tree  and  tower. 

NoRREYs  Jephson  O'Conor  ....  84 
Here  lies  a  lady. 

Marjorie  Allen  Seiffert  ....  239 
Here  lies  the  flesh  that  tried. 

Louise    Driscoll 243 

He's  late  again  tonight. 

Louise    Driscoll    .......  103 

How  lovely  these  trees  are. 

Gerve  Baronti 119 

I  am  Newark,  forger  of  men. 

Clement  Wood       . 79 

I  'ave  bought  me  a  bit  o'  ground. 

Kendall    Harrison 164 

I  called  him  to  the  mountain  and  he  came. 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr 44 

I  could  not  see  the  land. 

Katharine    Adams 41 

I  dreamed  I  passed  a  doorway. 

John  Hall  Wheelock 35 

I  had  a  heart  as  good  as  gold. 

Witter  Bynner 37 

I  have  three  rings  on  my  hand. 

Mary   Carolyn   Davies 36 

I  have  worn  this  day  as  a  fretting,  ill-made  garment. 

Karle   Wilson   Baker 196 

I  heard  a  bird  at  break  of  day. 

William  Alexander  Percy  ...  4 
I  heard  a  wood-thrush  in  the  dusk. 

Sara  Teasdale 67 

I  know  a  lake  high  up  among  the  hills. 

George    Sterling 226 

I  laugh  to  see  them  pray. 

Eloise    Robinson 188 

I  love  my  asylum. 

William   Ross   Benet 222 

In  the  very  early  morning  when  the  light  was  low. 

Orrick  Johns 38 

Is  there  such  a  place  as  Grenstone? 

Witter    Bynner 57 

I  saw  him  naked  on  a  hiU. 

Edward  J.   O'Brien 29 
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I  shall  not  run  upstairs  again. 

Aline  Kilmer 225 

It's  a  long  journey  through  the  stellar  spaces. 

Hermann  Hagedorn 22 

I  think  it  is  not  hard  to  love  with  ease. 

Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  ....  5 
It  lies  before  my  wounded  feet. 

Caroline    Giltinan 100 

I  was  so  lonely  on  the  dunes  today. 

Max  Eastman 10 

Joy  wings  his  way. 

James    Oppenheim 176 

Kenton  and  Deborah;  Michael  and  Rose. 

Aline  Kilmer 21 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell. 

Sara  Teasdale 67 

Lilacs  shall  bloom  for  Walt  Whitman. 

James    Oppenheim 191 

Long  surges  of  the  summer  sea. 

Arthur   Crew   Inman 11 

Low  lies  Bermuda  on  our  starboard  bow. 

Charles  Wharton  Stork  ....  220 
Maybe  nine  years,  her  hair  in  yellow  braids. 

Edwin   Ford  Piper 25 

Monsignore. 

Joyce   Kilmer 42 

Moses,  Moses,  seeing  God. 

William  Alexander  Percy  ....  8 
Must  I,  who  walk  alone. 

Katharine   Lee    Bates 235 

My  brother,  the  god,  and  I  grow  sick. 

Edgar   Lee   Masters 230 

New,  for  the  most  part:  very,  very  new. 

Benjamin   R.  C.  Low 122 

Now  shorter  grow  November  days. 

William  Aspen  wall  Bradley  .  .  .  200 
O  fair  and  forest  tree. 

Harold   Bullard 12 

Oh,  let's  go  up  the  hill  and  scare  ourselves. 

Robert   Frost 133 

O  Husband,  Husband,  yours  the  sin. 

James   E.   Richardson 49 

Old  Adam  Warfield  had  an  only  son. 

Edgar  Lee   Masters 29 
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O  little  one. 

Amy  Sherman  Beidgman  .  ...  22 
O  music,  hast  thou  only  heard. 

Henry    van    Dyke 165 

One  glance,  and  I  had  lost  her  in  the  riot. 

Odell    Shepard 57 

O  thou  who  clothest  thyself  in  mystic  form. 

George  Edward  Woodberry  ...  64 
Remember,  as  the  flaming  car. 

Charlton  M.  Lewis 120 

She  is  too  old  to  look  upon  such  days. 

David  Morton 163 

Space,  and  the  twelve  clean  winds  of  heaven. 

Eunice   Tietjens 7 

Surely  the  time  for  making  songs  has  come. 

Hermann  Hagedorn 1 

The  August  sun  had  still  two  hours  of  sky. 

Edwin   Ford   Piper 197 

The  furnaces,  the  great  steel  furnaces  tremble  and  glow. 

Eunice   Tietjens 83 

The  last  pose  flickered,  failed.     The  screen's  dead  white. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  ....  195 
The  mail  has  come  from  home. 

Eunice   Tietjens 85 

The  moon  distils  a  soft  blue  light. 

Conrad  Aiken 68 

The  rutted  roads  are  all  like  iron;  skies. 

Bliss  Carman 247 

"  The  Smile,"  they  called  her, — "  La  Sourire  " ;  and  fair. 

Florence  Earle  Coates 136 

Then  Uriel  spake  —  the  great  angel,  the  angel  of  God. 

CoRiNNE  Roosevelt  Robinson  .  .  .  101 
There's  nothing  very  beautiful  and  nothing  very  gay. 

Orrick  Johns 215 

There's  something  strange  about  the  child  tonight. 

Agnes  Lee 19 

There  was  the  sea  again!     The  laughing  sea. 

Louis  Unterbieyer 13 

These  are  the  days  when  men  draw  pens  for  swords. 

WiLLARD  Wattles 167 

These  truly  are  the  brave. 

Roscoe   C.  Jamison 173 

They  drew  the  blinds  down,  and  the  house  was  old. 

Frederick    Faust 232 
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They  sent  him  back  to  her.     The  letter  came. 

Robert    Frost 163 

Thick   dappled   by   circles   of   sunshine   and   fluttering 
shade. 

Amy    Loweix 16 

This  is  her  room;  this  is  her  narrow  bed. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley  ...  39 
This  tattered  catechism  weaves  a  spell. 

Katharine   Lee    Bates 8 

Thou  brazen,  glittering  wanton  of  the  world. 

Gerve  Baronti 196 

Through  the  pure  ether. 

Frances  Shaw 18 

Tonight,  the  country  wine  was  clear. 

WiLLARD  Wattles 40 

Unless  I  learn  to  ask  no  help. 

Sara  Teasdale 66 

We  have  been  patient  —  and  they  named  us  weak. 

Theodosia   Garrison 131 

We  need  you  now,  strong  guardians  of  our  hearts. 

SCUDDER    MiDDLETON 261 

We  thought  that  reason  had  mastered  men. 

Amelia  Josephine  Burr  ....  132 
Well,  John  Keats. 

Amy    Lowell 213 

Well  then,  another  drink,  Ben  Jonson  knows. 

Edgar  Lee   Masters 249 

What  does  one  gain  by  living?     What  by  dying? 

Edgar   Lee    Masters 88 

What  though  the  moon  should  come. 

Orrick  Johns 10 

What  wage,  what  guerdon,  Life,  asked  I  of  you? 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese  ....  224 
When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the  tomb. 

Carl  Sandburg 244 

When  all  the  roads  are  deep  with  dust. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley  .  .  .  IIT 
When  the  sea  has  devoured  the  ships. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 116 

Where  do  I  go? 

Edith   Wyatt 245 

Where  the  sun  shines  in  the  street. 

Mary   Carolyn   Davies 100 

Wise  man,  wise  man. 

Willard  Wattles 92 
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